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CHAPTER I 




T was bitterly cold weather, and the window panes 
were so thick with frost that I could not watch 
through them for my father to come home to sup- 
per. So my mother got a copper two-cent piece and 
showed me how to hold it against the glass until a fine, 
round peephole was melted through the fuzzy, white 
opacity. My breath soon froze this peephole over, 
and the copper quickly became too cold to melt the 
frost ; but I could warm the coin to further efficacy by 
laying it on the ledge that ran around the bottom of 
the base-burner. And after a while I saw my father 
pushing the gate open, and I ran into the chilly front 
entry to meet him. His mustache was frosted, like the 
window panes. 

After he had taken off his cap and buffalo-skin over- 
coat, he came into the sitting room, where the base- 
burner was. And then he kissed my mother, but he 
wiped the frost from his mustache first, for her. He 
handed her the papers and things he had under his 
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arm; I could not read, bait I could recognize the At- 
lantic Monthly, the Chicago Inter-Ocean, the Living 
Church and the Youth's Companion. Besides these 

household words, there was a stiff, pasteboard roll 
that promised interest. Upon being opened, it was 
revealed to contain a gaudy lithograph representing a 
beautiful, chubby child being protected from all harm 
by an immense Newfoundland dog, whose counte- 
nance was expressive of almost sickening sagacity and 
nobility. Below the picture was a calendar; above it 
four big black figures. The figures presented a phe- 
nomenon that fascinated me, though they were un- 
intelligible. I walked around the calendar, looking at 
them from all angles. My mother laughed. 

"What is there about the date that interests you?" 
she asked. 

"It's the same forwards as backwards," I pro- 
claimed, "and it's the same upside down as right side 
up. 

That is how I deduce that this date, which seems to 
mark my first connected memory, was January, 1881. 



The house was painted white, and its longer dimen- 
sion faced the street. There was a big yard, entirely 
surrounded by a white picket fence. Qose to the 
house, at the west end, stood an immense hemlock 
spruce; and in the back yard there were straggling 
apple trees, survivors of some old orchard. But in 
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front of the house, outside the fence, was an orderly 
line of maples, and there were just such lines of maples 
in front of most of the other houses in town. 

In February, each citizen tapped the maple trees in 
front of his own property; the resultant amount of 
sirup for each household was not enormous, but it was 
better than "boughten" sirup, because the suspicion 
of adulteration was eliminated. The sirup that one 
bought at the store came from various sugar bushes 
within a few miles of the village, and what the farmers 
could have used for adulterating it that would have 
been cheaper than the real maple becomes somewhat 
of a mystery to my more mature speculation. At any 
rate, we preferred our own. 

It was certainly during the February following the 
January of the Dog Almanac that a queer little boy, 
who, my memory insists, can have been no other than 
myself, observed and sought to repair an omission in 
the tree-tapping process. The child gathered certain 
cans and tin pails from the dingy debris stranded by 
winter in the rear of the woodshed, and nailed them 
crazily to the apple trees and the hemlock. Having a 
can or two and a handful of nails left over, he did 
also most trustfully tap the white pillars of the veranda. 
(Piazza, one should say. The front porch was the 
piazza, and the back porch was the stoop; the two 
terms were as rarely confused as were the respective 
appellations of parlor and sitting room.) 

A vast amount of merriment and teasing must have 
followed this laudable attempt to add my bit to the 
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family sirup jug. Otherwise, the incident would not 
stand out so clearly in my memory. But, curiously 
enough, I remember all of the tapping but none of the 
teasing. The satisfaction of the effort remains; the 
ignominy of the failure is wiped out entirely. Blessed 
be Memory 1 

One other occurrence of that first winter (for time 
begins with thought) hath Mnemosyne engraved on 
her tablets; and that is the most important and the 
most puzzling of all. Let me relate it carefully, omit- 
ting no remembered detail, but filling in no gaps. 

My mother went from the warm kitchen into the 
cold summer-kitchen to get some rain water for wash- 
ing the breakfast dishes. The cistern was beneath the 
floor of the summer kitchen ; there was no pump, and 
it was necessary to remove a trapdoor and let down 
a bucket on a rope to obtain the soft water. On the 
boards around the trapdoor sloppings from previous 
water-drawings had frozen. I was not allowed to 
accompany my mother into that chilly room, lest I 
slip on the ice and fall into the cistern. 
f But I was standing in the doorway, watching her as 
she inverted the bucket and threw it, on coiled rope, 
to alight with a hollow plop on the surface of the 
water. And she turned to me, even before she started 
to draw the filled pail up again, and said: "J^^^> 
dear, did you know that Mr. Osborne was dead?" 

No, I had not heard it. I knew that my father had 
come back to the house that morning, only a few min- 
utes after he had left for the office, whispered some 
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solemn words to my mother, and then departed again. 
This must have been his news ; and Mother was think- 
ing of it, even as she chapped her pretty white hands 
and strained her shapely young back over the task that 
village inefficiency had imposed upon her. 

I could hot remember having heard of the death 
of any familiar and important person before. Mr. 
Osborne- loomed in my consciousness larger than most 
people I had seen. He was by way of being our local 
magnate ; and though he was an early settler, and had 
made his comfortable fortune in our community, he 
still bore the alien stamp of Bostonism and aristocracy. 
He was both tall and portly; his hair and his side- 
whiskers were snowy white ; he wore black broadcloth 
habitually, and a cape. One of the few silk hats in 
town was his, and he carried a gold-headed stick, upon 
which he never leaned. 

But you must not get the impression that Mr. Os- 
borne was a type of the village rich man, shaving notes 
and taking mortgages on widows' houses. He was (as 
in my maturer days I heard) neither overbearing nor 
miserly; he was, in the truest way, a gentleman and a 
scholar. He was generous and genial, and his dignity 
required no assertion. Envious store-box loafers 
found nothing about him to ridicule save his accent and 
his dress, neither of which was a local product, and 
both of which were therefore considered affectations. 

The removal of such a man from a small community 
was bound to affect to some degree every member 
thereof. It was of more than ordinary importance to 
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my father, I suppose, because Mr. Osborne had been 
president of the Hawbush Carriage and Buggy Com- 
pany, in which my father was secretary, treasurer, 
cashier, bookkeeper and general office force. And it 
was of no little importance to me, just as the cutting 
down of the big hemlock would have been of no little 
importance. Both were towering objects of my re- 
gard. And now it was explained to me that I should 
never see Mr. Osborne again. Only a few days before, 
he had taken my small mittened hand in his and walked 
the length of our square with me; and when we had 
come to the end of my morally imposed tether, he had 
given me a shiny dime ! 

Now, I felt at once guilty and relieved about that 
dime. It was the most valuable piece of currency I 
had ever handled, and I had not handled it long. Cold 
fingers, covered by thick mittens, grasp such thin ob- 
jects as ten-cent pieces with but imperfect tactile sense. 
When Mr. Osborne had departed on his way, and I 
had regained the front gate, I had stolen a glance at 
my treasure, and found that my small thumb and fore- 
finger were pinched tightly together on nothing! I 
wept at the discovery of my loss, but dried my tears 
before I went into the house, and said nothing to my 
mother about the gift and its too brief enjoyment. It 
would only have entailed a chiding for my carelessness, 
out of all proportion to its enormity. And now Mr. 
Osborne was dead, and my secret was safe for all time. 

My parents attended the funeral, and I was taken 
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along because there was no one with whom I might 
be left at home. Hired girls came later in our house- 
hold economy. I do not remember anything about the 
ceremony at the church, or that I gained any impres- 
sions from it. And I cannot be sure whether it was 
on the next day or the day after that that I had my 
puzzling adventure. 

I was playing with my sled and with Duke, my black 
puppy, outside the front gate. "Good morning, Jerry !" 
said a familiar voice (to my young Hoosier ears, the 
salutation sounded like "Good mawning!"), and I 
looked up to see Mr. Osborne smiling down at me. So 
it had been a mistake about his being dead. Or, if it 
had not been a mistake, perhaps it was customary for 
dead people to delay their inevitable departure until a 
few days after the funeral. It was very mysterious, 
but after all not more so than the dozens of riddles 
that confronted me in my daily life, and to which I 
could find no answers. I had thought that dead people 
were gone for good and all. But here was Mr. Os- 
borne to prove that I had been mistaken. That was all. 
And I certainly should not tell my parents what a 
goose I had been in my previous state of ignorance. 

I slipped my hand into Mr. Osborne's again, and we 
walked along as we had on that previous morning. I 
dreaded the question he would ask, but I was not prac- 
ticed in deceit, and I knew I should have to answer 
truthfully, 

"Well, Jerry, what did you do with your money?" 
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"I— I lost it." 

"What? I thought you would keep it to remember 
me by!" 

"It slipped out of my hand. Right along here some- 
where." 

"Then we must find it." 

He stooped, and plunged his gloved hand into the 
snow beside the walk. And when he straightened up, 
there was the dime in his hand ! He chuckled triumph- 
antly, just as my father was wont to chuckle when he 
mystified me with his sleight-of-hand trick of "Fly 
Away, Jack — Fly Away, Jill." 

"This time," said Mr. Osborne, "you must put it 

inside your mitten. Here " and he dropped the 

cold, wet coin between my woolen mitten and my palm. 
"Now close your fist on it," he commanded, "and 
trot along home." 

Then he went away, swinging his stick, and I re- 
turned to the house. 

My mother helped me to get my things off. When 
she pulled off my right mitten, I said, "Don't drop 
my dime." 

"What dime ?" she wondered. "Why, sure enough ! 
Where did you get it?" 

"Mr. Osborne gave it to me." 

"Mr. Osborne? What do you mean? When did 
Mr. Osborne give it to you?" 

"That day when he walked along with me to the 



comer." 



"And where have you been keeping it since then?" 
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"I dropped it in the snow." 

"And you just found it to-day?" 

"Why, ah, yes." 

"Such a boy to keep still about things ! Well, I'll put 
it in the cupboard for you, so you won't lose it again. 
You mustn't spend that dime, but keep it to remember 
Mr. Osborne by, because you'll never see him again — 
on this earth, anyhow." 

Mother was a Presbyterian minister's daughter, and 
she added those last words as if they were a formula. 
But they led me to believe that Mr. Osborne's appear- 
ance of to-day was positively his last. And I was right 
about it. I looked for him for a week or so, but never 
saw him again. 

And I never bothered my parents by asking them 
about that day's affair. I don't know why; there are 
lots of things that children never ask about. ^ 



CHAPTER II 

THE name of our town was Hawbush; I cannot 
remember when it first dawned upon my con- 
sciousness that it was situated in the State of 
Indiana, and that, though it possessed a long and hon- 
orable history, it was of the utmost unimportance in the 
world of manufacture, trade and finance. It was not 
the county seat, and its industries were almost wholly 
local and casual. The small foundry and the buggy 
shop stood side by side, and these two enterprises were 
collectively known as the Factory. 

Besides the Factory, there were (to quote from the 
County Atlas) one Bank, four Church Edifices, two 
Hardware and Implement Stores, two stores dealing in 
Drugs, Groceries, Stationery, Oils, Paints and School 
Supplies, two Dry Goods Stores, one Bakery and Res- 
taurant, one Barber Shop, one Harness Shop, one Hotel, 
two Blacksmith Shops and one Meat Market. There 
were also, in my time, two Saloons, not mentioned in 
the Atlas. 

These shops and stores were situated in a square fac- 
ing the Park. The Park would have contained the 
court house, had Hawbush realized its old ambition to 
be the county seat. I can see now that the disappoint- 
ment was more than made up for by the pleasant beauty 
of this village green. A little band stand was erected 

lO 
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where the court house might have stood; the rest of 
the park was a smooth and decently kept lawn, though 
nobody was ever warned to keep off the grass. On all 
four sides were big maples, and there were long benches 
in the shade of these fine trees. At one comer of the 
Park was a lofty windmill, with a capacious water tank 
forty feet above the ground. 

This windmill played an important part in preserving 
the beauty and comfort of our public square. The town 
possessed no other water works. From the big tank, 
pipes led to hydrants on each side of the square; mer- 
chants attached lengths of garden hose to these hydrants 
and thereby kept the dust laid, each in front of his own 
store. Beneath the windmill was the town pimip, with 
its common dipper ; beside it, on the street corner, was 
the watering trough for horses. 

The principal east and west street ran from the rail- 
way station to the square, formed the northern boun- 
dary of the Park, and went straight on between pretty 
houses (which began immediately where the stores left 
off) out into the country and heaven knows where. The 
main north and south street ran to the east of the Park ; 
it was the road from the cotmty seat, six miles south 
of us, but it ended at the Public School, which was the 
northernmost structure in Hawbush. Both these streets 
were crossed at right angles and at regular intervals 
by other streets, for like most midwestern villages, our 
town had been originally planned to become a great 
city, and did not grow up haphazard along a winding 
road after the manner of the less ambitious rural com- 
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munity of New England. And in the County Atlas, all 
these streets had names, but as far as I know, no one 
but surveyors and makers of deeds and mortgages ever 
made use of the names. I cannot remember any street 
names, if indeed I ever knew any. "Catty-cornered 
acrost the road from Upton's house" was a more accu- 
rate location than any house number might have been. 

The road past the school house bounded the town on 
the north, but the southern boundary transgressed the 
rule of straight lines, being formed by the river. Even 
here, nomenclature was vague. On the map, this little 
stream was marked as Blue jay River; we knew it 
simply as The River — or more modestly. The Crick. 
It was not a large nor important stream; its waters 
suffered two changes of name and a complete loss of 
identity before they poured themselves into Lake 
Michigan. And yet it was a beautiful stream, and 
ran through a boys' paradise as nobly as ever did 
Pishon, Gihon, Tigris or Euphrates through the first 
playground of the world. Some very good poetry 
has been written about Blue jay River. 

To the east and to the west of us, the level prairie 
land was broken here and there by the basin of a little 
blue lake, with wooded shores. These lakes, and the 
river too, were inhabited by bass and pickerel, as well 
as by the smaller fry; and I think that to this day the 
supply of game fish has not much diminished. For we 
were off the main line of tourist travel, and far from 
any big town, and city pot-hunters and summer visitors 
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have ever overlooked us. The era of automobiles and 
good roads has no doubt revealed our qualities to thou- 
sands who would never have known our existence with- 
out such aids to travel, but it is probable that the old 
town's day as a summer resort is still a long way off. 
That day will be postponed until there is a main-trav- 
eled road east and west. Even our railroad, the Mack- 
inac and Evansville, is a north-and-south line, and leads 
to no great cities. May Hawbush rest in peace, until 
my generation is done 1 

All this topography and social economy had, of 
course, not dawned upon the percipience of my young 
hero in the early Eighties. There is no doubt that he 
had learned to read and to find continents upon the 
map before he had explored the entire geography of 
his tiny town. The yard was big, and contained all 
things necessary for the explorations of a very little 
boy who has a dog to play with. And the fence was 
high, with sharpened pickets, and the gate was closed 
with a latch beyond one's reach. 

During Duke's unregenerate puppyhood, however, 
there were certain mysterious breaches of bounds. It is 
related (for my own memory retains no clear impres- 
sions of these escapades) that on certain occasions I was 
wont to appear, breathless, dirty- faced and round-eyed, 
at my father's office. To all inquiries as to why I had 
committed the naughtiness of coming Down Town (a 
dangerous and forbidden region) and how I had broken 
through a supposedly impregnable palisade, I would 
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only reiterate the plea that Duke had run away, and 
that I had been bound by all considerations of duty 
and affection to pursue and hale him home again. 

On these occasions, it was necessary for my father 
to leave his office and return with me to the house. And 
there, upon examination, the gate was found properly 
fastened and the picket fence unbroken. The mystery 
of my escape was solved only by espionage. Supposed 
by me to be at his daily toil, but in reality clandestinely 
ensconced behind the spare room window curtains, my 
guileful parent observed me closely through a summer 
afternoon. And finally he saw that I glanced toward 
the house, called to Duke, appeared to consult with him, 
and then disappeared in his company behind a syringa 
bush that grew by the back fence. My father gave us a 
few moments' grace, and then descended upon us in 
time to prevent another jail delivery. 

It was very simple. I would indicate to Duke a good 
spot for a ttmnel, and he would proceed to excavate. A 
hole under the fence large enough for the Newfound- 
land puppy to wriggle through was an ample exit for 
the instigator of the evasion. It appears that new tun- 
nels were sunk from time to time ; probably because of 
a cunning fear that the old fexits might be watched. 

And Duke waxed big and strong and was my accom- 
plice and playmate and protector. I was an only child 
until Harrison's first administration, but by that time I 
could swim and skate and paddle a canoe ; all the boys 
in town were my comrades, and I didn't really need the 
belated Little Brother at whose arrival I was foolishly 
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expected to go wild with joy. How few of our blessings 
come in time to count as blessings at all ! For several 
years I had prayed for a Little Brother every night, 
and had expected to find one in bed with me when I 
awoke in the morning, and to delight and surprise my 
parents with the result of my earnest petitions. But for 
a year past, now, I had substituted the word "Pony" 
for "Brother" in my prayers, though with weakening 
faith. The tardy appearance of a brother (which was 
not vouchsafed to me at all, but to my mother, while I 
was away on a visit) went far toward confirming a 
growing conviction that Providence was a practical 
joker. 

However, all this happened at about the end of the 
Duke era, and is therefore a point at which this chron- 
icle has not yet properly arrived. The part of the 
preceding paragraph, however, that glances obliquely at 
the subject of petitions to the throne of grace turns 
my attention to the early religious training upon which 
an inevitable stress was laid in the generation to which 
I belonged. 

My first recollection of Church is concerned with 
purely esthetic rather than with religious emotions. 
There were stained glass windows behind the altar, at 
which I gazed with rapture during the morning service 
and with mysterious awe at evensong. It appears that, 
by an odd reactionism, we were Episcopalians. Odd, 
because, as I have said before, my mother was the 
daughter of a Presbyterian minister ; and my father — 
as I have not said before — was descended from a long 
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line of Puritan and Congregational ancestors, beginning 
(as incontrovertible records show) with stout Jeremiah 
Tracy on the one side and Elder Brewster himself on 
the other. 

If early religious training always produced the 
results expected of it, neither of my parents would 
ever have darkened the doors of St. Luke's, nor sat 
under the scholarly ministrations of the Rev. Peter 
Montgomery, transplanted Irish Anglican priest. In 
my father's case, Puritan training had developed a Puri- 
tan conscience, and a belief in the vital importance of 
doctrinal points. He was therefore an easy subject for 
the proselyting talent of young Mr. Montgomery. He 
had barely come to man's estate when he had left his 
New England home to try his fortunes in the crude 
commonwealth of Indiana. Here, at first, he found 
few men of his own age whose intellectual attainments 
and sophistication promised congenial companionship. 
It is true that Mr. Osborne's was the speech of the pun- 
dit caste and the familiar accent of the northeastern 
coast, but a youth could hardly be chimimy with Mr. 
Osborne. The rector of St. Luke's, on the other hand, 
was my father's senior by only a year or so, and his 
clerical habit rested but lightly on his athletic shoulders. 
He welcomed Bradford Tracy with disinterested cor- 
diality, and Bradford Tracy was more than glad of 
his proffered friendship. 

So it happened very naturally that my father had 
taken to attending services at St. Luke's rather oftener 
than he went to the Presbyterian church which he had 
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accepted as a fair substitute for the Congregational 
meeting house of his inherited habit. He might have 
deserted the Presbyterians altogether had it not been 
for the pretty organist of their church. She was the 
recently orphaned daughter of the late pastor, eighteen 
years old and, if I may trust to tradition, the village 
belle. My father wooed and won her; and when, a 
year or two later, he finally accepted the Episcopal 
rule of faith, his bride knelt beside him at the altar 
rail to receive confirmation under the apostolic hands 
of Bishop Knickerbacker. 

So that is why I, Jeremiah Carter Tracy, eighth in 
descent from that intrepid Pilgrim whose name I bear, 
am counted as a member of the communion from which 
my ancestor crossed a stormy ocean to be free. I 
should never have been capable of secession, myself; 
it seems to me more fitting for one of my family to be 
a Separatist than a Churchman. My allegiance was 
never strong, and indifference to any form of worship 
became finally the net result. 



CHAPTER III 



LUKE MONTGOMERY, the rector's son, was 
my earliest playmate. My memory of him is 
very vivid, though I was barely six years old 
when his father went to New England to take charge 
of a mill town parish, and my chum was lost to me 
forever. But the early years are vast stretches of 
time, and my companionship with Luke seemed to me 
to have existed through a lifetime — which, when strait- 
ly considered, it had. 

I was younger than my playmate by about six months, 
and his inferior in strength, self-assertiveness and im- 
aginative mendacity. He was a liar of the most de- 
lightful t)rpe; his fictions belonged to the realm of 
art and it was unfair to discuss them in terms of 
ethics. It was his habit to arise in the night and 
kill marauding housebreakers, concealing their bodies 
to avoid subsequent trouble and discussion. These 
justifiable homicides he compassed by means of a small 
and very dull hatchet — ^a poor thing, but his own. He 
excavated the graves with the same convenient weapon. 
When Mott Epperson's bam collapsed, killing a horse 
and a cow and smashing a new buggy, the public ad- 
hered to the theory that the accident was caused by 

defective tie-beams. But Luke confided to me the true 

i8 
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facts of the case. Mott Epperson and he had been 
enemies for years ; Luke had avenged himself for cer- 
tain injuries on the previous night by going over and 
chopping Mott's barn down with a few well-directed 
blows of his hatchet. A certain historic heroism at- 
taches to deeds done with a hatchet ; confused precedents 
relating to George Washington and Jack-and-the-Bean- 
stalk doubtless endowed Luke's devastating tomahawk 
with an adventitious virtue. 

In these feats of prowess and in a rough and timible 
fight, Luke was my master. He affected a contempt 
for the departments in which I excelled. At the age 
of four r somehow learned to read; at six, I had 
plowed through a whole shelf of books — all Greek to 
Luke, except as they might be eagerly interpreted by 
me and by him scornfully deprecated. His struggles 
with the printed word aroused my risibilities, and I 
got my face punched for giving too free an expression 
to my mirth. 

My apparently superior intellectual accomplishments 
did not gain the unmixed approbation even of my elders. 
Mrs. Montgomery intimated that my parents were 
criminally culpable in forcing knowledge upon me at 
such a tender age, and that they would learn it to 
their sorrow when my mind gave way before maturity 
— an inevitable consequence of unnatural precocity. 
My mother retorted (?nd with truth) that I had not 
been deliberately taught to read, but had picked up the 
knowledge from my lettered building blocks. This 
statement was received with polite incredulity; Luke 
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himself could not have drawn a longer bow, said Mrs. 
Mr/ntgomer/s eyebrows. 

I think it must have been but a short time before 
the Montgomerys left Hawbush that the rector's wife 
found her disparagements tritmiphantly vindicated. We 
were calling at the rectory, and it was probably on a 
Sunday afternoon, for I can remember that my clothes 
were clean and my shoes uncomfortable. In Mr. Mont- 
gomery's study hung a painting which was only saved 
from being scandalous by the fact that it depicted a 
scriptural (though indeed apocryphal) subject. It 
was, as I now know, "Susannah and the Elders;" the 
naked Susannah is shrinking before the leers of the 
bearded men who are bent upon her disgrace. I gazed 
on this picture with great interest, for it reminded me 
of another I had seen — a Dore illustration in the big 
Dante's Inferno which I was allowed to look at if my 
hands were clean. 

"Well, Jerry," said Mr. Montgomery, with an 
amused glance at the others, "do you like that picture?" 

"I guess so," I answered. I was not sure that it 
would be proper to express too much enthusiasm. 

"And do you know what it is about?" continued 
the clergyman. I think he was baiting me. 

"The lady," I answered, "is named Thais." 

"Indeed?" put in Mrs. Montgomery, beginning to 
enjoy herself now that I had made a mistake. "And 
who was Thais,' may we ask ?" 

"A harlot." 
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My mother gasped; my father's face grew purple; 
the rector struggled with himself for a moment, and 
then burst into a roar. Mrs. Montgomery's lips sud- 
denly became thin and tight ; her eyebrows disappeared 
under her bangs. She arose and left the room. 

Nowadays, such an incident might produce merri- 
ment, but it is hard to think of its causing embarrass- 
ment. In 1885, it was a bombshell. I was uncon- 
scious of the reason for all this disturbance, and I was 
confident that I had said no more than the fact. When 
we got home, I showed my mother the engraving in 
Dante that looked so much like the painting in the 
rectory, and pointed to the lines under the picture in 
my vindication. Mother gave me a little hug, to show 
that she knew I had not sinned deliberately — and per- 
haps, too, to show that she thought me clever, and 
was proud — ^but after that, the Dore Dante was laid 
on a high shelf. The Divine Comedy was bad, it seems, 
for the morals of a six-year-old child. 

I cried when I parted from Luke, and I gave him a 
toy pistol wherewith to deal adequately with train 
robbers on the journey. Mrs. Montgomery gave me a 
copy of a book called "Lost in London," a melodramatic 
yam of the Sabbath-school-library type. I don't sup- 
pose she really knew what rot it was; she probably 
chose it because God was often mentioned in its pages, 
and because of the title. I may have neglected to 
mention that Mrs. Montgomery was of English birth 
and very proud of it. She often dropped an h or two 
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to prove her origin, although as a matter of fact she 
had been brought from her native shores at the age of 
four. 

And yet how ignoble it is of me to recall this foible 
after all these years. For Mrs. Montgomery was a 
lovely and heroic woman ; she gave her life to her hus- 
band (who became a chronic invalid in middle life) and 
to her children, whom she supported and educated by 
keeping boarders, and she died in the harness, just as 
Luke was approaching manhood. I wish I had not 
carelessly lost that little book — ^the book she gave me 
because it was about London and God. 

The new rector, Dr. Christopher Wareham, had no 
children, so my interest in his advent was slight. That 
he was to impress himself powerfully upon my life and 
character was a thing that neither he nor I could know. 



2 

At the age of six, I should have been put into school, 
but for some reason that I have long ago forgotten, if 
I ever knew, my parents kept me at home. It was 
wise of them, at any rate. My glibness at the interpre- 
tation of lines of printed English was my only educa- 
tional talent, but it was just the one that would have 
rendered the primary class useless to me. Qiildren of 
six were put in the "Chart Class" at the public school, 
where they learned from Brobdingnagian type to spell 
C-A-T and R-A-T, until at the end of the term they 
were supposed to have mastered such advanced and 
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exclamatory locutions as "See the boy run!*' To a 
child who had already absorbed much juvenile litera- 
ture, to say nothing of "Oliver Twist" and "Gulliver's 
Travels," all this would have been a sheer waste of time 
and worse; and the school authorities would probably 
not have cotmtenanced placing so small a scholar in a 
more advanced grade. Then too, since reading was my 
sole accomplishment, elementary instruction in the other 
two R's became a preliminary necessity. 

I was therefore entered in the most private and select 
of schools, in which there was but one scholar, myself, 
and one teacher, my mother. Later, the faculty of this 
institution was increased by 100 per cent, my father 
occupying the chair of calligraphy. Alas ! he never suc- 
ceeded in imparting to me the secret of his beautiful 
art. Beneath the copies which he set in his wonderful, 
copper-plate hand, I was never able to produce even a 
passable approach to imitation. To this day my hand- 
writing is as execrable as my father's is admirable. 
Chirography is a gift, I fancy, and it has been utterly 
denied me. 

Mother gave me daily lessons in arithmetic, geogra- 
phy, spelling and — ^strangely enough — English history. 
My text book in this subject was Dickens' Child's His- 
tory of England; I have since been told that it is an 
imreliable work, but my tendency is still to mistrust 
all historians who differ from Dickens. 

I seem to have learned the early part of my geogra- 
phy by rote, as I learned the multiplication table. I 
have not seen that little, brown Harper's Elementary 
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Geography for more than thirty years, but its very t3rpe- 
face is as clear in my memory as is that of this morn- 
ing's paper, and I can see Page One as a whole and in 
all of its parts. 

What is Geography? 

Geography is a Description of the Surface of the 
Earth, and of its Countries and of their Inhabitants. 

What is the Earth ? 

The Earth is the Ball or Globe on the Surface of 
which we live. 

It comes as glibly to my lips as "My Sponsors in 
Baptism wherein I was made a member of Christ, a 
child of God and an inheritor of the Kingdom of Hea- 
ven;" or "Arma virumque cano, Trojae qui primus ab 
oris;" and much more glibly than "The Star Spangled 
Banner" which even the great war was unable to teach 
me beyond the first stanza. I deduce that the geogra- 
phy, the catechism and the ^Eneid belong to the cate- 
gory of pure poetry, while the National Anthem is in 
its nature connected with some more difficult branch of 
letters. 

So that was my first year of lessons; and if I had 
learned any later lessons as well, I should have become 
a notable prodigy. Later, I all but flunked both in 
school and in college, amply proving that I was not. 
But in that beginning of academic effort, I applied my- 
self too closely, and had to be driven from my books to 
the playground — which was the whole village and its 
environs. In consequence, I discovered the river, and 
then I needed no more to be driven out of the house. 
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The river took me to its heart and taught me things 
that were not in the geography ; Duke was by to haul 
me out of the deeper pools when I made a misstep. But 
I learned to swim as I had learned to read, without in- 
struction, and the river was never a stranger after that 
but a friend and a sweetheart and a fountain of mys- 
tery and poetry and happiness. She held no fear. 

Fear lived in other places, though. It lived in Tes- 
sie's shack, down by the cemetery. It abode in Old 
Bobby Jasper's dirty old house, across from the railway 
station. It stayed in the deserted sawmill when Black 
Billy was drunk there, or hiding from the constable — 
though it never visited his father's house where he re- 
sided in his sober and non- fugitive hours. It inhabited 
the Beech Woods during the season of Gypsy encamp- 
ments ; and it invaded one's own bedroom on the nights 
when one had been reading Poe's tales, or Bulwer- 
Lytton's "Monos and Diamonos" or "The Dream of 
Eugene Aram." 

I do not know why Tessie was so formidable a fig- 
ure in her own home, when she was such an object for 
derision away from it. She remains to this day the 
strangest htmian creature I have ever known. Tessie 
lived by herself in her little shack near the cemetery, a 
stone's throw from the river. She had always lived 
there, apparently. An eldritch hag she was, thin, ugly, 
unkempt, unclean, shrill-voiced, foul-mouthed and alto- 
gether horrible. I thought she was terribly old, in 1886 ; 
but my mother said that when she was a little girl she 
had thought Tessie was terribly old, too, and that she 
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had not changed. And I think that the present genera- 
tion of children find her the same, for she lives there 
yet, immortally aged and awesome. 

Tessie was a pauper who cost the town nothing at 
all ; she was penniless but independent, like the savages. 
She fished, she set traps, she planted a garden and she 
raised a few chickens and rabbits. And she had plenty 
of leisure time. Summer or winter, never a day passed 
that she did not come down town to see and be seen of 
men. (It made no difference where you lived — "down 
town" was where the stores were, and therefore it meant 
the business district around the Park. Some called it 
"up town" but that meant the same thing.) And once 
down town, Tessie would manage to get into a scream- 
ing altercation with the village loafers ; a contest from 
which she generally retreated in bad order, throwing 
stones and shrieking shocking oaths. The loafers en- 
joyed baiting her, and Tessie no doubt enjoyed the 
attention ; she appeared to consider these skirmishes as 
her just due, and would have been bitterly disappointed 
at the omission of such courtesies. In the summer time, 
we turned the hose on Tessie; in the winter time, we 
snowballed her. Her appearance was in no way altered 
by such scuffles, and her toothless grin was the same 
whether she cursed or jeered. Shapeless, sexless, all 
but mindless, she was yet as much a part of village life 
and village interest as any other familiar and derided 
object. 

But you couldn't have persuaded me to enter Tessie's 
shack for any consideration. Under her own trumpet 
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vine and paw-paw tree, she was to me a witch, a ghoul, 
an ogress. No light of lamp or candle was ever seen 
through her windows ; when night fell, she slept, unless 
it happened that she went out after dusk to catch a mess 
of bullheads, or silently visited some neighbor's cornfield 
for a few roasting ears. We boys used to think that 
Tessie could see in the dark, like a cat ; we knew for a 
fact that she caught full-grown rabbits alive with her 
hands, and put them in a pen until such time as she was 
ready to kill and eat them. Sordid as she was, she was 
a mystery — ^and fear lurked in her dwelling. 

Old Bobbie Jasper was even more fearsome than 
Tessie ; he was a terror both at home and abroad. When 
I was a very little child, the mere sight of Bobbie in the 
distance was enough to make me flee screaming to my 
mother. And yet I think he must have been quite harm- 
less ; his appearance was all that made him a bugaboo 
to me. He was dirty, and had very black, bushy whisk- 
ers, a gruff voice and a strange accent, and he lived alone 
in a filthy house. Jasper had once been a British pugi- 
list ; falling upon defeat and evil days, he had been im- 
ported by Mr. Osborne as a stableman. But he got old 
and crabbed, and none of the other servants ( for Mr. 
Osborne was unique among us in having servants in- 
stead of hired help) could get along with him, so he 
was retired on a pension. And when he died, he was 
buried in the Osborne family lot; and when, many 
years later, the bones of the family were removed to 
occupy a crypt beneath the Osborne Academy Chapel, 
no small amount of Bobby's honored dust must have 
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shared in the translation. Bobbie Jasper died when I 
was yet a little boy, and I was firmly convinced that 
only Mr. Osborne's saintly influence kept the Devil 
from flying away with my ancient bugbear in a shud- 
derful display of lurid flame. 

Black Billy was different, because he was yoimg and 
hilarious. He belonged to the only family of negroes 
in Hawbush, and so he was bound to be a conspicuous 
character. His father, Uncle John Baker, was a fine 
old darkey of ante-belltun type, whose cabin and garden 
were models of neatness, and whose fences and chicken- 
coops were immaculate with whitewash. Uncle John's 
character was beyond reproach, though he did help him- 
self to white people's com and even to a chicken now 
and then. But he was never brought to book for these 
casual borrowings. Hawbush forgave him became 
it respected him, and because it remembered that in the 
cholera epidemic of the early Fifties, Uncle John had 
nursed the sick and buried the dead until he had fallen 
from exhaustion, and had only been saved from a 
fatal attack of the same disease by the tender care of 
grateful survivors. 

So when people saw Uncle John hanging around their 
premises after dusk, they usually looked the other way. 
Once Jake Bagley heard a noise in his corn crib, after 
he had retired for the night. Jake was a one-l^ged 
veteran of the Civil War, and he couldn't investigate 
as quickly as he would have liked, but he managed to 
strap on his wooden leg and slip out to the com crib 
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without making any noise. He saw a dim form in the 
interior of the crib, but he still refrained from raising 
a disturbance. He merely slipped the padlock through 
the staple, turned the key and went back to bed. 

It was a chilly night, and Uncle John couldn't stand 
it very long. "Mist' Bagley!" he cried; "Please, suh, 
come'n lemme out ! O Mist' Bagley, you wouldn' lem- 
me freeze jes' cause I tooken a li'l cawn for mah 
chickens ? Mist' Bagley, I didn' even have a sack with 
me! Jes' gwineter git a han'-ful!" 

Jake refused to be disturbed, but Uncle John's com- 
plaints awakened a neighbor, who finally came and 
pushed a blanket through the slats of the corn crib to 
the shivering old negro. And when Jake imlocked the 
door in the morning, he still affected not to notice that 
Uncle John was there at all. 

Billy was a different type. Bright, witty, high spir- 
ited, full of the devil, he committed depredations and 
enormities for the sheer fun of the thing. He didn't 
covet corn, except in the shape of red liquor ; he didn't 
get dnmk often, but when he did, he was a terror. And 
it was then that I was afraid of him, for then he 
seemed a demon incarnate. When the news went 
around the town, "Bill Baker's broke loose again !" it 
had the same effect that the announcement of Indians 
on the war path might have had on an earlier gener- 
ation. Small boys then sought safe hiding places, 
whence they listened fearfully to the sounds of whoops 
and yells and galloping hoofs and occasional pistol shots 
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that were the ordinary, but always exciting, prelimi- 
naries to Billy's periodical incarcerations in the village 
lock-up. 

It was the lock-up he went to, and no regular jail. 
The county jail was in the county seat, along with the 
court house and the judge and the sheriff and the prac- 
ticing attorneys. We had none of these things in Haw- 
bush. We had a constable, a justice of the peace and a 
lock-up — ^the last-named institution being also known 
as the cooler, the booby-hatch or the hoosegow. It was 
a frame structure of one story and one room, with bars 
at the window and a padlock on the door. Nobody 
guarded it; it never housed criminals more dangerous 
than Black Billy, Groggy Parks, or occasional hoboes. 
These petty offenders were either released by the con- 
stable when they had slept off their intoxication, or were 
taken by him before Squire Upton in the morning to 
be fined or to be committed to the coimty jail. 

I should never have been particularly afraid, however 
much I may have been shamed, to be taken up by Con- 
stable Gleim or to be haled before Squire Upton. The 
constable's younger son, Elmer, and the Squire's only 
son, George, were my bosom companions, and familiar- 
ity with their easy-going parents had bred, not contempt, 
but at least an absence of any overwhelming respect. 
Squire Upton was especially unterrifying. He weighed 
close to three-hundred pounds, and the solemnity that 
attached to his two lugubrious professions sat rather 
humorously upon his good-natured features. For our 
justice of the peace was also our undertaker; incident- 
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ally, he dealt in insurance, life and fire, and put cane 
and rush bottoms in chairs. The room behind his office 
was a great barn of a place, full of different sorts of 
things and all very interesting. And the only time I 
ever saw Squire Upton lose his temper was when, dur- 
ing a rainy day game of hide and seek in that big 
work room, I chose a coffin for my hiding place, and 
soiled its white satin interior with my muddy boots. 

Elmer and George and I appear to have been insep- 
arable for a while ; but of course there were other boys, 
and many small jealousies and rearrangements of chum- 
ship. Davy Parks, whose father, Gregory (commonly 
known as "Groggy") Parks, was the town drunkard; 
Pete Dawson, the Presbyterian minister's son; Jerry 
Fletcher, child of my mother's girlhood chum, and 
named at the same time with me and by the same Chris- 
tian name — ^these and a few more were at different 
times my intimates. And all together constituted the 
little democracy of my generation, closer knit by the 
smallness of the community and the demands of com- 
radeship than many families are by ties of kinship. The 
golden summers passed, and the white winters. In 
spite of all our torchlight processions, Blaine had not 
been elected; but before Cleveland was ousted for a 
term, changes came into my life that give this narrative 
of mine its sole excuse for being written. 



CHAPTER IV 



DR. CHRISTOPHER WAREHAM had started 
a school. Perhaps that is a misleading state- 
ment to begin with ; Mr. Osborne had left in his 
will a substantial bequest for the endowment of a boys' 
boarding school, to be conducted under the auspices of 
the Episcopal church, and when Mr. Montgomery's 
successor had been chosen for the rectorship of St. 
Luke's, the clergyman selected had been an experienced 
and capable educator. 

A start was made in the Rectory, where five or six 
boarders were accommodated. Mrs. Wareham, aided 
by one maidservant, fed them and mothered them, while 
Dr. Wareham, with no aid at all, attended to their men- 
tal and spiritual development. At the end of the first 
year, applications began to come in ; a new building was 
erected, ground acquired for further expansion, and 
some teachers employed. A strange and alien enter- 
prise was blooming in the not altogether enthusiastic 
old village. 

Alien, I say advisedly. Dr. Wareham was what in 
those days we called an anglomaniac ; the term was un- 
justly applied to him, but it may serve to indicate his 
habit of mind. He believed in the efficacy of the Brit- 
ish public school system, and Osborne Academy seemed 

32 
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destined to become a Hoosier Rugby. The young men 
he employed as instructors were fresh from the great 
English Universities ; their canes, their pipes, their hats, 
their trousers, were a more than nine-days' wonder, and 
their accents aroused the amazed merriment of the 
store-box loafers. The poor young chaps themselves 
believed that they were on the very frontiers of civiliza- 
tion ; they were homesick, no doubt, and too shy to make 
friends with the natives. But this shyness was mistaken 
for haughtiness, and the Darned English Doods came 
in for many imdeserved sneers and much intentional 
rudeness. They continued to hold themselves aloof, 
therefore, even when the strangeness of their surroimd- 
ings had worn off. 

In the autiunn of 1887, there were forty pupils and 
four teachers besides Dr. Wareham in the school. The 
widow of the founder had given more money and extra 
ground ; new buildings had been erected, including dor- 
mitories and a gymnasitmi, the purpose and meaning 
of both of which were mysterious to the critical Haw- 
bushers. But the forty pupils were gathered from 
half as many states. Their sophistication, and the re- 
puted wealth of their parents were matters of common 
talk. 

Well, here I was, past eight years old and not yet in 
school. And here was a school brought to me. There 
were long talks between Dr. Wareham and my parents, 
and presently I was admitted as a day pupil in Osborne 
Academy. 

My companions received the news with derision that 
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I have reason to believe was not untinged with envy. 
'*Aw!'' they jeered, "Goin' to be a H'Osborne Dood, 
eh? Goin* to learn to talk like a bloody Hinglishman, 
what? Aw, by jove, I say, doncherknow T' 

Or, more positively deprecatory: "Aw, I wouldn't 
go to that dam Miss Nancy school, not if I had to take 
a lickin' every day ! You ain't allowed to go barefoot, 
an' they make you wear a white collar an' a necktie. 
An' they learn you to talk like a sissie." 

Or, with a view to terrorizing: "'Y goUies, you 
wouldn't ketch me goin' to that reform school. That's 
all it is. Do you know that Old Pie-Belly" (for so was 
the portly Dr. Wareham known among the irreverent) 
"licks all the boys ev'ry Saturday? Yessir — whether 
they done anything er not !" 

Or, with an affectation of sorrow (and this was the 
hardest of all to bear) : "Well, might as well say good- 
bye, Jerry. Sorry t' lose you. O' course you ain't 
a-goin' to have nothin' to do with common folks no 
more. We go to the Public School, an' ain't good 
enough f er the likes of you !" 

All these things hurt and alarmed me, and it took 
many reassurances from my mother to make me embark 
on my great adventure with any degree of equanimity. 



Osborne Academy stood at the western edge of town 
and was therefore about five minutes' walk from our 
house, which was in the center of the town. Yet, it 
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seemed like foreign soil to me. I had never entered 
the grounds of the school, and had seldom played upon 
the street on which it bordered. The pupils were 
creatures from another world. We town boys had 
never cared or never dared to attempt fraternizing with 
them on their own grounds, and had vague ideas con- 
cerning the grim penalties that might attach to such an 
attempt. 

When I entered the front gate (so many thousand 
years ago it was !) it was with a feeling of awe. How 
courageous little boys are, when you come to think of it ! 
They are commanded to do things which are revolu- 
tionary to them, and appear to be attended by every 
terror of the unknown. Under similar circumstances, 
brave men would hesitate. But the small boy, bewil- 
dered, ignorant of what is to come, superstitious to a 
degree— though his heart be in his mouth, goes on and 
takes the plunge. Soldiers do no more. 

My limbs trembled as I walked down the long 
graveled walk between the pine trees. And I paused 
uncertainly as I came to the steps that led, I knew, to 
the Rector's study. Should I go up these steps and ring 
the bell ? Or should I go around the corner and enter 
the Quadrangle, where those unknown quantities, the 
Boys, were probably gathered ? 

As I stood there trying to make up my mind, a big 
boy came around the corner, caught sight of me and 
stopped. 

"Hello, Infant !*' he cried. 

"Hello!** I answered. I judged it well not to pro- 
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test against the opprobrious name he had bestowed upon 



me. 



Are you a new boy?" continued my impromptu bap- 
tist. "Where are you from ?" 

"Here in this town." 

"Oh 2i day boy !" He said this so scornfully that 

I must have blushed with shame. At any rate, my in- 
quisitor changed the subject. 

"Have you been around yet?" he asked; and as I 
shook my head, he continued, "Would you like to see 
the Jim?" 

I indicated that I did not know what or who the 
Jim might be, and he explained with condescending pity 
that he meant the gymnasium. I brightened up at that, 
for the gymnasitmi was the one thing about Osborne 
Academy that we town boys looked upon with frank 
envy and admiration. Yes, I certainly wanted to see the 
Gym. 

"You'll have to have a ticket to get in," the big boy 
explained. "I'll give you one. It's the only one left, 
so don't lose it. Take it and give it to that fellow you 
see standing in the door. And if he asks you where 
you got it, you tell him Perry Martin gave it to you and 
told you that you might use it. Trot along, now!" 

I took the bit of pasteboard from his hand and 
started across the playing field to the gymnasiimi door. 
Once I turned my head and saw that Perry Martin 
was still standing where I had left him and looking 
after me. He waved his hand for me to go on. 

When I got to the door of the Gym, the doorkeeper 
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had disappeared. From within, there came a terrible 
but inspiring racket. I could see a trapeze, parallel 
bars, rows of Indian clubs and dumb-bells ; I could smell 
rubber shoes, leather apparatus, perspiration. But I 
dared go no further than the step. After I had stood 
for some time, peeping modestly into the magic place, a 
young man noticed me and came to the door. 

"Did you want to see somebody, lad?" he asked, 
kindly. I was not timid with him, as I should have been 
with a younger and ruder person, so I answered boldly : 
"Yes, sir, Fve got a ticket to get into the Gym, and I 
can't find the doorkeeper. I'm a new boy. My name 
is Jerry Tracy." 

The young man grinned, but not unsympathetically. 
"So you've got a ticket, have you ?" he said, reaching 
out his hand for it. "Who gave it to you?" 

"A fellow by the name of Perry Martin. He said 
it was the last one left." 

The young man laughed outright at this, and then 
he looked over my head and shouted, "Martin ! Come 
here, please!" 

Martin appeared, suddenly, and seemed to be strug- 
gling to hide some pleasurable emotion. But he spoke 
respectfully to the young man. 

"Did you call me, Mr. Burroughs?" he asked, 
sweetly. 

"Yes, Martin — ^you heard me, I think. Now see 
here, you're a very witty chap, and all that, and I've no 
doubt that you will become a famous humorist one of 
these days. But there's very little sportsmanship in 
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playing your jokes on babies. Now you may take 
young — did you say your name was Tracy? — ^young 
Tracy to Dr. Wareham's office. School bell rings in ten 
minutes. Look sharp !" 

On the way, Perry Martin constituted himself my 
guide and protector. "If anybody gets funny with you 
or tries to haze you/' he advised, "you tell me. And 
they'll wish they hadn't. This is the Cloister. If you 
were big enough, you could look through these windows 
and see that the chapel is inside. This door goes into 
Dr. Wareham's part of the building. And his wives 
and his sisters and his cousins and his aunts. The Royal 
Harem. You don't ever come here unless you're sent 
for, and then you wish you didn't have to. Here's the 
rector's office. You knock at the door — I haven't got 
time to wait." He hurried away, as if he had no desire 
to beard the rector in his den, and I knocked obediently 
at the door. 

Dr. Wareham seemed annoyed to see me. "You 
should have come a half hour ago," he grumbled. 
"Now it is time for chapel. Come along; we'll have to 
see about your books later." 

A big bell began to ring, outside. I followed Dr. 
Wareham into the chapel — a lofty room, but very 
simple, with dark oak pews and a bare chancel without 
an altar — and he showed me where I might sit. In an- 
other minute the boys came in and took their places, 
the little ones in front and the larger ones behind. I 
sat in the very front seat. The teachers sat in chairs 
on the chancel, or platform; Dr. Wareham stood at a 
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lectern on which lay a big Bible. The rector wore no 
vestments. The young man whom Perry Martin had 
called Mr. Burroughs sat at the organ. 

Morning service consumed fifteen minutes. It was 
an abbreviated form of matins; there was one lesson 
instead of two, and one hymn. The Epistle and the 
Gospel were omitted. The Psalter for the day was read, 
and we sang a familiar Gloria at the end of each psalm ; 
there were a few Collects, and we repeated the Lord's 
Prayer in unison. Then prayers were over, and we 
filed into the schoolroom. 

In my dreams I still remember the aching dreariness 
of that first school session ; it is a part of my delirium 
when I have a fever, and will be one of earth's experi- 
ences that I shall carry over with me to another life. 
For I was seated at a clean and empty desk, in the front 
row (the boys were graded by size in the seating ar- 
rangements, and it was not necessary to take measure- 
ments to ascertain that I was the smallest boy in school) 
and there I was apparently forgotten ! 

At first, everything was interesting. Dr. Wareham 
sent the classes to the various recitation rooms by the 
sound of a little bell. "Third Form, Latin!" he an- 
nounced. Then he struck the bell, and the Third 
Form arose and stood by its seats. He struck the bell 
for a second time, and tbey filed out of the room. "Fifth 
Algebra! Ting! . . Ting!*' And finally all the classes 
were out except one ; that was the class Dr. Wareham 
taught himself, and it remained in the big schoolroom. 

The morning dragged on. I was not familiar with 
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the etiquette of schoolrooms, but I knew that I must 
not speak without permission. And I did not know 
how to get permission. I had no book to read; I had 
not even a piece of paper to make marks on. After a 
dreary length of time, my legs and back ached intoler- 
ably; I shifted my position often in an effort to find 
relief, and finally my restlessness drew the attention of 
the rector. But the attention was unwelcome. 

"I wish you would sit still !'' he cried, irritably. "Stop 
wriggling about, and try to behave yourself." I sup- 
pose he did not even know who the disturber was ; his 
mind was upon his class, and he had forgotten the 
existence of the new boy. But his rebuke frightened 
me into a state of rigidity, in which I sat through a 
period that can only be described as a geological epoch. 
Toward noon, I fell into a kind of painful stupor; 
hope had entirely deserted me, and my condition was 
one of apathetic despair, such as I used to imagine to 
be the condition of damned souls that have become ac- 
customed to hell. 

Boys came back from their classes, but I had ceased 
to care for boys. The big bell pealed forth outside, as 
it had for chapel. Dr. Wareham said something, and 
tinkled his little gong again. The boys marched out 
of the room. Then the rector noticed that one boy 
had not left with the rest, and he came to my desk. 

"Why, it's Jerry Tracy," he said. "Yes, yes 

we must see about his books. Run along to your din- 
ner, Tracy, and come to my office directly afterward. 
Then we shall ^why, why, what's the matter here?" 
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But I could not arrest my weeping long enough to 
explain to him my sorrow and my misery. I was un- 
able to walk when I rose from my seat, and Dr. Ware- 
ham, now genuinely alarmed, was obliged to lift me 
from the floor and carry me from the room. He spoke 
of calling a doctor, but by that time I had regained the 
use of my limbs. I struggled from his arms, and ran 
all the way home, fully determined never to enter the 
gates of Osborne Academy again. 



CHAPTER V 

BEING the smallest boy in school has its distinct 
advantages, and yet the smallest boy will con- 
sider his position unenviable. He escapes a lot 
of bullying that even the next-to-the-smallest is not con- 
spicuously infantile enough to avoid. If he gets into 
a fight, he has everything to gain and very little to lose ; 
for if he licks his opponent, the glory of it is noised 
abroad, and much is made of him— whereas if his 
opponent wins, the conqueror has little joy in his shame- 
ful victory. Big boys rejoice in protecting him and 
making his way smooth. If he is hurt, the luxury of 
tears is allowed him. 

In the schoolroom, too, he is in danger of being 
babied. A hard lesson correctly learned is likely to gain 
him a more extravagant encomium from the teacher 
than the affair really deserves. Small acts of mischief 
are dealt with indulgently; the youngster is quick to 
perceive and take advantage of this fact. "Smartiness" 
and the beginning of unpopularity are the natural 
sequels. 

If I could remember everything about my first year 
at Osborne Academy, I should be able to write a valu- 
able contribution toward the data for child psychology. 
Memory is, however, capricious in her choice of things 
to retain, and in my case there appear to be preserved 
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principally occasions upon which I got into trouble. 
My first official licking stands out with great distinct- 
ness. 

One of the rector's advanced classes was reciting in 
the big schoolroom. Since my desk was in the front 
row, one of this class, a lanky Kentuckian of seventeen, 
sat directly in front of me while reciting. This boy 
had slid far down in his seat; his head was thrust 
forward, and the wide gap between the back of his 
neck and his collar proved a temptation too strong for 
me to withstand. My slate sponge was freshly wet — 
I reached forward and squeezed! . . . Carter Major 
jumped and yelped — Dr. Wareham darted a glance in 
my direction — I was caught red-handed. Well, call 
it wet-handed. Dr. Wareham said, "Go to the boot 
room, Tracy!" 

The boot room opened out of the corridor that led 
from the schoolroom to the recreation hall. It con- 
tained lockers where a multitude of things besides boots 
were kept; skates and shinney-sticks, baseball and foot- 
ball paraphernalia cluttered the place. And cases that 
required immediate corporeal punishment during school 
hours, in the judgment of the rector, were sent to the 
boot room and attended to forthwith. I shall not be 
judged to have been overtimid, therefore, if I confess 
that I trembled violently as I rose to obey the command 
of my master. 

Strangely enough, once inside the torture chamber. 
Dr. Wareham's wrath seemed to abate. He was a man 
of choleric temper, and not easily turned aside when 
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bent on chastisement. Perhaps my ever-present friend, 
protecting Youth, intervened to save my skin; Dr. 
Wareham had doubtless never caned so small a boy. 
Or perhaps it was my frank confession that the back of 
Carter Major's neck was irresistible that aroused the 
irate pedagogue's sympathetic humor. He was not 
fond of either of the Carter boys, and ultimately sent 
both Major and Minor home for some prank in which 
they stood clannishly together. However it might have 
been, he gave me a scolding, and said that he would let 
me off from a whipping this time. Hardly believing in 
my good luck, I followed him back into the schoolroom 
— ^and to my downfall. 

For there, facing a multitude of my mates, whose 
faces expressed curiosity as to how I had stood my 
licking, I was moved by vanity falsely to assimie hero- 
ism. I grinned broadly, rolled up my eyes, and ten- 
derly rubbed the seat of my trousers. And was detected 
in my equivocal pantomime by Dr. Wareham. 

"It is a joke, eh, Tracy?" he said, with withering 
scorn. "Go back into the boot room and we'll see 
whether we can't put that grin on the other side of 
your face." 

His success was tremendous. 

Corporeal punishment had not entirely disappeared 
from the public schools in the Eighties. At Osborne, 
its virtue and efficacy were not even the subject of dis- 
cussion. There was a graded system of punishments 
for various delinquencies, but whaling stood at the 
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head of the list It occupied the same place that hang- 
ing did in society's penal code. And it was dealt out as 
impartially to great football players of eighteen as to 
the little boys in the lower forms. 

Discipline took, ordinarily, the shapes of impositions, 
botmds and detentions. Impositions were lines to be 
copied or learned; in the higher classes, these "lines" 
were exercises in Latin composition or prosody. Bounds 
meant confinement to certain limits — ^usually the school 
grotmds — on holidays. Detention signified duress in 
the schoolroom during recreation periods. 

Mere failure to get a lesson properly resulted in de- 
tention on school-day afternoons. The hours between 
one and four were free to the studious ; recitations took 
place in the morning, and there was a study hour from 
four to half-past five in the afternoon. But between 
two and three, those who had missed in their morning 
classes were obliged to study under the eye of a teacher 
or prefect. It was on Saturday, however, that offenses 
against discipline were expiated. Every Saturday was 
a Day of Judgment, when Dr. Wareham sat upon his 
throne and dispensed heaven and hell among his crea- 
tures. The process was interesting. 

After chapel on Saturday morning, we took our 
places as usual in the schoolroom. Behind the desk on 
his rostnmi, the rector exalted sate, and opened a 
Great Book. Then he called our names, in alphabetical 
order, and the procedure was as follows: 
"Abbott I" 
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Abbott rises at his desk and stands at attention. The 
rector reads his record in three branches of general 
conduct ; ten is the perfect grade. 

"Punctuality, 9; Industry, 8; Decorum, 10. Better 
than last week, Abbott, but it is not sufficient to refrain 
from mischief. We are here to study. We expect the 
positive as well as the negative virtues. Not bad 
though. See that you grow not weary in well-doing." 
And as Abbott sits down, much relieved, the next name 
is called : 

"Addison. Punctuality, 7; Industry, 5 ; Decortmi, 5. 
Addison, I am losing all patience with you. I find that 
you oversleep in the morning. I am told that you are 
drowsy and inattentive during lessons. These facts 
are explained by the discovery that you are in the 
habit of reading novels in bed after 'lights out,' and 
that you do this by the light of candles which you have 
smuggled into the dormitory. You are also reported 
as having visited the village store without permission, 
to buy candy. Detained, all a.m. And if I don't find 
a marked improvement next week, the penalty will be 
doubled. Sit down. And, lest we forget — ^bounds for 
the rest of the day. Axtell ! 

"Axtel, you have this delightful record — Punctuality, 
5 ; Industry, 5 ; Deconmi, o ! Detained all day. And 
before your detention begins, FU see you in my office." 

Axtell looks sulky, and we all shiver with s)rmpathetic 
excitement. This appointment in the office means that 
the boy is to get a licking in addition to being deprived 
of his Saturday. This is an extra severity ; it is as if a 
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judge should sentence a man to be hanged at the end 
of a long prison term. But smoking is a major offense. 

Through a regrettable fault of our alphabet, "Tracy" 
comes late on the list, and each week I am kept long in 
suspense as to my fate. Short detentions do not worry 
me. Punishments as light as one-half hour's confine- 
ment are sometimes imposed; if this does not carry 
with it the disfranchisement of "bounds for the day," 
it is nothing to bother about. It merely means that my 
fortunate mates will be at the river or the lakes thirty 
minutes ahead of me. 

When the long list is ended, even to Xanders, Yocum 
and Zimmerman, the rector cannot even yet dismiss us 
without a speech. His topic is the week's most out- 
standing enormity, and he expatiates upon it with elo- 
quence. He hisses sarcasm, he thunders threats, he re- 
lates anecdotes of the consequences of vice that send the 
cold chills down our spines. At times, so passionate 
does he become in his denunciations of schoolboy crime 
that he appears threatened with apoplexy. His ruddy 
face deepens to purple, the big veins stand out in his 
neck and on his temples. ... I am exposed to the full 
fury of these tempests, for I am in the front row, and 
he stands directly before me as he talks. Once, he in- 
advertently dealt me a blow in the ear, while gesturing 
with extra force and freedom. I cried out, the boys 
cackled with merriment, and the entire force of the 
sermon was lost in anticlimax. 

I was more afraid of Dr. Wareham than of anything 
else in the world. He was the ogre of my nightmares 
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and the menace of my waking happiness. But what a 
wonderful talker he was ! In church, in chapel, or in 
the schoolroom on Saturday mornings, he spoke extem- 
poraneously, but the effect was that of a well-considered 
and polished oration. His command of language was 
remarkable, and it was backed by a no less remarkable 
scholarship. And he could hold your interest ; that the 
boys were not restless during Sunday sermons was not 
due to their fear of discipline but to their enthrallment 
by his eloquence. 

When I was little, and sat in the front row, I used to 
think that the rector prepared for the Saturday morn- 
ing session religiously, by partaking of an early Com- 
munion. He stood close to me, as I have said, and 
my sensitive young nostrils sometimes detected a fra- 
grance that I had come to associate with the conse- 
crated Elements. It was a sweetish, fruity odor. . . . 
And I came to notice that the stronger and more pene- 
trating this aroma was, the louder and more passionate 
were Dr. Wareham's remarks, and the more marked 
the symptoms of a cerebral hemorrhage. . . . 

After these disciplinary exercises were over, the 
lucky and the virtuous were free for the day. One 
crowd would besiege the housekeeper's quarters, where 
small lunches, tied up in newspaper parcels awaited 
those who chose to go on distant expeditions. Another 
group gathered around the rector's office; for, in lieu 
of the housekeeper's sandwiches, we were allowed to 
draw twenty-five cents each — ^an ample sirni wherewith 
to purchase a hot luncheon or "dinner" at a farmhouse. 
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Certain rustic homesteads, occupying strat^ic positions 
near lake or stream, prepared each Saturday for Os- 
borne guests, selling from ten to a score of dinners 
when the weather was fine. 

Then the long day at the river, in the woods, or at 
Kaleska Lake. Swimming, boating, fishing, in the early 
auttmin; paper chases and cross-country hikes or nut- 
ting expeditions as the frosty weather approached ; skat- 
ing at the lake during the winter months — with a big 
fire of brush built on the ice, and huge games of shin- 
ney (it would be hockey, now) in which the whole 
school joined; expeditions in the spring that had no 
other aim than to explore the places where things were 
being miraculously new born. The surprise at the dis- 
covery that the shadows were lengthening; the rush 
to get into bounds before roll-call; the hasty changing 
of garments, and the enormous appetite for Saturday 
night supper — ^which was an especially generous meal. 
Dinner was usually at midday, but on Saturdays the 
big meal came at six. 

Of course, this matter of meals did not concern me 
during my day pupillage. I had all my meals at home 
that first year, and slept there too, to the expressed con- 
tempt but secret envy of the other small boys. When 
I found little fellows crying in dark corners, I forbore 
to question them, for something told me that they 
wanted their mothers. And to such boys I smuggled 
candy from down town, which was against the rules, 
and would have got me into serious trouble if I had 
been caught at it. Village and school, I was free of 
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both realms, and only partly ceased to be a townsman 
when I became a gownsman. And in vacation time, I 
slid back as easily into the companionship of my child- 
hood playmates as if I had never found another interest. 



CHAPTER VI 



MY mother made me take the baby out in his 
perambulator. This was a very undignified 
task; besides, it was vacation time, and such 
nurse-maiding was a sheer waste of golden hours. 
However, it was my fault for hanging around the 
house instead of going away immediately after break- 
fast, and therefore the infliction must be borne philo- 
sophically. And there was little fear of jeering, after 
all. Osborne Academy was deserted for the simimer; 
my town friends had, most of them, baby brothers of 
their own, and similar indignities were often theirs. I 
pushed the ornate buggy down the street toward the 
Park. 

At my father's office, I paused, for if he saw me en- 
gaged in my virtuous employment, he might give me 
a nickel for candy. He did see me, and beckoned me 
in; he wanted to exhibit the baby to some traveling 
men who were smoking cigars and chatting with him. 
And while he was boring them with prideful demon- 
strations of my brother's weight, beauty and accom- 
plishments, I read a telegram that had just been opened 
and had fallen to the floor. It said : "Benjamin Harri- 
son nominated eighth ballot." That wasn't interesting. 

51 
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On my father's desk there were bottles of red ink and 
green ink and black ink, and there was a lettering pen, 
shaped like a skeleton lozenge. There were also some 
white cards, and I thought I should like to letter a 
sign. I dipped the pen into the green ink, and as my 
father looked over at me, tried to turn his attention 
aside by asking, idly, "Who is Benjamin Harrison?" 
"He is the next President of the United States," 
answered my father, solemnly, "and don't you forget 

itr 

The traveling men laughed and cried, "Hurrah !" and 
I printed the name "HARRISON" on the card, in 
green. I liked the job immensely, and I carried the 
card with me when I left with the baby. I got the 
nickel, too; the presence of the callers emboldened me 
to ask for it with every assurance of success. 

When I wheeled the carriage along by Bookwalter's 
garden, I noted that the asparagus was growing in 
feathery fronds as high as my head. I stopped and 
broke off a few of the fern-like branches, and decorated 
the canopy of the perambulator with them. Among 
the foliage I stuck my "HARRISON" card ; the green 
ink and the asparagus were of the same shade. And 
after I had gone a little way, I met Tommy Van Bus- 
kirk, whom I hated. He stopped and read the card. 

"Who's Harrison?" he demanded. 

"The next President of the United States," I par- 
roted, "and don't you forget it!" 

"You're a liar," said Tommy, promptly. 

Tommy was hereditarily a Democrat, and Democrats 
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were rare and despised in our town. It wasn't quite 
respectable to be a Democrat; it argued Rebel, or at 
least Copperhead principles. As etiquette demanded, 
however, I did not lash out in defense of my party and 
my veracity without parley. 

"You're another," I recited, "and you're a coward 
if you don't take it up." 

I ain't afraid o' you, ner nobody like you." 
Then I double-dare you to step across that line. 
And anybody that'll take a dare '11 steal sheep." 

"Aw, who's scared o' you, you gard-dam Osborne 
dood !" 

When it came to profanity. Tommy had me licked. 
I would have given much to be able to repeat some of 
the mouth-filling phrases wherewith he adorned his 
speech — ^my tongue itched for them. But I was afraid 
to swear. I was certain that taking the name of the 
Lord in vain would land me in hell. I made out feebly 
with such imitation oaths as "Judas Priest" and "Dod- 
gammit," but was ever conscious of a heavy handicap. 
So now I waited for the real fighting word, which I 
was inhibited from uttering myself. 

^You're scared, you cock-eyed ape !" I baited him. 
'Doncher call me a cock-eyed ape, you dirty !" 

Ah, there it was, at last — ^the beautiful, dreadful, elec- 
tric word that transferred the opprobrium to my imme- 
diate ancestry, and laid upon me the duty of striking out 
without further conversation! I hit Tommy in the 
nose, and the battle was on. 

Tommy was one of the best rough-and-tumble scrap- 
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pers of his age in Hawbush. He had licked me without 
half trying during the previous summer; he had licked 
bigger boys than me, too, and was constantly picking 
a fight. Gouging, biting and kicking were not forbid- 
den in his code. His method was to come to a clinch as 
soon as possible, throw his opponent by tripping, sit 
upon his stomach and pummel him in the face until he 
hollered 'nuff. When I struck him on his freckled nose, 
he lowered his head and rushed in. 

But I had learned something during the winter that 
was quite outside the ken of Tommy Van Buskirk, or 
any other Hawbush boy. The youth of my native vil- 
lage had never seen a pair of boxing gloves. And I had 
been forced to practice the manly art in the gymnasium 
at Osborne. My training had not been altogether vol- 
untary ; it was a favorite sport of the big boys at school 
to match two of the little chaps and lay small wagers 
on them. Disputes would arise, and the young sports- 
men would train their favorites for the fray. As it 
happened, I had had a good deal of such training; the 
fact that I was the smallest boy in school was directly 
responsible for it. Some boy had disparaged the pro- 
tege of another by using a common phrase — "Him a 
scrapper? Why, Jerry Tracy could lick himr — and 
had been immediately challenged to make good a state- 
ment that had only been meant as hyperbole. The 
boaster had given me a series of hard lessons, and I 
had won the resulting mill, to the immense delight of 
the whole school. After that I was constantly forced to 
fight, and had become handy with the gloves. 
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So now, as I faced Tommy, I was not so frightened 
as he expected me to be. When he rushed me, I side- 
stepped and let him have it in the ear. He fell spraw- 
ling. 

Now, had our positions been reversed. Tommy would 
have fallen upon me as I lay. He seemed disconcerted 
by the fact that I waited for him to rise before continu- 
ing hostilities. When he came at me again, he ob- 
served caution, guarding his face with both fists — an 
excellent opportunity for me to let drive at his stomach, 
of which I took prompt advantage. And now Tommy 
began to cry with rage, and as he cried, he shrieked out 
language that was fearful to listen to. By this time, 
the neglected baby had become frightened, and was 
adding his screams to the racket. It was all this noise 
which kept me from giving Tommy Van Buskirk the 
licking of his life. It attracted the attention of Mr. 
Bookwalter, who rushed forth from his study to sep- 
arate us. Mr. Bookwalter was the Methodist minister. 
Just as science was about to achieve a notable triumph, 
the church stepped in and spoiled the show. 

Tommy ran for home, but Mr. Bookwalter had me 
by the shoulder and I could not escape. 

Aren't you ashamed of yourself, Jerry?" he said. 
What would your father say if he should see you 
fighting like this? And what would your mother say 
if she heard the dreadful profanity you were using? 
Go home and pray to be forgiven, sir — I shall speak 
to your parents about this disgraceful scene !" 

This was adding insult to injury, indeed. The pro- 
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f anity had not been mine, and the fight had been none 
of my picking. And this preacher was no pastor of 
mine; he was unwarrantably interfering with the af- 
fairs of those outside his flock. The distorted imagina- 
tion of childhood had given me a vague notion that 
while Episcopalians — ^and possibly Presbyterians — ^were 
people of class, something of vulgarity attached to the 
other sects. I was a little snob, in fact, though uncon- 
sciously so. I jerked away from Mr. Bookwalter's de- 
taining grasp, and, running a yard or two from him I 
turned and shouted at him the most humiliating insult 
I could think of : 

"What business is it of yours? You darned 
METHODIST !" 

The shot went home. He covered his face with his 
hands and appeared to burst into tears. It did not oc- 
cur to me until much later that he was laughing. 



Old Duke, that distinguished animal who shall some 
day, if my purpose holds, have a book to himself, was 
having an uncomfortable day. It was mid-July, and if 
we boys suffered from the heat in our simple two-piece 
costumes of shirt and trousers, Duke must have endured 
tortures from his shaggy coat that no hair-shirted mar- 
tyr could outdo. We had clipped him, one stmimer, but 
he appeared to suffer more, both in his epidermis and 
his pride, when he was shorn than when he was shaggy. 
So now he was starting for the river to seek solace in 
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cool waters. It had ever been his custom during the 
warm weather to take a daily bath; he enjoyed swim- 
ming quite as much as did any boy of us, and cleanliness 
much more. He walked in the shade of the maples, 
slowly and with a slight limp. Duke was no longer 
young, and he was overweight. 

But when he got as far as the Park, an idea struck 
him. It was a half-mile to the river, and the way was 
hot and dusty. Here was enough cool water to immerse 
him; why not forego the irksome walk? Duke 
climbed into the horse trough, where he wallowed like 
a pig. 

The merchants were outraged. The sleepy loafers 
under the awnings were virtuously indignant, and 
shouted curses at the dog. Jake Bagley hobbled to the 
door of his hardware store and threw a heavy piece of 
ironmongery across the street; it missed the dog and 
broke a piece from the spout of the town pump. Jake 
was to be excused for his bad temper — ^his own dog 
had been somewhat painfully chewed up by Duke the 
week before. For even at his age, no dog in town 
could lick the redoubtable Newfoundland. One of the 
store-box loafers (it was Charley Friar, and I remem- 
bered it against him) aroused himself to action and 
hurled a stone with better aim than Jake's; it caught 
Duke in the nose, and he yelped and jumped out of the 
trough. Just then I arrived on the scene and whistled 
my dog to my side. He put off shaking, as usual, till 
he got to me, but I forgave him on account of his in- 
juries, and because the sprinkling felt good anyhow. 
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But a chorus of threats reached me — "Keep yer dam 
f yce out o' that trough, er he'll git shot !" 

I was going swimming, and I took Duke along. 
George Upton was sitting under the awning in front 
of his father's undertaking establishment, and I 
whistled and held up two fingers, V-shaped. He nod- 
ded, and lazily rose to join me. Similar signals en- 
listed Davy Parks and Jerry Fletcher; Pete Dawson 
was approached, but Pete was one of the boys who al- 
ways had to go and ask permission of his parents to go 
swimming, and we didn't consider it worth while to 
wait for him — let alone acceding to his preposterous 
request that we accompany him to the parsonage and 
"help ask." It was too hot to go out of our way for 
comrades, and the four of us were content. So was 
Duke ; no day was. too hot for him when it came to ac- 
companying a crowd of boys. 

The coolest, deepest and altogether most satisfactory 
swimming hole was "Biddle's Bend" which was further 
from town than the less attractive places where the 
little boys paddled. You went down past Tessie's 
house, crossed the cemetery diagonally, emerged on the 
railroad track and crossed the railroad bridge. Then 
you went through the woods on the left bank, and 
reached the Bend by a path beaten by generations of 
boys. 

It was an ideal swimming hole. The banks were 
steep except at the upstream end, where one entered 
the water, and at the downstream end, where the "rif- 
fles" forbade further progress. You could wade across 
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the upper end, where the water was but breast deep to a 
ten-year-old boy. You could paddle among the rip- 
ples, where it was ankle-deep, if you were a little kid 
and unable to swim. Or you could dive from the high- 
est part of the bank to the deepest part of the pool. 
The woods on either side threw their shade entirely 
across the little stream, except during a short period at 
high noon — and nobody ever goes in swimming at noon. 
It's mysteriously bad for you. 

You began to undress at the railroad bridge, and were 
entirely ready for the plunge before you reached Bid- 
die's Bend. The last fellow into the water labored 
under some unspeakable stigma; another disgrace at- 
tached to the last one dressed, when the swim was over. 
Somebody usually had a white china door knob, to dive 
for, or a tightly corked bottle filled with chalk-and- 
water. 

We had been in for about fifteen minutes when Pete 
Dawson appeared on the bank. He had been home to 
get permission, and had therefore been burdened with 
the unnecessary adjuncts of soap and towel. It was all 
right to bring these things on Saturday, but here it was 
only Wednesday ; it must be rotten to have such fussy 
parents. No wonder Pete was so far behind us in nata- 
torial accomplishments. He could swim, after a fash- 
ion — but it was dog- fashion, and for very short dis- 
tances, with the current. He couldn't dive for door- 
knobs, because he hadn't the courage to keep his eyes 
open under water ; he couldn't stay under for more than 
fifteen seconds ; he couldn't do anything, hardly. And 
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it always took him longer to get undressed and dressed 
than it did anybody else, for he wore underwear — in 
the summer time ! It seemed strange to us that such a 
mollycoddled youth had such a sensible name as Pete; 
one would have expected Cyril, or Reginald. 

This time, however, Pete was prepared to arouse our 
interest. In addition to the despised toilet accessories, 
he carried under his arm a large cylindrical can, whose 
sides were corrugated. 

Whatcha got T' we cried, from the water. 

'Powder can," he answered, from the bank. 

"Whatcha go'n' to do with it?" 

"Jest watch." 

When he had finished undressing, he entered the wa- 
ter upstream from the hole, carrying his can with him. 
When he had arrived midstream and breast-deep, he 
rested the can on the water, holding it at each end with 
his hands. Then he launched himself downstream, 
kicking mightily, but not using his hands. The can 
rode high in the water, keeping his head well up, and 
for the first time in his life he crossed the deep hole 
and arose triumphantly in the riffles below. 

The powder can was tightly corked, and was of 
course, very buoyant. We all tried it and found that 
it was almost impossible to hold it under water. If you 
let go with one hand, it sprang from your g^asp like a 
live thing. We played with it awhile, then surrendered 
it to Pete, for after all he needed it and we didn't. He 
made the perilous passage across the pool several times, 
emerging at the riffles and running on the bank to the 
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place where he entered the water. After his third trip, 
and in the midst of his fourth, a diversion occurred. 

Pete got careless. When he was directly over the 
deepest spot, he began to be annoyed by a "sweat bee" 
which buzzed about his head and alighted on his nose. 
He made a pass at the exasperating insect with his 
hand — ^his buoy leapt away from him and went spin- 
ning downstream, leaving him struggling and gurgling 
in the depths. He could swim a little, but in his panic 
he forgot the rudiments. He howled for help each time 
he came to the surface. 

We stood paralyzed, as people do when an accident 
happens. It flashed across me that it was my duty to 
rescue this drowning boy ; it also flashed across me that 
he was heavier than I, and that he would probably pull 
me under. I wondered if I was about to be a hero, and 
die, or a coward and know it the rest of my life. 
"Help !" shouted Pete, and the agony in his voice was 
tragically unlike the sound of the merry shouting of a 
few seconds before. 

The new note attracted the attention of another, too. 
It had hardly ceased to echo when a black, heavy body 
hurled itself from the high bank and alighted with a 
tremendous splash a few feet from the now exhausted 
Pete. The terror-stricken lad reached out clutching 
hands and seized a shaggy coat. In a minute more, 
Duke had pulled him into shallow water and up the 
bank. 

The big Newfoundland had saved Pete's life, but he 
had prevented the issue between my grit and my cow- 
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ardice. I was immensely relieved, and yet I was con- 
scious that the question that might have been settled 
then was now bound to come up again and be struggled 
with. There would be issues that Duke could not help 
me to avoid ; could I hope, or did I desire, that the test 
should never come ? I began to feel a grievance against 
my dog for not letting me get the thing settled now. 
To Pete, we were none of us apologetic in manner, and 
our words were self -reassuring in purpose. 

*'I — ^we'd uh got you out if Duke hadn't beat us, 
Pete," I said. "We wouldn't uh let you drownd." 

"Aw — sure we wouldn't uh!" chorussed the others. 
"Dook, he jumped in before we ever noticed what was 
the matter. Good ol' Dook ! But we'd uh got you out, 
all right!" 

Pete was still panting, and he patted Duke's dripping 
head as he made scornful answer. 

"The hell you would!" he said. "I'd uh been 
drownded right now for all you'd ever uh jumped in 
after me. This here dawg has got more guts than the 
whole dum lot of you. He's human, he is — ^an' what 
are you?" And he proceeded to tell us what we were, 
with a paradoxical expression much more closely ap- 
plicable to the dog, had Pete not chosen to ignore the 
truths of biology in his bitterness. 

But the insult went unavenged for once. Death 
had been near to us, and disgrace, and we didn't feel 
like quarreling. We dressed and went home. At Pete's 
earnest request, we promised to say nothing about the 
accident. His parents might have used it as an excuse 
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for forbidding him the swimming hole. It was too 
bad to deny Duke the fame that would have followed 
the relation of his exploit; but Duke didn't know he 
was a hero, and it wouldn't get him anything to men- 
tion it. Considerate treatment would mean more to 
him than the bubble reputation, and we stood ready to 
spoil him with attention. 

That evening, indeed, I saved some choice tidbits 
from my supper for Duke. But when I whistled to 
him, he did not respond. He was away in the twilight 
on some expedition or other ; probably to visit Biddle's 
big house, across the track. The Biddies had an ex- 
tensive place on the eastern border of the town, and 
they kept a number of dogs, with whom Duke was on 
friendly terms. 

I have been staying away from the tragedy as long 
as I could; I cannot get it written without a shudder, 
but must plunge into it now and have it over with. 
The next morning, my father came back to the house 
after he had been only an hour at the office. We could 
see by his face that something had happened, and 
Mother rushed to him at once. "Oh, Brad, what is 
it?" she cried. 

He sank heavily into a chair. "Duke he's dead !" 

he said, chokingly. 

Mother wept bitterly, but I sat very still and dry- 
eyed. Being impossible, or at least unproved as yet, 
the statement should not be allowed to affect me. Fa- 
ther told how it had happened. A string of freight cars 
was being switched on to the siding by Bagley Broth- 
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ers' grain warehouse. Duke had attempted to cross 
beneath the moving train ; it was a thing he had often 
done before. But this time — ^perhaps he was more tired 
from the heat than he had known, or perhaps the steal- 
ing on of old age had caught him tmaware — at any 
rate, he had miscalculated. Will Bagley, old Jake's 
nephew, had found the body, early in the morning, and 
had gone to the office to tell Father about it. 

Father did not go back to the office that morning. 
We sat around and talked about Duke. I extracted a 
promise of secrecy from my parents, and tmder its seal 
told them of Pete Dawson's rescue. Mother cried 
again, and even Father went into the front room and 
looked out at the window for a while. But I did not 
cry. 

Not tmtil I was alone in my room, and the house 
was still for the night. Then I cried till I was weary, 
plunging my face into my pillow. I cannot say that the 
grief would have been stronger, or of a different na- 
ture, had it been my father or my mother that had been 
taken away. All the bitterness that comes with the 
death of a dear one was mine; only I hid my grief. 

My mother accused me with some warmth of being 
disgustingly hard hearted. That hurt me, too, but I 
continued in my pride. I never had another dog. 



CHAPTER VII 



IT was not until Mother and Father went abroad 
that I became a complete Osborne boy. Day pupils 
were neither fish nor flesh, since they doffed the 
gown when they entered the town, and carried ever a 
flavor of the village among the cloistered. But when 
I began to sleep in the dormitory and take all my meals 
in Hall, I felt, and indeed had conferred upon me, a new 
importance. I felt a number of other novel sensations 
during that year, for I was beginning to grow rapidly 
and not without pains in the joints and languor in the 
muscles. The choirmaster warned me about straining 
my throat on the high notes, and told me plainly that I 
would not be useful as a soprano in another year. 

My first night in the dorm must have been almost 
sleepless, for I seem to remember a great deal about 
it. The buildings were heated by steam, and the steam 
had been turned on for the first time in the season. 
Something was wrong with the radiators ; they clanked 
distressfully through the night. There were other 
sounds, too, that were bound to have a painful effect on 
a nervous lad. The Junior Dormitory did not con- 
tain entirely separate rooms, but the beds were in 
cubicles, the partitions of which did not reach to the 
ceiling. This dormitory had once been a church; 
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among the dark beams of its vaulted roof the rays from 
the one night light in the passage flickered occultly. 
Also, that roof was a sounding board for the combined 
snores of twenty (no, nineteen!) boys and one house 
master. The bed was narrow, and one could not find a 
cool place in it by moving over. To make a light and 
read would be to invite instant detection and punish- 
ment. One could only stare at the rafters and think. 

There was plenty to think about. What my parents 
were doing now, and whether they could possibly ap- 
preciate the glories of the Mediterranean to the extent 
that I could, had I been allowed to take the trip. 
Whether they would not be surprised and astounded to 
note my growth in stature and accomplishment when 
they should return. Whether Win, my Kid Brother, 
would be changed beyond recognition when I should see 
him next. Whether Evening Prayers, conducted by the 
rector just before bedtime, were an acceptable substi- 
tute for the private bedside devotion, or whether it 
would not be safe to get up and kneel a while according 
to ancient custom. 

Strangely enough, there was no homesickness. That 
feeling of needing my mother came several weeks later, 
under conditions of stress. Now, I was merely uncom- 
fortable and sleepless and hot of brain and body; never- 
theless the night seemed like the beginning of a new 
era to me. Changes were occurring. There was a 
certain feeling of independence and maturity which 
produced an elation in the midst of all the discomfort. 
I began not to care whether I went to sleep or not ; and 
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that attitude of mind is usually the immediate precursor 
of deep slumber. 

Then the night grew more chill, and blankets could 
be pulled up again. A grayness crept into the black out- 
side. A new day of a new age was approaching. Com- 
fort descended balmily, and delicious sleep. . . . And 
in an instant, a dreadful clangor caused me to leap 
from bed and stand in shivering bewilderment on the 
cold floor. The Junior Dorm faced the Quadrangle. 
In the center of the Quad was the bell tower. In the 
tower hung the biggest and loudest bell in the state. 
It rang at six-thirty every morning, and was the sum- 
mons to arise. It fairly split the eardrimis of those 
who were close by. 

In one week, I should be able to sleep through that 
horrid din without believing that it had sounded at all 
until the evidence of clock and irate housemaster de- 
monstrated the fact beyond a question. 

The homesickness (I know of no better word, though 
it is an illness that may attack one at home as well 
as abroad) came later, as I have said. It was my only 
attack, but its severity cured me forever of any tendency 
to make fun of nostalgic sufferers. And its origin was 
in a tremendous injustice. 

That was the year when anarchy threatened to dis- 
rupt the school. Every boarding school contains a few 
boys whose parents have mistaken the institution for a 
reformatory. Incorrigibles who have got beyond home 
discipline are sent to "some good boys' school" in the 
hope that their criminal tendencies may be eradicated 
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by the strict enforcement of rules that would not work 
at home. And Osborne was cursed, in the year of 
our Lord 1892, by the presence of several such rap- 
scallions. One of them, Sherman Ransom, was seven- 
teen years old, tough as a pine knot, possessed of a 
devil, and possessing a genius for leadership and a 
cleverness in mischief that must in after life have made 
him a bandit chief or a political power. The small 
boys beheld him as a sort of demigod ; they were proud 
to obey his slightest nod. He sowed the seeds of cor- 
ruption in the school. 

Organization was the method, and the weapon was a 
skillful use and exaggeration of the ancient traditions 
of schoolboy honor. Schoolboy honor consists in not 
telling tales. The exaggeration consisted in protecting 
every offender by the most shameless lies. Habitually 
truthful boys were led by artful sophistry applied to 
the code to cast all veracity to the winds when any in- 
fraction of discipline was the subject of official inquiry. 
We held meetings, behind the backstop on the baseball 
field, and bound ourselves to mutual protection by pa- 
thetically solemn oaths. We became a Criminal Gang. 

It is true that not many of our enormities were dan- 
gerously destructive of property or subversive of the 
criminal code. But we were organized to drive the 
rector and the masters to despair by a series of petty 
depredations and infractions of rules. Discipline was 
in a chaotic state; we were watched like convicts and 
treated as such. One night, the sixteen-pound shot 
from the athletic field was conveyed to the third floor 
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of Metcalfe Hall, and dropped through the stairway 
well to the floor of the Assembly room below. The 
crash brought all the masters running to the spot ; the 
great cannon ball had gone through the hardwood floor- 
ing into the basement below. Every boy was found 
lying quietly in bed, sleepily surprised at the confusion. 
The perpetration of this childish savagery was never 
discovered. 

In the schoolroom there occurred things that make 
me blush to remember. If the master in charge turned 
his back on the boys for an instant — to write something 
on the blackboard, perhaps — ^he was as likely as not to 
receive a tennis ball, a book, or a pair of running shoes 
in the back of his head. Whirl about as quickly as he 
might, he could bring the act home to no single pupil. 
He might be morally certain that the missile came from 
one particular corner of the room; he might confine his 
investigation to that corner, but he would get no re- 
sults. Thus : 

"Ransom, did you throw that ball?" 

"No, sir." 

"Did you see it thrown?" 

"No, sir. I was studying, and " 

"Never mind. Do you know who threw it? I am 
not asking you to tell tales; I merely ask you if you 
know who did it. I shall question you no further than 
that." 

"No, sir. I didn't kriow any ball was thrown till I 
heard it hit the floor. I don't think it could have come 
from this part of the room, sir." 
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Every boy in the room would make practically the 
same answers. And even if the teacher relied upon 
his moral certainty, and reported a boy positively as 
the culprit, the rest of the school would go in a body 
to the rector and swear that to their certain knowledge 
the suspected boy was not the one who had committed 
the act in question. Our defense seemed impervious. 

It was in the midst of this madhouse state of affairs 
that the great injustice was visited upon me. The 
sharp frosts of late October had ripened the nuts in 
the surrounding woods, and there was hardly a boy 
in school who did not have his pockets full of hickory 
nuts. It was study hour; no classes were out in the 
recitation rooms, but the entire student body, under 
the oversight of a single master, were at their desks 
in the big schoolroom, preparing lessons. 

Somebody tapped on the door of the schoolroom. 
The master of the day (it was Mr. Dunstable, the 
Latin teacher) responded to the summons. As he 
turned his back to the room, and just as he laid his 
hand on the door-knob. Bill Hoyt, who occupied the 
desk at my left, drew a handful of hickory nuts from 
his pocket and hurled them at Mr. Dunstable. One or 
two of them hit their mark; the rest struck the double 
door with a tremendous clatter, and fell like hailstones 
upon the floor. 

Mr. Dunstable turned like a flash, and forgetting his 
caller, strode straight for our comer of the room. 
His face was very red, at first, but in a moment it 
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had turned pale under his healthy tan. He stopped 
beside my desk. 

"Tracy," he said, in a deadly kind of tone, "I caught 
you at it this time. Report to Dr. Wareham T' 

I felt a thrill that was half fear and half triumph. 
I did not move, but glanced at the master's set face 
and then stared over his shoulder. I knew I was look- 
ing guilty, and I did not try to look otherwise. I said : 

"You've picked the wrong fellow, Mr. Dunstable." 

"He didn't do it, Mr. Dunstable," volunteered Hank 
Waite, who sat at my right. 

"Indeed ?" sneered the master. "Well, Waite, is this 
a confession? Did you throw the nuts?" 

"No, sir." 

"Hoyt, did you throw them?" 

"No, sir. But it wasn't Tracy, nor Waite, either. 
I was looking in their direction when it happened, and 
I don't think it came from this part of the room." 

"Enough of this nonsense!" shouted the Latin 
teacher, losing his temper. "Tracy, Waite and Hoyt, 
report in Dr. Wareham's office. Ragan Tertius, kindly 
knock at Mr. Burroughs' door and ask him if he will 
take charge of the room for me for a few minutes." 
He turned to the interested pupils. "Go on with your 
work," he said, rather savagely, and there was an 
immense business of opening books and scratching with 
pens. We three filed out into St. Luke's Cloister. 

"Stick to it, fellers!" whispered Hoyt, who was a 
bit nervous. 
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I glanced at him critically. A stieaking look was to 
be seen on his pale face, and I had a revulsion of 
feeling. "Go to hell," I said, just to keep him nervous. 
Waite winked at me and nodded. "Buzzard's afraid 
somebody's going to snitch on him," he remarked, 
using the nickname Hoyt hated most because it had a 
logical and very unpleasant origin. "What did you 
want to pick on Dunstable for. Buzzard? He's the 
decentest man in the whole btmch o' teachers." 

I felt that way about it, too, and wished I knew 
some way in which I could assure the Latin master 
that only a cad would willingly insult him. But now 
we were arrived at Dr. Wareham's door, where we 
drew deep breaths and knocked. "Come!" called the 
rector, and we entered. 

The ponderous bulk of our tyrant was ensconced in 
a capacious chair of peculiar pattern. The right arm 
of this chair had been expanded into a species of table, 
such as one sees nowadays in the dairy lunch res- 
taurants. Here, Dr. Wareham did all his writing; it 
was understood that his belly would not allow him to 
sit close enough to any desk to reach the surface thereof 
with his hands. He wrote with a stylographic pen, 
employing very jerky up-and-down strokes. Now he 
looked up from his work, and his expression said that 
he had condemned all three of us before ever he had 
heard the accusation. 

"Well, what is it?" he gobbled. And then, as we 
urged one another with our eyes to begin, "What is it, 
Tracy? Out with it!" 
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"Mr. Dunstable sent us in because somebody threw 
some nuts, and he thinks we did it, I guess." 

"You guess ? You are not quite positive, it seems, 
whether he thinks you did it, or whether he merely 
sent you as messengers with the glad news? Where 
were the nuts thrown?" 

"In the schoolroom." 

"And three boys were throwing nuts about in the 
schoolroom? What sort of a session are we having 
to-day?" 

"No, sir. Only one boy threw any nuts, but he 
didn't know what boy it was, so he sent the three of 
us." 

"Well, which of you did it? You, Tracy? No? 
You, Hoyt? You, Waite? Mr. Dunstable has se- 
lected three innocent lads for sacrifice, it would appear 
— ^three snow-white martyrs. Poor lambs!" 

He would have proceeded to pathetic eloquence, but 
there was an interrupting knock, and Mr. Dunstable 
entered, to whom the rector appealed in bitter lan- 
guage to solve the mystery — ^to "crack these obdurate 
nuts" was his laborious metaphor. Mr. Dunstable 
spoke briefly and to the point. 

"My back was turned from the room for an instant, 
and a handful of nuts was thrown at me. Several 
struck me. I whirled instantly, and Tracy was shifting 
in his seat as if recovering himself from the effort 
of throwing. The nuts came from his direction — ^there 
is no doubt of that. Conceivably, one of these other 
two might have thrown them, though I do not think 
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so. However, all three enter a flat denial. One of 
them is lying, of course.'' 

Dr. Wareham dropped his sarcasm, and I could see 
the veins in his temples begin to swell — a, danger sig- 
nal. "The boy that lies to me will be sent in disgrace 
from this school!" he thundered. "We shall make 
short work of this. Waite, on your honor, did you 
throw those nuts?" 

"N-no, sir." 

"Hoyt, on your honor, did you?" 

"No, sir. I didn't throw 'em, and I don't know who 
threw 'em, and I don't believe " 

"That will do! Tracy, you have heard what your 
comrades have sworn on their honor. I am bound to 
believe them. You have never, so far as I know, told 
me a deliberate lie. If you do it now, the consequences 
will be more painful than you can have any notion of. 
On your honor, did you throw those nuts?" 

I said no, but I was trembling to such an extent 
that it was a tremolo denial. Another thing happened 
to my voice, too. The "no" came out in a very credi- 
table baritone, but the "sir" slid into a shrieking so- 
prano. It was the first time this phenomenon of ado- 
lescence had occurred, and it frightened me. But the 
ludicrous bleat sounded like a trumpet announcing 
guilt in the ears of my inquisitor. It settled my case 
beyond a doubt. Mr. Dunstable allowed himself a 
broad grin, and Dr. Wareham's face was the color of 
a ripe plum. He smote with the palm of his hand upon 
his broad chair arm, and he bellowed like a walrus. 
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"Go back to your seats, Waite and Hoyt !" he com- 
manded. "Mr. Dunstable, I won't detain you any 
longer." 

I remained with this raging monster, and I did not 
doubt that I should be beaten to the edge of uncon- 
sciousness. Terror gave me desperate words, as the 
rector moved heavily to the closet where his instru- 
ments of torture were kept. 

"You don't dare to lick me!" I cried. "I tell you 
I didn't throw the nuts, and you are going to lick me 
anyhow. It isn't fair ! You've got to give me a chance 
to prove that I didn't do it!" 

Something in my earnestness made him turn and 
look at me closely. 

"To prove that you didn't do it?" he repeated. "I 
thought we had exhausted the possibilities of evidence. 
How do you propose to prove it?" 

"Tell the fellows — ^tell the whole school that you 
are going to lick me for it. Give the fellow that did 
it a chance to confess and save me a licking. A fellow 
wouldn't let another fellow be licked in his place." 

Dr. Wareham appeared to see virtue in the idea. He 
stared at me for a moment, and then capitulated. 

"H you dare to put your faith in schoolboy honor 
to the test, I am willing," he said. "Come with me." 

We entered the schoolroom together, and the rector 
addressed the pupils. 

"Somebody threw nuts at Mr. Dunstable," he said. 
"It appears that Tracy is the guilty person. At his own 
suggestion, however, I am leaving the question of his 
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guilt to you. I am postponing his punishment until 
tomorrow morning. If Tracy is being tmjustly sus- 
pected — if somebody else is guilty, and if that person 
will come to me and confess his guilt between now and 
tomorrow morning's school hour, we will exonerate 
Tracy and apologize to him. Otherwise, his punish- 
ment will take place — and it will be no light one. I 
leave it to you." 

He walked out of the schoolroom, then, and we 
pretended to study until the gong dismissed us for our 
anteprandial ablutions. 



After supper, we repaired to our accustomed scene 
of conspiracy — out behind the backstop. The big boys 
took the matter in hand at once, and issued an ulti- 
matum to Bill Hoyt. He was either to go to Dr. Ware- 
ham and confess, or he was to be thrashed within an 
inch of his life by some selected champion. He was 
defiant at first, but soon he was reduced to snivelling 
acquiescence. He withdrew in the direction of Dr. 
Wareham's office, and we adjourned to kick the foot- 
ball about until the bell struck for Evening Prayer, and 
the subsequent "Quiet Hour" before bedtime. 

But I had my doubts about Buzzard Hoyt. He had 
ruined a surreptitiously borrowed tennis racket, once, 
by leaving it out in the rain, and he had always denied 
it. I knew he was a sneak and a coward, and I felt by 
no means certain that he had reached the end of his 
rope. And this feeling was heightened when we were 
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marching up to the dormitories for the night. Dr. 
Wareham stood at the corner of the stairs as we went 
past, and I glanced at his face to see, if I could, whether 
he had exonerated me. He turned his eyes full upon 
mine, and hope died before his grim expression. Hoyt 
had not confessed. 

So that was the night of my homesickness. I stared 
at the ancient rafters where the gaslight flickered, and 
my eyes hurt and presently overflowed. There was no 
justice in this parentless world! If my mother had 
been there, I could have told her all about it. If my 
father had been there, he could have stalked unafraid 
into Dr. Wareham's presence and demanded that prep- 
arations for the horrid sacrifice cease forthwith. And 
if Dr. Wareham had dared to sneer at my father's 
demands, my father might even have punched the 
rector's flabby face — ^first snatching oflf his noseglasses, 
to avoid committing what everybody knows is a peni- 
tentiary offense. 

The thought was heavenly exciting, but the reaction 
of desolation succeeded it. My father was not here 
to do his duty in the championship of his son — ^he was 
selfishly enjoying himself in foreign parts, careless of 
any tragedy that might be threatening his offspring. 
My mother was not here to listen to the Truth, and to 
put her arms around me — ^this was not her fault, how- 
ever, but again my father's. My father had stolen my 
mother from me, and carried her half across the world 
that he might enjoy her companionship without my 
interference. Damn him, I would get even with him 
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for that, some day! I would take my mother away 
and hide from him. . . . 

Some time during the night, I went to sleep. I 
dreamed about a girl, that night — Nora Squires, whom 
I had seen safe home from a party during vacation. I 
was very much in love with Nora for a while after 
that, but her image had been fading from my mind 
since school had begun again. Now she came back 
to me vividly, sweet and dainty and exciting. She 
looked very much like Mother, in my dream — and in- 
deed I think it was her general resemblance to my 
mother in coloring and features that had first attracted 
me toward her. But now I thought she was more like 
my mother than ever, and I told her that I was in 
trouble, and she put her arms about my neck and 
kissed me. That dream kiss was so sweet that I 
thought I should swoon with the ecstasy of it. But 
when I sought another kiss, I was alarmed by a look 
of terror in her eyes. I followed the direction of her 
glance — ^we were discovered by Dr. Wareham ! 

But was it Dr. Wareham? The purple face, the 
ponderous figure, the voice of thick rage were his, but 
the features — ^they were my father's. It was my father 
who accused me of the dreadful crime of kissing Nora 
so passionately ; a combination father and irate school- 
master dragged me from the soft arms of a combina- 
tion mother and girlish sweetheart ... I struggled 
awake. The house master was shaking me by the 
shoulder and telling me that the rising bell had rung, 
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and that I should have to hurry or be marked late at 
breakfast. 

I thought I would write a letter to Nora that morn- 
ing; that warm, wet kiss that happened in the dream 
had aroused a whole set of novel sensations in my 
mind, and I could think of nothing else. The lingering 
voluptuousness was dissolved, however, by my hasty 
cold bath, and I awakened to a keen sense of what was 
going to happen to me that morning. If Hoyt didn't 
confess, I should be whaled. Perhaps I should be ex- 
pelled. There was some satisfaction in the thought 
that Hoyt would be half murdered by the fellows at 
recess, but not much. 

Breakfast occupied an unbelievably short time. 
Between breakfast and morning prayer there seemed 
to intervene the briefest of intervals. The service itself 
appeared to be unduly hurried ; the Psalter for the day 
was one of the short Psalms, and it was rushed 
through at a speed that struck me as sacrilegious. 
Dr. Wareham stood in front of the school and fixed 
me with his glittering eye. 

"Tracy," he said, gravely, "every opportunity has 
been afforded for the guilty person to confess. I think 
we are all proud to believe that no Osborne boy would 
deliberately allow another to suffer for his own crime. 
By the silence of your schoolmates, you are therefore 
convicted. But in order that I may not appear to leave 
anything undone, I shall again question those who sit 
near you. 
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"Waite, on your word of honor, did you do the 
thing of which Tracy is accused?" 

"No, sir!" 

"Hoyt, on your word of honor, did you?" 

"No, sir!" 

There he stood, white as paper, with sweat-drops 
standing out on his forehead, with the scornful gaze 
of the whole school directed at him — and said "No, 
sir !" A murmur ran around the room, and Dr. Ware- 
ham interrupted the words he seemed about to say. 
His eyes snapped, 

"What's the matter ?" he barked. 

Then arose in his place Sherman Ransom, gang- 
leader, plotter, ne'er-do-weel, incorrigible. A noble 
scorn was seated on his brow, and he looked like the 
Archangel Michael to me. 

"We have kept quiet up to the last minute, Dr. Ware- 
ham," he said. "Tracy didn't throw those nuts, and 
every boy in school knows he didn't. And every boy 
in school knows the little coward who did throw them. 
Ask Hoyt again!" 

But Hoyt had broken utterly, and at this final word 
he sprang from his seat with a burst of tears and fled 
yammering from the room. Hisses followed him to 
the door; and then applause began, repressed — ^but not 
too quickly — ^by Dr. Wareham. Something new had 
happened in the school, and the astute rector recognized 
the psychological moment for reform. 

"Thank you. Ransom," he said, simply. "Tracy, I 
am glad to apologize to you, and so, I believe, is Mr. 
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Dtinstable." He paused, and picked out several boys 
with his eyes. "At ten o'clock," he continued, "I wish 
Ransom, Tracy, De Graw, Yocum, Axtell and Higgins 
Primus to report at my office." 

Then the classes were dismissed to their classrooms, 
and that incident was ended. 

But in his study at ten. Dr. Wareham struck while 
the iron was still comparatively hot, and very cleverly 
forged a new machine for discipline. An honor sys- 
tem was initiated, and we six were the committee to 
put it into operation. With flattering eloquence, the 
rector pointed out how strong a power we were for 
justice; he appealed to our sense of fairness toward 
the masters; he said tliat we should be a republic of 
responsible citizens and see to it that no sneaks or un- 
social members disrupted our body politic. Ransom 
was made chairman of the committee, to see that the 
principles of schoolboy honor were rightly interpreted. 
The old political scheme of breaking up the opposition 
by giving its leaders government jobs was being util- 
ized once more. 

It worked very well, but if Dr. Wareham imagined 
that we were swallowing bait, hook, sinker and all, he 
was destined to early disillusionment. That evening, he 
looked from his study windows upon a strange parade 
marching solemnly across the Quadrangle. It con- 
sisted of the six members of his new committee, clad 
in their nightgowns, and with white paper wings wab- 
bling on their shoulders. Their arms were folded 
piously across their breasts. And they were led by 
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Sherman Ransom, whose angelic attire was further 
enhanced by a halo, held above his head by a shinney- 
stick which was thrust down his back. They were 
singing "Onward, Christian Soldiers," and were soon 
joined and followed by the rest of the school, who 
marched in lockstep and affected to weep bitterly for 
past sins. 

I looked up at the study window, and at first the 
rector's face expressed puzzled indignation and grow- 
ing rage. But when I looked again, his port-wine 
countenance had melted into merriment and his huge 
frame was earthquaking with Jovian laughter. 

Mr. Dunstable came to me during quiet hour. His 
face was quite red, and his hands were nervous, but 
his sense of fair play was uppermost. "Er — ^Tracy — " 
he said, "I owe you an apology. I want you to believe 
that no prejudice against you made me suspect you. 
And Tm jolly glad it wasn't you — ^nor Waite. Will 
you shake hands?" The eyes of the school waited 
upon us, and I was as embarrassed as the Latin master. 
I put out my hand and he grasped it warmly. I liked 
Mr. Dunstable. 

None of the fellows ever saw Hoyt again. He was 
sent home on the night train ; and indeed expulsion was 
a kindness in his case. He would not have enjoyed 
himself at Osborne. 



CHAPTER VIII 



NONE of these things kept me from writing to 
Nora Squires, as I had decided to do that morn- 
ing. It was not a long letter, because I wasted 
a large part of my time in trying to write a poem to . 
her. I completed a couple of stanzas, in fact, but they 
sounded rather mushy, and I had a scarifying vision 
of what would happen to me if she showed them 
around Hawbush. I did not have the utmost faith in 
her discretion, nor even in the impression I had made 
upon her. After all, we had had no tender passages 
except in a dream ; and I had no reason to suppose that 
her visions duplicated mind. I wonder what I wrote 
her about, during quiet hour that night! There was 
really no excuse for writing anything at all, and I 
remember nothing of my letter. 

But I do remember that she was on my mind. I had 
never been in love before, and I told myself that it 
was high time I was having an affair. Nora would do 
as well as anybody I knew — rather better than most. 
She had delightful curls and dimples, and a quite ma- 
ture way of arranging her skirts when she sat down. 
Girls who weren't careful to cover their knees did not 

appeal to me, for this carelessness showed that they 
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were still children, and unworthy of serious considera- 
tion as sweethearts. 

I nibbled my pen for a long time before signing my 
name, and then I wrote, with a flourish, "J- Carter 
Tracy." My name was giving me considerable trouble. 
Christian names were not in official use at Osborne, 
and it suited me well to be called Tracy. Unless it was 
positively grotesque, a fellow's surname was never un- 
dignified. Special chums called me Jerry, of course. 

But I had had one humiliation, early in my first term. 
Full names had been demanded, for catalogue pur- 
poses, and the statistician was gathering his data dur- 
ing afternoon prep. When he came to me, I gave my 
name as "J^^^ C. Tracy." "No initials !" he snapped. 
"Jerry Carter Tracy," I amended ; but he was still dis- 
satisfied. " 'J^^n^' isn't a name — it's a nickname," he 
insisted. "What were you christened?" " J- Jeremiah !" 
And the pupils shrieked merrily, as I had foreseen. 
For a while after that, I was called "Lamentations," 
and this was occasionally shortened to "Lamb," which 
was unbearable. I signed all exercise books "J. C. 
Tracy." But this produced a rhyme, and to my grow- 
ing list of nicknames was added "Jacey-tracey." I 
wished that I might be called Carter, and was now 
working at a suppression of my first name. Upon 
Nora's letter I practiced; "J. Carter Tracy" had an 
aristocratic appearance when I had inscribed it. 

After my letter was written, and during the period 
between quiet hour and bedtime, I sought out Hank 
Waite for a walk around boiuids. There were a lot 
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of things I wanted to talk to Hank about, and the 
frosty October starlight was attractive after my hour 
of ink-smudging. Turning out of the Quadrangle, 
we met Mr. Burroughs, the choirmaster, who had, as 
our noses told us, been out of bounds to enjoy a 
cigar. 

"Good evening, Mr. Burroughs !" we cried, politely. 
The choirmaster stopped. 

"Say that over again — one at a time," he com- 
manded. 

"Good evening, Mr. Burroughs!" I repeated, solus. 

"I thought so," he answered, incomprehensibly. 
"You needn't report for choir practice any more. 
Tracy. Take a year's vacation." Then he nodded 
and laughed, and swung away into the Quad. 

"Now whatVe I done?" I demanded of Waite, but 
Hank laughed too. "Your voice is beginning to 
change," he said. "So's mine, but I don't sing in the 
choir, so it doesn't make any difference. You can't 
sing now for a couple of years, or your voice won't 
ever be any good. I wonder what you're goin' to be — 
a bass or a tenor?" 

"A bass," I squeaked; and then, "I mean a tenor," 
I rumbled. And Hank rolled roaring on the frosty 
grass. "If you could do that whenever you wanted 
to," he chuckled, "you could be the hit of the Roscius 
Chib minstrel show at Christmas. How old are you, 
Jerry?" 

"I'll be fourteen in January. How old are you?" 

"I was fourteen in September." 
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"Then you're a man before I am, aren't you?" 

"What's eatin' you? I won't be a man for seven 
years yet." 

"Well, I read in a book last summer that when a 
fellow gets to be fourteen years old, he's grown up, 
you know." 

"Aw, rats! I wasn't any different on my birthday 
than I was on the day before." 

"But look here, Hank, could I get married now ?" 

"Gosh, you ain't goin' to get married, are you ?" And 
Hank again gave vent to loud and senseless mirth. 
From his three months' superiority, he began to pa- 
tronize and instruct me. 

But he couldn't tell me much I didn't know, nor 
could I give him any new information, except such 
as I had gleaned from the cyclopedia and from Dr. 
Chase's Family Receipt Book. As a matter of fact, 
any author who predicates an ignorance of the broad 
truths of biology in his adolescent hero is not pre- 
senting us with an average lad. At eight or nine, the 
country boy knows most of the details of animal re- 
production; at the age of ten, most schoolboys have 
heard and related so many smutty stories that there 
is not much left for them to imagine. In a boarding 
school, this early sophistication is well nigh incredible 
to elders who have either forgotten their own youth or 
believe themselves to have been tmique. . 

Boys of this generation are, in some places, receiv- 
ing regular instruction in the phenomena of sex. But 
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in the early Nineties, a fellow had to skirmish for his 
own information. He generally got the facts twisted, 
but he got them. And he discussed them with a 
startling naivete and cynicism. Our conversation, on 
occasion, would have convinced the casual eavesdropper 
that we had sunk to abysmal depths of depravity. It is 
hardly necessary to say that we hadn't. We merely 
had no shame in the discussion of details, and our 
curiosity, if insatiable, was normal. The very mention 
of problems of sex was taboo in our homes and in our 
schools; if such repression found its outlet in verbal 
obscenities, who was to blame? And, after all, this 
was perhaps the least harmful outlet; and the alterna- 
tive to an outlet is usually a congestion and stagnation 
that leads to septic conditions of the soul. 

My own sophistication had been aided by one of the 
monuments of literature — a monument that would 
probably have escaped my attention if my elders had 
not been at such pains to hide it from me. Father had 
a beautiful edition of the "Decameron," and he kept 
it locked in his dresser drawer. I don't remember how 
I discovered the book, but I have not forgotten the 
simple expedient by which I removed it from its hiding 
place among his clean shirts. I simply removed the 
drawer above, which was unlocked. And whenever my 
parents left me alone in the house for an hour or two, 
I would make a bee-line for Boccaccio. Under the 
circumstances, it is not surprising that the stories were 
wildly exciting to me. They stirred my imagination 
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to a fever heat, and whenever I put the volume away, 
my heart was beating fast, and I found myself 
strangely short of breath. 

These tales, and others spelled painfully out of 
Chaucer, I related to my comrades, who were aston- 
ished and delighted to find that sexual intercourse had 
the sanction of the printed word, and was therefore 
neither such a universal mystery nor such a vile crime 
as their bringing up had led them to fancy it. Hank 
White, an ingenuous lad whose un familiarity with 
books in general had increased his respect for their 
profundity and authority, was particularly impressed 
with the novel idea that authors deigned to notice 
such things in any other way than to condemn them 
as sinful. He wanted to discuss these matters now, 
but my mind was still on Nora Squires, and I wanted 
to talk about her. In my consciousness, the two themes 
had no connection. 

Although he was not a day pupil, Henry Waite 
(somebody must have called him Henry, for that was 
his name) was more nearly identified with Hawbush 
than were any of the other boarders, except myself, at 
Osborne. He had an atmt living in the town, and he 
had spent a part of his last summer vacation there. So 
we had become chummy, both in and out of school. 
And he was a part of the social life of the village, 
during the holidays. 

"Hank," I said, rather shyly, "what do you think of 
Nora Squires?" 

"Aw," he responded, quickly, "she's no good." 
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"What do you mean by that?'' I asked, firing up. 

"I mean she's too slow. I took her home from the 
band concert one night, and when I tried to kiss her 
good night, she slapped me." 

I thrilled at this. I had never tried to kiss Nora 
good night — I had only dreamed of it. That another 
boy had nonchalantly made the attempt was of huge 
interest. Any jealousy I might have felt was neutral- 
ized by the rebuff which Hank confessed. I laughed. 

"I suppose you think that just because a girl won't 
let you kiss her, she's slow," I taunted. "I think she 
shows darn good judgment. How old do you think 
she is?" 

"Too old for you. Fifteen, I guess. She's in first 
year high school this term." 

"She wouldn't need to be any more than fourteen 
to be in first year high school." 

"Nora would — she ain't any too bright. And any- 
how, she looks fifteen. Cock-eye Nelson is rushin' her, 
and he's nearly eighteen. She wouldn't have any time 
for you, when she can get Cock-eye. He's got a horse 
and buggy." 

Jealousy kindled anew — jealousy and a species of 
hopelessness. The handicap seemed too big to over- 
come. Cock-eye Nelson owed his nickname to a slight 
cast in one eye, but this personal defect had never 
seemed to interfere with his popularity among the girls. 
And it was true that he was eighteen, and that he had 
a horse and buggy of his own; what chance would I 
have against him? I was not yet fourteen; I had no 
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address with the girls ; I had no means of conveyance. 
Furthermore, here I was incarcerated in Osborne 
Academy, while Nelson was free to see as much of 
Nora as he pleased. I sighed, and Hank changed the 
subject 

"Come on over by the tennis courts, and I'll show 
you something," he said. 

The night was getting chilly, and there were few 
strollers on the campus. The big clock showed that it 
was a quarter after nine — ^in fifteen minutes the bell 
would send us to the dormitories. I followed Hank 
to the deserted tennis courts, and he proceeded to an 
apple tree which stood beyond the corner court and 
close to the fence that divided the school grounds from 
the south road. The tree was hollow, and Hank 
reached into a hole about three feet above the ground ; 
when he withdrew his hand it contained a small white 
packet. 

"Cigarets !*' he whispered. "Come on over behind 
the stables, now, and we'll have a smoke." 

"We'll get caught!" I demurred, but quivered with 
pleasurable excitement, nevertheless. 

"Come on, you sissy !" 

Behind the stables was out of botmds, but only a 
step out. It was a deserted and lonely spot at night, 
but it was the one place whence one could not be seen 
from any part of the school buildings or grotmds. We 
sat on a pile of old planks in Egyptian darkness, and 
lit our cigarets. There was not much time at our 
disposal, so we puffed rapidly and in silence. I was 
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the first to announce that my cigaret was burning my 
fingers. 

"So's mine," said Hank; "we'll have another/' 

Another seemed an absolute superfluity to me, but I 
didn't care to say so, and we attacked our second with 
such vigor that we started coughing simultaneously. 

"That's enough," whispered Hank. "Bedtime bell 
will ring in a minute. Now here's a box of breath pills 
that came with the cigarets. We'll eat these, and no 
sneaking prefect can tell that we've been smoking. 
Hold out your hand." 

He poured a dozen or more tiny pellets into my palm, 
and I popped them all into my mouth at once. They 
were very strong and aromatic, exciting much saliva, 
and I chewed them vigorously as I walked with Hank 
to the hollow apple tree to hide what was left of the 
cigarets. The clock showed us that we had just three 
minutes left before the bedtime bell; we got into the 
house at once, and dropped carelessly into the line that 
was filing up to the dorm. But for my part, I was not 
feeling careless. I managed to hold in till I got into 
my room, but I didn't get my head over the washbowl 
in time. 

I had the better of Hank, at that, as I heard later. 
He didn't get to his room, but was sick on the stairs, 
to the ribald amusement of his mates. But his shame- 
ful pickle proved our salvation in staving off inquiry 
into our simultaneous attacks; the sight of Hank's 
nausea proved too much for the queasy stomach of 
Sugartit Adams, fair-haired favorite and teacher's pet. 
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whose prompt upheaval delighted the rest of the school 
beyond measure. It was decided that something un- 
wholesome had been included in the supper menu, and 
an investigation was conducted in the kitchen. A dozen 
boys testified that they had felt pretty rotten all the 
evening themselves, and they were unanimous in at- 
tributing their indigestion to the bread pudding — a 
universally detested article of diet which was thus in- 
geniously blacklisted for several months to come. 

But when Hank and I got together the next day, we 
were eager to assure each other of our conviction that 
the "breath pills** were responsible for everything. In- 
iquitous things, those tiny perfumed pellets, and little 
better than deadly poison for the stomachs of manly 
young smokers. 



November came with alternate iron frosts and gluey 
mud, and the football season was in full swing, but an 
examination of the school books saved from that term 
shows me that my mind was still much occupied with 
Nora Squires. On the fly-leaf of an inky Virgil, I 
find this version of a bucolic passage: 

"Fraxinus in silvis pulcherrima, pinus in hortis, 
Abies in fluviis, ilex in montibus altis: 
Saepius at si me, O Nora formosa, revisas, 
Fraxinus in silvis cedat tibi, pinus in hortis I^ 



iff 



This classical prototype of "The rose is red, the 
violet's blue" must have struck my fancy in an idle 
hour, for it is certain that we were reading the JEneid 
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and not the Eclogues during the fall term of that year. 
But if idle and sentimental, my alteration of that third 
line certainly made a purer poem than the original, for 
nobody can deny that "Lycida formose" is a vocative 
masculine. I wonder if I ever sent Nora that quatrain 
in a letter! I was quite capable of such a youthful 
pedantry, though knowing full well that Nora could 
not have proceeded much beyond amo, amas, amat, in 
her first term of the first year in the village high 
school. 

Our course in Osborne was different. Latin gram- 
mar had been hammered into us at nine or ten, and 
Caesar had long been left behind with other childish 
things before we had arrived at what is usually called 
the high school age. Before we finished our prepara- 
tory school and were ready to be enrolled as college 
freshmen, Virgil and Ovid had ceased (for those of 
us who were ever to have any appreciation of poetry) 
to be mere text books, and had come to be recognized, 
in a measure, for what they really were — inexhaustible 
mines of romance, fancy, imagination. The gallop of 
hexameters was an inspiring thing to us at fourteen; 
and I remember that it was not until considerably later 
that I discovered that English poetry had any scansion 
at all. 

It is necessary to explain this old-fashioned quality 
of our education in' order to forestall any complaint 
that I am making my schoolboys too precocious. Mr. 
Dtmstable's name was followed in our school catalogue 
by the symbols, "M.A. Oxon.," and that is a sufficient 
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testimonial to his latinity. He pounded the grammar 
into us by main strength, but was able in some way 
also to instil a certain appreciation of the classic 
authors. Of course we bluffed and soldiered, and of 
course we took delight in poking fun at our Latin 
master's pet enthusiasms, just as we rejoiced in mysti- 
fying him with incomprehensible American jokes. I 
am sure that Mr. Dunstable was not without a sense of 
humor; but it was a British type. We ragged him 
unmercifully — I wonder if he ever knew that we had 
a genuine affection for him ! 

That affection sprang from two causes. His prowess 
in athletics excited our ungrudging admiration, in the 
first place. He was a wonderful swimmer, the most 
graceful amateur skater I have ever seen, an abso- 
lutely tireless cross-country runner, and as quick and 
slippery as a cat at football. The interscholastic games 
of that period and locality were mostly untrammeled 
by eligibility rules. The pitcher of the Hawbush High 
School's baseball nine was the Principal of the school ; 
and Mr. Dunstable, veteran rugger player of Rugby 
and Trinity, was the Osborne eleven's right halfback. 
Those were the days when the game opened with a 
flying wedge, instead of a kick-off, and when mass 
plays behind the line had received no modifications at 
the hands of rules committees. A savage and san- 
guinary amusement it was, and it was the character of 
the game as played in the Nineties that gave football 
its bad name among parents. 

At this rude sport, as at almost all others, Mr. Dun- 
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stable excelled. He never learned baseball, but that 
was not his fault; his only physical weakness was in 
his eyes, and he was astigmatically incapable of judg- 
ing a pitched ball. He tried, incidentally, to teach 
us cricket, but after spending a handsome sum of our 
fathers' money for the paraphernalia of the game, we 
found that it only bored us. 

The other quality that gave Mr. Dunstable a popu- 
larity that he was too genuinely modest to suspect was 
his ineradicable assumption that we were all gentlemen. 
Decency, taste, breeding, he regarded as matters of 
course; and so he tmconsciously flattered us and gave 
us a sense of maturity and responsibility. The other 
masters regarded us variously as rough-necks, bar- 
barians, convicts or mere irresponsible children; they 
were openly surprised or skeptical when we appeared 
to blunder from the paths of savagery into the bounds 
of civilization. With them, as with Dr. Wareham 
himself, we were always on the defensive; with Mr. 
Dunstable we relaxed and allowed what little natural 
dignity we had to assert itself. 

Things went pretty smoothly, after the epoch- 
making hickory nut episode, until the day when some- 
body smashed Dr. Wareham's student lamp. And this 
was probably not an act of deliberate mischief, though 
the culprit never confessed to the enormity. The lamp 
stood on the big table in the rector's office; a ball, 
thrown or batted through the window, broke it all to 
bits. No doubt it was an accident; indeed, it was by 
no means certain that an Osborne boy had thrown the 
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missile, since the window through which it came faced 
the north road, and was scarcely twenty feet from the 
fence. 

But Dr. Wareham could not refrain from making a 
fuss about his loss. The lamp was one of his treas- 
ures. In it had burned the midnight oil which had made 
a scholastic success of his own academic career, and 
he was apparently inconsolable over its passing. He 
made an ill-natured address to the school on the sub- 
ject of Criminal Carelessness, and added some bitter 
footnotes about Cowardice and Dishonesty. And all 
that day he prowled about, growling like a disgruntled 
grizzly, making unexpected and critical visits to class- 
rooms, or rising like a muttering thunder cloud behind 
sunny playground groups. We discussed the accident 
with concealed pleasure. "Ware was Wareham w'en 
the light went out?" was one phrase that afforded us 
amusement. 

The Fifth Form was droning through its Virgil 
lesson in Mr. Dunstable's classroom. The Latin mas- 
ter was hearing the assignment, as he often did, with- 
out a text in front of him; it was our tradition that 
he knew the whole iEneid by heart, and the tradition 
had more than the ordinary foundation of truth to rest 
upon. We were engaged upon the Third Book, and 
the adventure with Pol)rphemus was included in the 
day's lesson. 

"You may go on from there, Tracy," said the 
teacher. "Read and construe, line by line." 

I was in luck, that day. The most tremendous hex- 
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ameter in the whole poem had intrigued my attention 
during preparation, and that mouth-filling line had now 
fallen to me. 

" 'Monstrum horrendum, informe, ingens . . ."' I 
began. Then I happened to glance away from the 
book, and became aware of Dr. Wareham's amorphous 
bulk blocking the open door. The appositeness of the 
verse I was reading smote me in the midriff, and it was 
necessary for me to choke down an overwhelming de- 
sire to shriek aloud. 

"Well, Tracy," prompted Mr. Dunstable, impatiently 
— his back was to the door, and he was not yet con- 
scious of the rector's presence — "The words are strik- 
ing, but hardly humorous. Begin again, pray, and let's 
have no more of this silly sniggering !" 

At this point, an officious little bounder started from 
his seat and presented Dr. Wareham with his Virgil 
text that he might follow the lesson. The rector ac- 
cepted the book with a grunt, and adjusted his nose 
glasses. Mr. Dunstable arose, but was waved into his 
seat again. "Go on with your reading, Tracy," rum- 
bled Dr. Wareham, and I was in for it. I bit my cheek 
and repeated : 

" 'Monstrum horrendum, informe, ingens, cui lumen 
ademptum.' " 

"Very well," said Mr. Dunstable, "we'll return to 
the peculiar scansion of that line later. Translate, 
please." 

It would have taken a stronger — or a weaker — soul 
than mine to resist the opportimity. 
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" 'A horrible monster/ '* I declaimed, " 'shapeless 
and huge, deprived of his lamp !' " 

Mr. Dunstable was perfectly bewildered by the shat- 
tering roar that followed. But Dr. Wareham's grouch 
yielded to the unequal struggle, and as he joined in our 
merriment he became for the moment quite delightfully 
human and likable. Then the Latin master saw the 
point, and we had to repeat our laugh with him. The 
happiness and clearing of the atmosphere produced 
by that obvious literal translation were out of all pro- 
portion to its merit — which is the way with schoolroom 
humor. 

The jest was repeated to the Sixth Form, where it 
was received with patronizing approval, and I grew 
very cocky over my cleverness. It became necessary 
to arrange a bout with the light gloves between me 
and a much more skillful boxer, and when I had been 
decisively and painfully licked, I became possible again. 
A new triumph in the literary line turned the limelight 
to another hero, then. Mibbs Yocum composed a 
limerick that became all the mode, and its origin was 
on this wise : 

Dr. Wareham's household at this period consisted 
of himself, Mrs. Wareham, two maiden sisters of his 
own and one widowed sister of his wife's. To these 
were added, of course, certain female servants and at- 
tendants whose duties were to us unknown. When- 
ever he moved abroad accompanied by his entourage, 
or whenever our devious errands took us into the quar- 
ters of his family, our Head appeared to us like the 
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Grank Turk surrounded by the inhabitants of his se- 
raglio. Quite naturally, we called his menage "The 
Harem," and quite inevitably, Yocum's limerick ran 
thus: 

"There was an old person named Wareham 
Who had a most marvelous harem. 

When we look at his wives, 

We run for our lives, 
For fear he might offer to share 'em!" 

If this effort does not strike the reader as particu- 
larly humorous, it is only because I have been obliged 
to weaken it by expurgation. 

After this, I went back to thinking about Nora, for 
the Christmas holidays were approaching, and there 
would be opportunity offered to enter the lists of love. 
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CHAPTER IX 

CLEVELAND had been elected President of 
these United States, and nobody observed with 
more alarm the triumph of the Democratic 
Party than did a majority of the schoolboys at Osborne 
Academy. We did not tmderstand the issues at all, and 
were therefore the more positive in our convictions. 
To me, the overthrow of Republicanism appeared as a 
mysterious calamity — a subversion of the civilized 
status quo, which should have been prevented by law, 
or even by recourse to arms. Our rudimentary politi- 
cal principles were extraordinarily like hereditaments 
of physical deformities or diseases— exaggerated in 
the transmission from our parents. 

I could remember requiring to have explained to me 
the difference between the terms "Rebel" and "Demo- 
crat," which during a period of my earliest childhood 
had been by me considered synon)rmous. Twenty years 
after the close of the Civil War, the names of Con- 
federate, Copperhead and Democrat were commonly 
interchangeable in the speech of rural Indiana; there 
was a bitterness left there comparable to that which 
persisted in the Southern States, and this was because 
the ICnights of the Golden Circle had operated in In- 
diana, leaving a toxic trace of suspicion among the 
loyal Unionists of the cotmtry districts. 

100 
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Osborne was, of course, but fortuitously identified 
with rural Hoosierdom. Its head was alien to the 
state, its teachers were for the most part alien to the 
country. And its pupils were gathered from most of 
the states in the Union, and largely from the urban 
centers of population. That its complexion was so 
prevailingly Republican is a fact doubtless capable of 
explanation which I am not inclined to search for. 
To-day I can remember that the few boys who were 
hardy enough to announce themselves as Democrats 
did not have a comfortable time of it during the cam- 
paign. One boy, previously popular enough, was actu- 
ally omitted from the football team on account of his 
inherited political faith, and it required the interference 
of the school authorities to prevent the consummation 
of this bit of folly. 

I can also remember one lad — ^Skinny Burke, it was ; 
he was an orphan who was being sent to school by his 
maternal grandfather — ^who came back at the begin- 
ning of the fall term wearing a cap with a band around 
it on which was the gilt inscription, "Bidwell and Cran- 
fiU." We thought at first that this was the title of a 
firm of hat and cap manufacturers, but questioning 
revealed the unsuspected fact that Bidwell and CranfiU 
were leaders of the ticket that had been nominated by 
the Prohibition party. Our mirth knew no bounds, 
and within a few hours, poor Burke tearfully destroyed 
the headgear that had been wished on him by an en- 
thusiastic but misguided grandfather. 

By the end of November, however, when it was ob- 
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served that neither pestilence nor panic had descended 
upon the nation, we had dismissed the calamity entirely 
from our minds. Its shadow depressed us momen- 
tarily again during the spring term of 1893, when one 
of the big fellows announced that it was doubtful 
whether he could return to school next year. A letter 
from his father predicted business depression. "Every- 
body's going to be busted next fall/' he said, "and 
probably this school will have to close up." 

However, we did not pay undue attention to this 
pessimism. It is a common boarding school experience 
that, as a year draws to its close, a great many boys 
proclaim their intention of never coming back to the 
darned old school. The following term finds them 
back bright and early, concealing with difficulty their 
satisfaction at their return. 

We got three weeks' vacation at Christmas, thus 
having the better of the public schools by a week. 
Pupils who lived in distant states were obliged to con- 
sume two or three days in travel, and the extra week 
was given with their convenience in view. To me, this 
additional week was pure gain, and Hank Waite and 
I looked forward eagerly to a unique holiday. He was 
going to stay at his Aimt Lida's house again, and I 
was going to stay with him. This meant an unprece- 
dented freedom. No authority either of school or 
parents for three weeks at Christmas time, and the 
companionship of a chum similarly untrammeled — it 
was inspiring ! We were fourteen, and the world was 
already ours. 
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Hank's aunt, Mrs. Noah, was a timid widow with 
a self-assertive grown daughter. As Hank said, "The 
old lady's easy, but youVe got to watch Nellie." How- 
ever, Nellie had just been graduated from the State 
University, and her own holiday would be sure to be 
filled with social activities — activities which she would 
create for herself, if the energy of the village should 
lag. We anticipated but little trouble from her, and 
even felt (what afterward proved to be the truth) that 
a tacit agreement not to interfere with one another 
could be reached. 

At this distance, I have entirely forgotten whether 
my Christmas stay at Mrs. Noah's had been arranged 
for before the departure of my parents, or whether it 
was an afterthought, arranged by Mrs. Noah at the 
insistence of Hank. I am inclined to think that the 
former was the case, for there was a Christmas tree 
whose branches bore a number of charming gifts for 
me, miraculously arrived from the ends of the earth 
and still wrapped in heavy paper and stamped with 
foreign stamps. 

If Aunt Lida Noah's fussy rules of conduct had 
been adhered to by us, our dream of freedom would 
have come to naught. But Hank's experience of the 
previous summer had taught him that "the old lady 
was easy." The secret was in the exceptions. We 
were to be in the house at half past nine every night — 
tmless we were formally invited out to some special 
party or entertainment which could legitimately delay 
us imtil later. We were to appear for all meals — ^unless 
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we had arranged some excursion where we took our 
lunch along with us. We could skate on the river, or 
on Bunnell's Pond whenever we liked, but must obtain 
permission to go to Tamarack Lake or Kaleska. Rules 
like these had holes through which a team and bobsled 
could be driven ; they worried us not at all. 

There were certain household duties which we were 
supposed to perform. The wood-box must be kept 
filled, and the horse must be taken care of. Since the 
wood for the winter was all cut and piled in a shed 
that connected with the kitchen, the former job was 
a sinecure for two healthy boys, and we performed it 
willingly enough whenever we did not forget it. As 
to the horse, it was such an interesting animal, and 
possessed such possibilities, that its care was, in antici- 
pation at least, a positive pleasure. 

George Augustus St. John was this eccentric steed's 
incredible name. Aimt Lida was afraid of him, Nellie 
was ashamed of him, but to the rest of the village he 
was a source of imalloyed delight. His name was the 
invention of his late master; his training was derived 
from the same humorous source; his habits and cus- 
toms remained to remind the public of the loss they 
had sustained in the demise of Cassius Noah, Esq. 
Sometimes a son inherits from a strongly individual 
father his wit, his mannerisms, his peculiar slant at life, 
to such an extent as to preserve for a new generation 
the traditions of the elder's character. But here was 
a horse that carried on the personality of his dead 
master. From Cassius Noah had George Augustus 
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mysteriously inherited an unexpectedness of action, a 
good-natured contempt for the prejudices of the human 
race, a satirical humor, a hundred vices without a trace 
of viciousness. Any child could do what he pleased 
with this high-minded animal; no adult could compel 
him to do anything that did not accord with his mood. 
Aunt Lida's fear of him did not result from any 
serious misdeeds on his part; he never ran away with 
her, or was otherwise than gentle in her presence. But 
his gentleness was quizzical and impish, and he would 
not obey her at all, except in an occasional fit of absent- 
mindedness. 

It had been the custom of the lamented Cassius to 
omit the bridle and reins when he hitched George 
Augustus to his buggy. He had been accustomed to 
guide the horse by speech, saying "gee" and "haw," 
as to an ox. The old gentleman might have been 
seriously injured if the animal had ever decided to 
bolt, but there seemed to be a perfect understanding 
between them. It was a point of honor in George never 
to run away under those conditions. 

Taking care of George Augustus St. John appealed 
to Hank and me as one of the pleasures of the vacation. 
In return for this chore, we expected to be allowed 
to drive the horse whenever we felt so inclined. There 
was a fairly respectable buggy in the stable, and, better 
still, there was a "cutter" of graceful lines, and we 
prayed piously for sleighing weather. And I foresaw 
the possibility of overcoming a large part of the handi- 
cap that Cock-eye Nelson had over me with Nora 
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Squires. I spent the whole of the first morning of my 
vacation with sponges, brushes and rags, cleaning the 
dust and cobwebs from that cutter. Hank oiled the 
harness. 

"What're we going to do to-night?" Hank wanted 
to know. 

"Going to 'Literary,' " I answered promptly. 

"What in helYs Literary?" 

"It's at the High School Auditorium. Every Friday 
night while school's going on. They call it the Literary 
Society, and they have debates and speak pieces and 
have music." 

"Aw, who wants to listen to school pieces and de- 
bates ? This is our vacation." 

"But everybody goes, you blamed chump. All the 
girls in town will be there. You don't like to go to 
prayer meeting at the Methodist church, either, do you ? 
But I noticed that you went there every Wednesday 
night last summer to take some girl home." 

Hank studied this over for a minute. "That's so," 
he acknowledged. "But I can't figure out why the 
girls wanted to go." 

"Then you're a bigger fool than I thought you were. 
The girls go so that some fellow will take them home. 
Where else can they go when there's nothing else going 
on? There isn't a band concert or an ice cream fes- 
tival every week." 

"There's dances at Fairweather's Hall." 

"Yes, and who goes to them ? Nobody but chippies 
and hired girls I" 
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"Grace Gillespie isn't a — 2l hired girl, and she went 
to one last fall. Her own brother took her." 

"Well, it's all right if her brother took her. And 
anyhow, the Gillespies are new people in Hawbush, 
and they didn't know that Fairweather's dances aren't 
supposed to be respectable. And what's all that got 
to do with Literary?" 

"Listen, we could go late, couldn't we? And not 
have to sit through all that stuff?" 

"Oh, you'll have a good time — ^you'll see." 

I suppose the village high school Literary Society 
still exists. If it does not — if it has been supplanted 
by movies and dances and modem improvements, the 
evolution has not been unattended by a distinct loss. 
In Hawbush, the Literary was the center of social life 
during nine months of the year. It was a High School 
organization, but the pupils of the school did not half 
fill the auditoritmi ; and yet the auditorium was always 
filled. 

On the stage, in front of a painted back-drop repre- 
senting a forest glade, two persons, the president and 
the secretary, were seated at a table. The president 
was generally a boy, the secretary almost invariably a 
girl. The boy rapped for order, the girl read the min- 
utes of the previous meeting. ("If no 'bjections, min- 
utes'U stan'proved 's read," mtmibled the boy) and 
then the real business of the session — ^the Program — 
began. 

Somebody delivered a Declamation; somebody read 
an Essay ; somebody played the Piano ; somebody sang ; 
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two somebodies performed a Dialogue. But three 
things were invariable — ^the Debate, the Paper and the 
Medley. These constituted the real fim of the evening. 
For the life of me, I cannot see why we considered 
the Medley so funny. It required two performers for 
its proper delivery. Sometimes it was read, sometimes 
it was recited, sometimes it was sung; but always it 
consisted of bits of familiar poems, recitations or 
songs, dovetailed together with an eye to incongruities 
of juxtaposition. This could be crudely or skillfully 
done, but the average was probably a pretty sad affair, 
producing such passages as this : 

Strophe 

To be or not to be, that is the question; 
Whether 

Antistrophe 

'Twere better to have loved and lost 
Than never 

Stro. 

More, ah never more. 
Shall we wander by the shore; 
Never hear the curlews call. 
Or the sweetest sound 

Ant. 

Of all sad words of tongue or pen, 
The saddest are these. It might have 
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Stro. 

Ben Battle was a soldier bold, 

And used to war's alarms, 
But a cannon ball took off his legs 

So he laid 

Ant. 

Down went McGinty 
To the bottom of 

Stro. 

The Sea, the sea, the open sea, 
The blue, the fresh, the ever free, 
Without a mark. 

Ant. 

Without a sou, 
Fm stony broke, what shall I do? 

(Et cetera, ad nauseam.) 

The composition of these masterpieces must have 
required prodigious research among the readers and 
the One Hundred Best Selections, and no work could 
have been more futile. And yet I seem to remember 
that we followed them with rapt attention, and laughed 
loudly at any particularly incongruous joining of 
quotations. 

The Paper was also a double-barreled composition. 
Two pupils — ^usually a boy and a girl — ^put the news 
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and gossip of the week into quasi-newspaper form ; all 
of the items were facetious, and were read altematdy 
by the author-performers. The "Personal Items" were 
extremely personal, and mostly of an embarrassing 
nature. The Advertisements were gems like this: 

"For Sale — Cheap, for cash, one gentle, well- 
broken pony; answers to the name of Caesar. Owner 
obliged to part with him for reasons too numerous to 
mention. Apply to Arthur Brumbaugh." 

This would be received with shrieks of laughter. It 
implied that the unfortunate Arthur had been caught 
using a crib in his Latin class. But a large proportion 
of the personal items and classified advertisements con- 
tained sly references to the callow love affairs of the 
pupils. On this breathless theme, the Itunbering rustic 
wit had full swing; laughter became hysterical at times, 
and it was easy to pick out in the audience the victims 
of these crude pleasantries by the sign of the flaming 
countenance. Cruelty is the moving element in primi- 
tive humor, and here it flourished as in the days of 
Plautus or of Chaucer. 

It was an Advertisement in the Paper that thrilled 
me with mingled indignation and joy on this night 
when Hank and I attended Literary. I was beginning 
to be bored at the items which produced so much mer- 
riment among the others, for the significance of most 
of the jests was lost upon me. Then came this sensa- 
tional hit, read with great gusto by one of the grinning 
partners on the platform: 
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"Lost — By Gerald Nelson, in front of the Methodist 
Church, Wednesday evening after prayer meeting, 
Nora Squires. A big reward will be paid for the re- 
turn of this article, which the loser values on account 
of associations." 

While the audience was roaring, giggling, cackling, 
slapping one another on the back, and gazing pointedly 
at the victims of this outrage — both present, though 
far apart — I stole a glance around. Nora, sitting with 
two other girls on the left side of the room near the 
front, was hiding her face in her hands, but the back 
of her shapely neck was as red as a bed of salvia. 
Gerald (how strange to hear Cock-eye Nelson's real 
name!) was seated on the right side of the auditorium, 
near the rear — obviously as far from Nora as he could 
get. He was affecting a scornful nonchalance, but 
doing it with great difficulty and nervousness. And 
he flared up angrily at the nudges and whispers of his 
companions. 

But I had a pleasurable pain in the pit of my stom- 
ach, such as one gets just before the double doors 
open on a lighted Christmas tree, or just before the 
curtain goes up at the minstrel show. Nora had given 
Cock-eye the mitten ! She had allowed somebody else 
to take her home from prayer meeting — or perhaps 
she had merely refused his escort and gone home by 
herself. At any rate, it had been a public rejection. 
And now was the time to catch her on the rebound. 

Somebody performed "The Shepherd Boy" on the 
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piano, and then the debate started. I endeavored to 
give this forensic exercise my attention, but it seemed 
unnecessarily long and wordy to me this time; and 
this in spite of the fact that Horace Appleyard, the 
yr/ung Cicero and Daniel Webster of the school, was 
(jfit of the debaters. Horace was verbose to-iright He 
always was, I suppose, but on previous occasions I had 
delighted in his verbosity. 

Indeed, Horace was a wonder. He was a tall and 
handsome youth, with a sort of senatorial air about 
him. He wore his black, wavy hair rather long, but 
kept it brushed straight back from a high and noble 
Iwow. His manner was assured, his bearing graceful. 
He had every trick of gesture and delivery that I had 
ol>scrvcd in Col Cal Kimmel, the auctioneer, Jim 
Priest, the lawyer, and the spellbinders from afar who 
had come to Hawbush during the just finished cam- 
paign. Four years later, when I heard William Jen- 
nings Bryan for the first time, I marveled that the 
silver tongued orator should copy so closely the 
methods of Horace Appleyard. Any one could see that 
Horace was destined to sway the councils of the nation. 

Let it be parenthesized here that he fulfilled his 
manifest destiny. He studied law at the State Uni- 
versity and then plunged straight into politics. In 1896 
we find him following the banner of the Peerless 
Leader, and going down gallantly to defeat with the 
rest of the losers in The First Battle. He was running 
for a minor county office then. Afterward, he re- 
canted from the Free Silver heresy and sttunped the 
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state for McKinley and Prosperity in 1900. To-day he 
is a member of the state legislature from his home 
district — I forget which branch of the assembly he 
adorns and instructs. He has never had time to build 
up much of a law practice. But the papers print 
"Hon." in front of his name, and will do so until the 
day he dies, and one day after, if the funeral occurs 
so soon. 

On that December Friday night, however, he had 
no power to sway a heart usurped by a tenderer elo- 
quence. The sublime irony of his "my honorable 
opponents!" (. . . "So are they all — all honorable 
men!" . . .) left me cold; my applause was but per- 
functory when the usual unanimous decision of the 
judges awarded the debate to his side. There re- 
mained but the reading of the program for the next 
meeting, and then the motion to adjourn would be in 
order and I might put my fortunes to the touch. I 
whispered to Hank that I would see him later, and 
slipped toward the door. 

From the hall outside, I had a view of Nora and 
her companions working their way very slowly toward 
the exit, exchanging remarks and titters with other 
girls, or saying, "Aw, you shut up!" to the heavy 
pleasantries of the boys. Nora had no hat, but as 
she drew near the door, she wound a "fascinator" 
around her head. The fascinator was a coquettish, 
crocheted affair, light but voluminous, and could be 
used at will for shawl, scarf or headdress. I thought 
it a delicious garment, and an incipient fetichism tin- 
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gled my nerves. Nora's face was framed demm-ely by 
the white wool, but her dimples and her sparkling eyes 
were wonderfully brought out by it 

"May I have the pleasure of your company home. 
Miss Squires?'' I mumbled, as she steiq)ed into the halL 
It was an invariable formula, or I should certainly have 
muffed it. 

"Why," she hesitated, "Belle and Anna are with 
me." 

I had ignored her friends, without apology — it was 
usual on such occasions and not considered at all rude 
— but it was now necessary to recognize their presence 
and importance. I had broken the ice, and my self- 
confidence had returned. 

"I should be pleased to see you all home," I said. 
"That is, unless any of you have — er — " and here I 
hesitated among the words "engagements," "dates," 
and "escorts." 

"We haven't," giggled Belle Chapman, who was a 
bold piece, but generally (and rather inexplicably) un- 
attached. "We're all old maids and man-haters, and 
no fellas pay any attention to us. Come on — ^we're 
blocking the hall." 

And so we scampered down the steps. Out on the 
walk I hardly knew how to conduct myself, for you 
can't grasp three girls' arms at once. The accepted 
manner of seeing a girl home was to seize her firmly 
by the biceps and walk close; this elevated your own 
elbow at an acute angle behind your back; and this 
was as conventional an attitude as was the stiff and 
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horizontal left arm wherewith you pumped time in 
waltzing. Now we walked four abreast, and I in- 
sinuated myself between Nora and Belle, but made no 
attempt at arm-holding. I felt quite a devil-among- 
the-ladies at that, and wished I had a cigaret to ac- 
centuate my manhood, independence and high spirits. 

First, we went to Anna's house, because that was 
the nearest. It was a cold night, and we didn't linger 
long to chatter in front of her door. She did not invite 
us in because it was after ten and the house was dark. 
Then there was a debate as to whether Nora and I 
should take Belle home, or Belle and I should take 
Nora home. But the conclusion was foregone, and 
Belle was only teasing when she demanded that Nora 
be taken home first. There was an etiquette about 
these things, and it was Nora whose company I had 
sought. We took Belle home, and Nora kissed her 
good-night with great affection. I turned politely away 
from their whispers and embraces, but I was somehow 
stirred by them. Belle was giving Nora some roguish 
advice (about me, prestunably) and Nora affected to 
be angry, and slapped Belle. Then she kissed the place 
she had slapped. Then I said my feet were getting 
cold and that we'd better be moving along. I got a 
firm grip of Nora's arm above the elbow, and set a 
slow pace. 

Nora was voluble, for the first time. "Ain't Belle 
a dear?" she demanded. "She's an awful tease, but 
she's the best friend I've got and she's the sweetest girl 
in this town. She don't have any beaux, but that's 
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because she doesn't care much for fellas. I guess she 
knows too much — she's awful smart. Anyhow, none 
of the boys in this town are good enough for her. Why 
don't Henry Waite go with her? He ain't keeping 
company with any girl, is he?" 

The speech gave me a good deal to think about. I 
vaguely felt it as rather vulgar — I wished Nora would 
use better grammar, and I thought with discomfort 
of how my mother would mimic her speech and her 
naive adherence to the social crudities of Hawbush. 
On the other hand, in a few apparently thoughtless 
sentences, she had bridged over several difficulties for 
me, and had made some innocent suggestions that were 
fraught with possibilities. She would have repudiated 
with indignation a crude translation of the remarks 
that she had offered for tacit acceptance. But here 
was the plain inference : Belle was her chum, and Hank 
was mine; Hank was to be persuaded to "go with" 
Belle — and that meant an already accepted arrange- 
ment that I was to be the cavalier of Nora herself. A 
foursome had been arranged — ^and no doubt previously 
discussed by the two girls. 

It wasn't far to Nora's house, but her remarks had 
saved several hours' laborious conversation. I felt as 
if she had economized a week's preliminary courtship 
for me, and I warmed with gratitude and tenderness. 
With an easy familiarity that I had not felt a few 
minutes before, I dared to refer to the contretemps at 
the Literary. 

"That was pretty rough — ^that Paper this evening," 
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I said. *What did you do to Cock-eye Wednesday 
night?" 

Nora jerked her arm from my grasp and stamped 
her foot — rather ineffectively, for she was wearing 
rubbers. 

"I don't see what business it is of anybody's what 
I did!" she cried, angrily. "Gerald Nelson never 
owned me, and George and Hazel had no right to shame 
me right there before everybody. It was the meanest 
thing I ever heard of ! And I didn't think you'd hu- 
miliate me by talking about it." 

She was on the verge of tears, and I hastened to 
apologize, but made floundering work of it. 

"Why, listen, Nora, I never meant to hurt your 
feelings. I didn't know what it was all about. And 
if you turned him down, the joke is on him, not you. 
He's the one that got laughed at. And anyhow, I 
thought maybe you'd like to tell me about it. I — I 
wouldn't do anything to make you mad for the world, 
Nora. Honest I wouldn't !" 

I got hold of her arm again and pressed it against 
my side. She walked on, unyielding for a few steps, 
then relaxed and gave my cold hand a little squeeze 
with her upper arm, and her warm body against my 
knuckles sent my pulse up rapidly. I returned the 
pressure ardently, and she looked up at me and smiled 
a little. 

"Well, don't let's talk about it any more," she said, 
as if we had discussed it at length. "And don't ever 
speak of Gerald Nelson to me again. He's perfectly 
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horrid, and I despise him worse'n I despise a snake. I 
wish I could kill him !" 

If I had been older and more experienced in women's 
ways, it might have occurred to me that there was too 
much feeling in this hatred of an erstwhile sweetheart. 
Indifference would have been better. But Nora was 
my first girl, and I did not analyze. I was delighted 
at the vehemence of her expressions, and considered 
Nelson no longer a rival. 

At Nora's front door, I hesitated to say good-night. 
The house was dark, except for the glow of the base- 
burner through the parlor window. "I can't ask you 
in," she whispered, "because the folks have gone to 
bed, and Mamma don't like for me to have company 
so late." Then she relapsed into the social formula. 
"It's been a pleasure to have your company, and I've 
had a nice time." 

Still I lingered. The moonlight shone on the un- 
shadowed porch and a half dozen curtained neighbors 
might have spied upon any demonstration of affection. 
But I wanted to kiss Nora good-night, and I didn't 
know how to say so. In fact, I didn't know whether 
I ought to say anything about it, nor whether I should 
dare to do it after all, if a chance came. I temporized. 

"Aw, don't talk about a nice time ! I've got a horse 
and cutter now, and if we get some snow, we'll go 
sleigh-riding. And maybe, one of these nights, Hank 
and I can fix up the two-seater, and you and I and 
Hank and Belle can take a moonlight drive to Burgess 
Junction and have some oysters." Nora clapped her 
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hands at this, and I could think of no more to say. 
My teeth were chattering, and I went on : "Well, Fm 
pretty cold, and I guess I'd better be going." 

As I held her hand — ^how warm it was, and how 
soft ! — I glanced up and down the street. She seemed 
to take pity on me, for she whispered, "Poor boy ! Step 
into the hall a minute and get warm — ^but don't make 
any noise." 

She opened the door silently — ^we seldom locked up 
in Hawbush — and I stepped into the hall with her. 
The door into the parlor was closed, and the hall was 
almost as cold as the porch had been, but that was of 
no consequence. I started to say something, but Nora 
said "Sh-sh !" and put her hand over my mouth, there 
in the darkness. I hesitated no longer, but reached 
out and pulled her to me. My lips touched her nose, 
which was very cold, but she tilted her head a bit, as if 
to avoid the caress, and her warm mouth met mine on 
the instant. Then she pushed me away, very gently. 

"Oh !" she said, in a shocked whisper. "Who told 
you you could?" 

"Who— who told me I couldn't?" I stuttered, in 
ecstasy. 

"Sh-sh-h-h! You must go — ^good-night, Jerry!" 
And she held the door open, letting the moonlight in. 
Her face was flushed, her lips smiled, her eyes shone, 
her dimples twinkled. I was surprised at the sound of 
my footsteps on the walk as I strode down the street, 
for I seemed to be walking on a cushion of air, in 
defiance of gravitation. 
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I had kissed a girl, and she had allowed it ! I had 
a sweetheart! I was a man among men, a squire of 
dames, a troubadour, a member of the mystic free- 
masonry of lovers! How smooth her cheeks were, 
and how soft her lips! At the next opportunity, I 
would kiss her many times — ^how had I been satisfied 
to-night with only one? Oh, what a beautiful world it 
was ! What a moon — I had never noticed before how 
lovely the moon could be ! Poor Hank — ^he was prob- 
ably in bed now, snoring away and entirely unconscious 
of the glory of the universe. Hank had tried to kiss 
Nora, once, and had got slapped for it. Some fellows 
never had any success with women, while others — ^well, 
it probably required certain debonair qualities that 
fellows like Hank did not possess . . . 

Hank was snoring, all right, but he was not in bed. 
Our room contained no stove, but was heated (theo- 
retically) by a *'drum/' That is to say, the stovepipe 
from the base-burner in the room below did not enter 
the chimney on that floor, but ran through a hole in 
the ceiling to the chimney hole in our room. And in 
the part of the stovepipe that was in our room, there 
was a huge bulge, called a "drum." This was supposed 
to collect some of the heat that went up the pipe and 
to keep our room plenty warm enough — for a bed- 
room. 

Hank had removed all the coverings from the bed, 
wrapped himself up in them and seated himself in a 
rocking chair drawn close to the drtun. Having thus 
assured himself that I could not go to bed without 
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awakening him, he had gone to sleep while reading 
"The Life of P. T. Bamum, By Himself." I dtmiped 
him out on the floor, and he came to, slowly and pain- 
fully. When he was thoroughly awake, he revealed 
the news that he had considered too important to keep 
till morning. 

"Cock-eye Nelson is telling around," he burbled, 
"that Nora Squires never gave him the mitten, but he 
had to jilt her. He says she wanted to marry him, but 
he wouldn't do it because she was nothing but a kid, 
and he wasn't ready to get married yet, and when he 
was, it would be to a grown-up woman, and not to an 
infant that's just started to high school. And any- 
how, he says it was getting time to break off with 
Nora, because human nature is human nature, and he's 
got feelings the same as any man, and he couldn't be 
responsible for what would happen if she kept making 
a fuss over him and letting him take her wherever he 
wanted to, and he says " 

I could feel my hair stiffening, and the spittle of 
rage trickling from the corners of my mouth. 

"Cock-eye Nelson is a dam cad and a coward and 
a dirty dog!" I shrieked. "And, by God, he'll take all 
that back and shut his filthy mouth or I'll shoot his 
head off! Nora Squires" (I choked a little on the 
name, for its connotation was sacred now, and I pro- 
nounced it with difficulty) "is a good, straight girl, 
and she wouldn't look at that cock-eyed pup if he came 
to her on his knees. She hates his guts. She " 

"Boys — boys !" Nellie Noah was calling to us from 
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the hall below. "You stop that racket and go to sleep ! 
The idea of keeping the whole house awake like this! 
And I heard you swear, too, Jerry Tracy. Aren't you 
ashamed Y* 

So I had to nurse my wrath in silence. And how 
could I sleep, with all I had on my mind ? The joy of 
my first experience in the tender passion — ^the shock of 
this caddish talk of Nelson's — the unwelcome seed of 
suspicion it had planted in my heart, in spite of my 
indignant repudiation of it. And last, but by no means 
of the least importance, the realization of sin brought 
home to me by Nellie Noah. I had said "by God'' — 
and such was my upbringing and the superstitious fear 
of an avenging Deity, that at fourteen years of age, 
this was the first time I had ever taken the name of 
God in vain ! I had to persuade myself that the oath 
was a righteous one before I could ease my conscience. 
Suddenly, "Tristram Shandy" came to my mind — ^and 
then I had a vision of the Accusing Angel handing in 
my oath to the high chancery of Heaven — of the 
Recording Angel dropping a tear upon it as he wrote 
it down, and blotting it out forever — it was a sublime 
picture! I shed a few tears myself, I think, and I fell 
asleep in a state of qualified beatitude. 



CHAPTER X 



WHY am I unable, after all these years and with 
all my armor of worldly wisdom and dearly 
bought humor, to look back on the events of 
those three winter weeks as the sheer farce comedy 
which they undoubtedly constituted? Why do I still 
feel them as tragedy, heartbreak, catastrophe? The 
continuity of personality is strongly demonstrated 
here ; I cannot stand aside and laugh at the comedy of 
that boy that was I, as if it was — ^Hank's comedy, for 
instance. I smile at it now, but I do not laugh at it. 
Something hurts yet. 

There was the oyster supper at Burgess Junction — a 
fiasco that still humiliates me. Hank and I cleaned up 
the two-seated sleigh and waited for a snowstorm. It 
came, finally — ^thick and wet, and packing easily — and 
we made an engagement with the girls for the next 
evening. Nellie Noah was against it. She treated us 
like little boys, and warned us about being careful at 
the bridge and getting home early. Aunt Lida wrung 
her thin hands, and prophesied dismal things concern- 
ing the fiery disposition of George Augustus. We had 
to beg like little children. 

Belle's parents were equally difficult— even suggest- 
ing the crowning indignity of having "some older 
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person" go along with us. Nora's parents did not 
appear at all in the matter; they were evidently ac- 
customed to having their daughter run about in the 
evening, and never made any objections. We got 
away, finally, but Hank played a clever trick on me 
by jumping into the driver's seat and taking the reins 
before we started for the girls. Too late did I dis- 
cover that if Hank did the driving on the way to Bur- 
gess Junction, I should have to drive on the return 
trip— when it should be dark ! For him and Belle, the 
cosy opportunities of the back seat — for Nora and me, 
the responsibility of the reins and the publicity of the 
front ! 

We got to Burgess Junction without incident ; I held 
Nora's hand all the way, but could make no further 
demonstrations, for Belle turned half way round and 
talked to us during the entire seven miles. At the res- 
taurant (Jake's Dining Parlor for Ladies & Gents, 
Meals at All Hours, Oysters in Season) we attracted 
more attention than was comfortable. Lunch cotmter 
loafers made remarks about where- was-the-rest-of-the- 
Sunday-school, and the pert waitress addressed each of 
us impartially as "Kiddie." 

The Oyster Supper consisted of a huge milk stew 
accompanied by cold-slaw, with raisin pie and coffee to 
finish up on. This collation had formerly been served 
at a quarter a cover ; we now discovered that prices had 
advanced to thirty-five cents. Hank and I had just a 
dollar and a half between us, and I had bought a box 
of cigarets to be produced after supper. We couldn't 
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buy cigarets in Hawbush, where we were known, but 
the Junction was an easy town. So the supper cleaned 
us out entirely, and we couldn't buy any candy for the 
girls. I traded my box of cigarets back for ten cents' 
worth of gum drops, but the man at the counter made 
such a to-do about it that our strapped condition be- 
came publicly apparent. We left the restaurant 
hastily, and the girls were not at all cordial. The 
weather had turned warm, while we were eating our 
oysters, and now it was raining. 

In a few minutes it poured. We tmblanketed the 
indignant George Augustus St. John and started for 
home, with me driving and Nora sitting unresponsive at 
my side. The horse blanket steamed vilely, but we 
had to use it as a lap robe, because the girls had 
wrapped the other robe about their heads and shoul- 
ders as protection against the miserable downpour. 
But it was not until we had left the town and turned 
into the gravel road to Hawbush that the real discom- 
fort of the situation smote us. The snow was almost 
all melted away. The rusty runners of the sleigh 
screeched a maddening protest as they scraped along 
the pebbles. The horror of those seven miles has left 
an indelible scar upon my soul. 

George Augustus made heavy work of it, and when- 
ever we came to a hill, he would stop, refusing to budge 
until we all piled out and led him. The old horse 
could evidently count is far as four, at least — we could 
not fool him by leaving the g^rls in the sleigh. We 
were two hours in making that seven miles, and neither 
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of the g^rls would say good-night to us at the end of 
the trip. They jumped out at convenient corners and 
ran for home. Our house was illuminated. Aunt Lida 
and Nellie were sitting up for us and worrying. They 
had a neighbor in, and were thinking of sending out a 
searching party for us. 

"This ends these night excursions!'' was our greet- 
ing. Then we were given hot foot-baths and hoar- 
hound cough-sirup and packed off to bed. Our story 
would be all over town in the morning — ^that was the 
comforting assurance on which we went to sleep. 

The next morning, George Augustus St. John most 
outrageously added his act to the farce that was 
tragedy. I remembered when I awoke that I had 
omitted a very necessary duty, in the misery of the 
night before. I had neglected to bed George down. 
We had cleaned his stall before starting on our ill- 
starred excursion, but had left the spreading of a new 
straw bed until our return. And then we hadn't 
thought of it. 

Now, one of George's many peculiarities and eccen- 
tricities was a prejudice against the halter. He de- 
manded to be left loose in his stall, and broke every 
variety of rope and tie that could be devised for him. 
There was no box stall in the stable, but George never 
made any trouble as long as he was allowed his head. 
He had been accustomed for years to being turned 
loose in the stable ; he sought his manger quietly, and 
there he ate and laid him down — for he was not of 
the horses that are content to sleep standing. 
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And so I hurried to the stable full of remorse for 
my carelessness, whereby upon hard boards our worthy 
steed had been obliged to repose his not unprominent 
bones. I went apologetically to the stall — and George 
Augustus was not there. 

Neither was he in either of the other two stalls. Nor 
was he in the lean-to which served as harness room 
and carriage shed. He was clean gone, without a trace. 
I went to the door and called for Hank, who was be- 
hindhand with his dressing and ablutions. He came 
down sleepily, and I broke the news to him. And he 
didn't believe me until he had looked into the stable 
for himself. 

"Well, what's become of the old crowbait?'' he 
growled. 

"He got mad because we didn't bed him down, and 
he's run away," I answered. "Now we've got to get 
him before Aunt Lida or Nell find out that he's gone. 
I'm sick of their talk. Come on!" 

"Hold on! How could he run away? We didn't 
leave the door open." 

I hadn't thought of that. No — I had found the 
door closed as usual — locked on the outside by means 
of a wooden pin thrust through the staple. The door 
had been closed after George got out. 

"Somebody's stolen him !" I gasped. 

"Somebody's borrowed him, maybe," was Hank's 
optimistic theory. "You know, Dayton Beazeley uses 
him whenever he wants to, and so does that old cousin 
of Aunt Lida's — ^you know, old man Judson. I'll tell 
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you — ^you go into the house and find out, and Til go up 
and throw down the hay, just as usual. And Til get 
some straw into that stall before anybody sees that it 
wasn't done last night." 

With which practical decision, Hank grabbed a fork 
and rushed up the steep steps to the mow, while I 
turned doubtfully to the house. But I got no further 
than the stable door before astonished yells from Hank 
brought me running back again. 

"For the lova Gawd, come up here!" yelled Hank, 
and I picked up the other hay fork and took the steps 
three at a time. I do not know why I took the fork, 
but I suppose I had a dim idea that I should need a 
weapon of some sort. As my head emerged above the 
level of the haymow floor, I stopped and gazed open- 
mouthed in the direction indicated by Hank's pointing 
finger. 

George Augustus St. John lay comfortably in a nest 
of hay, contemplating us with only a mild interest as 
he selected a danty mouthful of timothy and munched 
it with no particular appetite. We might have known 
that such an intelligent beast would refuse to lie on 
boards, even if he had to climb a ladder to reach a 
comfortable bed. 

We laughed until the tears rolled down our cheeks, 
and until the sobering thought of how to get George 
down again put an end to our merriment. We got a 
halter and succeeded in making him rise reluctantly to 
his feet, but when we headed him for the steps, he 
balked. Indeed, we could not blame him for that, nor 
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did we urge him — for we had to pull at his head, and 
the thought of a horse missing his footing and falling 
downstairs on us was not to be entertained with in- 
difference. Hank suggested blindfolding him, but 
the horse wouldn't stand for that a minute. He 
began rearing and pawing the air in an alarming 
fashion, and we desisted. We were discussing the 
practicability of summoning Curly Cnrni, the vil- 
lage blacksmith, who might rig a block and tackle 
and get the animal down through the wide window, 
when Aunt Lida called us to breakfast. So we had 
to leave George in possession of the mow for the 
time being. 

Breakfast was awful — ^the two women insisted on 
recurring to the events of the night before, demanding 
details of the affair, picking it to pieces and recon- 
structing it, as people do whose lives contain little 
incident, and who must make the most of what comes 
their way. And Nellie capped the climax by ordering 
us to hitch George to the buggy as soon as breakfast 
was over, for, miserable as the roads were, she was 
determined to drive into the country to invite some 
friends of hers to a progressive euchre party on the 
next evening. Progressive euchre was quite the thing 
in the more reckless circles of village society, then; 
bridge and five-htmdred had not yet been invented, I 
suppose. We mumbled that it would take some time 
to clean the harness after last night's muddying, and 
with this feeble attempt to gain a little leeway, made 
our escape to the stable again. 
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And when we got there, George Augustus was 
standing in his stall, whickering gently for corn. 



The thaw didn't last long; on the day before Christ- 
mas the mercury dropped again, and long before night 
a real blizzard was in full swing. Old-fashioned 
Christmas weather we called it, with the immemorial 
and ill-founded assumpton that the climate is never so 
dependable and conservative as it used to be. To me, 
at any rate, it was not an old-fashioned Christmas. 
There would be Christmas presents, of course — already 
several interesting looking express packages had ar- 
rived from abroad, and my Grandmother had sent a 
big box from Connecticut. But I shouldn't be able 
to hang up my stocking — sl loved ceremony persisted 
in long after Santa Claus had become an untenable 
myth. Nellie and her mother would laugh at me, in 
spite of their persistent dogma concerning my child- 
ishness, while the skeptic presence of Henry Waite 
would put any yielding to the old sentiment out of 
the question. And it was not the custom to have a 
Tree at Aunt Lida's house. I had not yet ventured 
to find out how I stood with Nora, either, and alto- 
gether my Christmas Eve was as miserable as possible. 

Things brightened up a bit, in the morning. We 
had a very jolly breakfast; Hank and I had remem- 
bered to buy small remembrances for Nellie and her 
mother, and they had in turn put several gifts at the 
plates of each of us. The things my parents had sent 
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proved exotic and exciting, and the box from Grand- 
mother was a perfect treasure chest of unexpected 
things — a sweater, a fruit cake, a tennis racket, a jar 
of doughnuts, a game of Crokinole, a box of Jonathan 
apples from the old orchard. 

It had snowed throughout the night, but the wind 
had died, and the snow had stopped drifting. Sleigh- 
bells were jingling; I was able to think of sleighing 
again without any deep shudder of revulsion. But I 
did not think about the two-seater. My mind was on 
the cutter, its smart appearance, its intimacy, its silver 
bells on the thills — and Nora under the fur robe beside 
me. Surely her annoyance would be gone by now — 
she could see that the whole sad affair had happened 
through no fault of mine — she would be softened by 
the tender sentiments of the season. And I had bought 
her a Present. It was a Cut Glass Dish. 

Genuine Cut Glass was very swell. Housewives 
never omitted the descriptive adjective if the article 
they were referring to was of that variety. It was the 
same with Solid Silver Spoons. Or Hand Painted 
Pictures. Or Brussels Carpets. And one day I had 
walked with Nora past Fletcher's store, and this Cut 
Glass Dish had been in the window, and she had said, 
"Oh, how beautiful — it shines like diamonds ! Til bet 
it's awful expensive." So afterward I had priced it 
and found that it was indeed expensive — $4.50, and it 
wouldn't hold more than a quart of anything! But I 
had bought it, with the reckless extravagance of the 
lover. I had also bought a pound of candy and put it 
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in the dish, and put the dish in a box — right side up 
with care — and marked it, "Miss Nora Squires. Merry 
Christmas from You Know Who." 

I waited till about an hour after dinner — ^that is, un- 
til about three o'clock, because of course everybody eats 
Christmas dinner two hours late, as on Sunday — and 
then, in my new stiff collar and necktie and scarfpin 
and real Kid Gloves, walked to Nora's house, carrying 
my offering with awkward care in front of me. I 
pulled a bell, which jangled somewhere in the back of 
the house. There was a pause in the festal sounds 
from within, and in a minute the door was opened by 
Nora's little brother Milt. He stared at my new 
collar, my new gloves and the package in my hand. 

"Nora ain't here," he said, without waiting for my 
question. "She's went away somewheres, but I do'no 
where. Is that a Christmuss present for her ? What's 
in it? Kin I see it?" 

"Don't hold the door open, Miltie — we'll freeze to 
death !" called the voice of his mother. "Tell whoever 
it is to come in." 

"He do' wanna come in!" screamed the infant, 
knowingly. "He's got a present for Nora!" 

Sounds indicated that Mrs. Squires was coming to 
the door to investigate, and I thrust the package into 
Milton's grubby hands. "Give it to your sister when 
she comes back," I said, and fled hastily. I had never 
talked to Mrs. Squires since assuming my role of 
Nora's accepted swain, and the embarrassment of a 
meeting now would have been too much for me. Mrs. 
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Squires called out something unintelligible as I ran to 
the gate, but I took off my cap and managed to say 
"Merry Christmas !'' over my shoulder in reply. Then 
I hurried away down the street. 

Hank wasn't at home, and Aunt Lida said she 
thought he had gone "down town." But down town 
was all but deserted when I arrived at the square. No 
teams were hitched to the racks and posts, and none 
of the stores were open. Even the barber shop, center 
of all things, was closed and curtained. I knew that 
they were probably playing poker in the back room of 
that delectable place, but I knew equally well that if 
they were, they wouldn't let me in. I walked about 
dejected and lonely. The early dusk of a clouded De- 
cember day was beginning to set in. 

So I decided to go home and read. One of my g^fts 
had been a real treasure — a book by Mark Twain that 
I had not yet seen. It was bound in dark red morocco, 
and it was full of intriguing illustrations. Its title was 
"A Connecticut Yankee at the Court of King Arthur." 
A feast awaited me. As I turned out of the square, 
homeward bound, a cutter dashed past with a fine 
jingle of bells. Two people were in the sleigh, bun- 
dled up past recognition, but I knew Cock-eye Nelson's 
rig, and wondered idly what wild sport that dashing 
young man considered proper for Christmas day. 

Hank had preceded me home, and was now in the 
parlor, looking at the pictures in my new book. He too 
had been wandering about the town and had found no 
companions and nowhere to go. "Gosh!" he said, as 
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I came into the room, "did you ever see such a dead 
place as this? Everybody's dead — I wish / was dead !'* 
It was plain that Hank was homesick, and I felt little 
better myself. However, we cheered each other up a 
bit. I volunteered to read the "Connecticut Yankee" 
aloud, and we were quite merry by the time Nellie 
called us to supper. 

Cold turkey, of course, and bread and butter and 
pickles and cake and milk and jelly. We hadn't much 
appetite, for more than the memory of dinner was still 
with us, but we managed to eat a little. And just as 
we were finishing, the doorbell rang. Nellie answered 
it. In a moment, she returned with a teasing grin on 
her face and a letter in her hand. 

"It was little Milton Squires with a note for you, 
Jerry," she said. "He wouldn't wait for an answer. 
I suppose you are asked out this evening to more ex- 
citing company than we could aflFord you." 

Hank looked disgusted and disappointed; I suppose 
I turned red as I reached for the note. Nora was 
probably thanking me for her present — but indeed, 
perhaps, she was inviting me to come over for the 
evening. I was panicky, and hated to read the missive 
with everybody looking on. So when I opened it, I 
only pretended to read it. "Yes, it's an invitation," I 
bluffed, forcing an elaborate yawn. "But I don't know 
whether I'll go or not. I'm pretty tired, and I guess 
I'd rather stay at home and read 'King Arthur.' Well, 
Hank, we better feed old George and bed him down." 

I lit the lantern and started for the stable before 
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Hank had finished his bread and jelly. I set the lan- 
tern on the oats box, and by. its smoky light I read 
my note. I can remember every syllable of it to this 
day ; and here it is in all its {rightfulness : 

"Friend Jerry: 

I thank you very much for your kind Xmas gift but 
I don't know if I had ought to accept of it or not. I 
hate to hurt your feelings, but Mama thinks I am too 
young to keep Company and I think she is right because 
it is foolish for fellows and girls to keep steady Com- 
pany when they are not old enough to get married for 
many years if at all, so you must not come to see me 
any more or take me home from places or Sunday 
night church because IVe got to study some this vaca- 
tion because I did not pass in English and Algebra. I 
hope we will remain friends. You can send me back 
my notes and my locket with my hair in and if you 
want me to I will send you back your ring and the 
Cut Glass dish but I will be pleased to keep them if 
you want me to for Friendships sake. Your True 

Friend 

NORA CATHERINE SQUIRES." 

Hank was coming, and I stuffed the note into my 
pocket. My head was going around, and my teeth 
chattered. I told myself that I had received my death- 
blow. I stared at Hank as if he were a stranger. 

"What's the matter — sick?'' he asked. 

"Yes," I answered in a weak voice that must have 
convinced him as much as had my white face of the 
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Mrriowness of my ailment "I fed awful sick. Hank 
You do the chores to-night, and I'll do your share to- 
morrow — ^honest I will. I got to go and take a walk. 
TiX} much Christmas dinner and candy and stuff, I 
guess. Will you, Hank ?" 

''Sure I will," he responded. "You better not take 
a walk — ^you better go in and lie down. Suppose you 
get sicker?" 

"No, I need the air. You do the chores and FU take 
a walk, ril be all right." 

"Stick your finger down your throat." 

"No, no^rU get over it after a while." 

I rushed out of the stable and started down the dark 
street. There remained, I thought, a shred of hope. 
The letter had intimated that all this was her mother's 
doing — the hateful old beast ! Perhaps her mother had 
dictated it and forced her to send it. Surely there 
would have been some word of affection, some note of 
tenderness, had she been a free agent. I became almost 
happy in the thought. If parental objections were the 
only difficulty, we could manage some way. Indeed, 
this lent an added romance to the affair. We would 
meet secretly — we would circumvent her mother. 

Again, it might be mere coquetry. I had not seen 
her for several days — perhaps she was taking this 
method of bringing me back to her feet. I laughed 
aloud, as I walked. The note had contained nothing 
final — nothing that a few words might not overturn. 

I found myself in front of Nora's house, and a plan 
took shape in my mind. I would tiptoe about the place 
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and peep into a window. If Nora were alone in the 
parlor, I would tap lightly on the pane and summon 
her forth. A whisper from her that her heart was still 
true — ^perhaps even a hasty kiss in the darkness — at 
any rate, a word of reassurance, and my trouble would 
be over. I could arrange the future. 

It was very dark. The gate was open; the snow 
deadened my footsteps. The shades were drawn, but 
a light from the parlor shone beneath one of them, 
which lacked an inch or two of being completely down. 
The sill was on a level with my eyes. I crept close 
and looked into the room. 

Nora and Cock-eye Nelson were sitting side by side 
on the sofa. They were holding hands, and their heads 
were close together. In front of them was a "cricket" 
or low hassock, and on that cricket was a Cut Glass 
Dish with candy in it. As I looked, they reached their 
disengaged hands out simultaneously, and each took a 
piece of candy. They giggled — he put the piece he 
had taken into her mouth, and she put her piece into 
his mouth. Then they shrieked joyously, and their 
heads bobbed together again. I sneaked out of the 
yard, and began to run down the street. My heart was 
broken and my life was wrecked. 

And I was done with women — done with *em ! 



CHAPTER XI 



HANK md I got to looking forward to the 
resiunption of school with unconfessed impa- 
tience. Christmas holidays were a hollow 
mockery to me ; to Hank they were dull and colorless. 
The pangs of disprized love had not been his, but a 
dreadful tedium was all that rewarded his lively an- 
ticipations of three weeks of fun. I must have bored 
him fearfully with my moodiness; but even had this 
factor not been present, his vacation would probably 
have been a disappointment. There was nothing to do. 
Alternate snows and thaws had taken away the pos- 
sibility of any skating. Hawbush worked, played 
euchre, loafed in the barber shop, the grocery store or 
the hotel pool-room. A home talent show under the 
auspices and for the benefit of the Loyal Temperance 
Legion was held in Fairweather's Hall. It was a sad 
affair, consisting mostly of "pieces" spoken by scared 
little girls (or, even worse, by precocious and theatric 
little girls) and tableaux representing the Drunkard's 
Home before and after signing the pledge. After New 
Year, "Protracted Meetings" started at the Methodist 
church, and Charlie Friar, the village reprobate, got 
religion again — reluctantly but dramatically, after sev- 

138 
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eral sessions of personal appeals to the Almighty in his 
behalf. This conversion was only mildly interesting, 
being an annual affair. Charlie always backslid as 
soon as the weather became mild enough for bumming 
comfortably to Grand Rapids or Fort Wayne on a 
freight train. Between the period of his conversion 
and his backsliding, however, some good and prosper- 
ous church member was wont to encourage him in 
well-doing by giving him a comfortable job— stable 
work, as a rule, with sleeping quarters in the loft. So 
he was always fixed for the three uncomfortable 
months, January, February and March; he could fend 
for himself for the rest of the year, and never went 
conspicuously to the Devil till around Christmas time. 
What Hank and I needed, of course, was Home. 
Liberty is useless on a desert island, and we felt ma- 
rooned and miserable. Nellie Noah had her friends 
in, evenings, but her friends were not ours, and they 
always treated us like children; the gulf is abysmal 
that exists between fourteen and eighteen. Nellie told 
them of the delights of life at the University, and spoke 
mysteriously of fellas that belonged to Frats. And 
they sang all the latest popular songs — "That Is Love'' 
and "Little Fisher Maiden*' and stuff like that; but 
only one of them was interesting to us as we listened 
through the Drum hole. That one was entitled "Down 
Went McGinty to the Bottom of the Sea." On certain 
evenings, Nellie had a beau ; his name was Sidney Hill, 
and we used to disgust Nellie to the point of nausea 
by referring to him as "Kidney Pill." This seemed 
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deliciausly witty to us, but even when it had lost the 
point of novelty, we continued it because it made Nellie 
so angry. 

Hill was a very solemn and poetic appearing young 
man, the freak offspring of an old farmer pair who lived 
three or four miles east of town. The father had been a 
pillar in the Baptist church; he was long past physical 
usefulness now, and verging on his dotage. The son, 
only son and youngest child, had never done any farm 
work — ^the indulgence of his parents and his own tem- 
perament had kept his hands white and his biceps un- 
developed. But in many ways he was a model son. 
He had been graduated with the highest honors from 
the High School; he had been a regular church at- 
tendant; he possessed a distinct musical talent; he alone 
of the family read many and strange books. Further- 
more, he was not unuseful on the farm. His sisters 
were strong, somewhat masculine girls; he made up 
for this by being a trifle effeminate in his tastes. He 
designed dresses for his sisters and made them him- 
self; he played the piano; he did over the old farm 
house so that the visitor was startled by an unexpected 
show of taste and refinement. Now they were going 
to send him to college (he had been graduated from 
high school two years before this momentous decision 
had been arrived at) and now he was upsetting all cal- 
culations by declaring against all the institutions of 
higher learning in Indiana. 

We did not learn this by eavesdropping, but from 
dinner table conversation. 
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"Has Sidney decided where he is going to college?" 
asked Aunt Lida, after one of young Mr. Hill's long 
and solemn calls. 

"No, he hasn't, Mamma,'' answered Nellie, looking 
worried. "Or at least " 

"Well, at least what?" 

"I'm afraid there's going to be trouble. He won't 
go to Wabash because it's Presbyterian, and he won't 
go to De Pauw because it's Methodist, and he won't 
go to the U because he says it's not religious. And of 
course Purdue is a technical school, and Notre Dame 
is Catholic." 

"Well, mercy to goodness! He don't have to stay 
inside the State bound' ry, does he? If he's got to go 
to a Baptist college, I guess they's a plenty of 'em 
somewheres." 

"That's just it. Mamma — he doesn't want a Baptist 
college, either, and that's where the trouble is going to 
come in. He has decided that he wants to be an Epis- 
copalian. And you know how his father and mother 
are — they think Episcopalians are some kind of Cath- 
olics or heathens." 

Aunt Lida was a Presbyterian herself, and inclined 
to sympathize with old Elkanah Hill on this point, 
though, of course, she had no such bitter prejudices. 
She went to St. Luke's now and then, as did many other 
Hawbushers outside the communion, attracted by the 
beauty of the service, the candles, and the boy choir 
from Osborne Academy. But she knew how Elkanah 
Hill viewed the scandalous goin's on of the Episco- 
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palians. Crosses and candles and lace robes and readin' 
prayers out of a book, and vain repetitions sech ez the 
Heathen use, and all the panoply of the Scarlet One 
of Babylon. The old hard-shell gave it out as his set- 
tled conviction that the Episcopal Church was an inven- 
tion and device of the Jesuits, whose diabolical object 
was to seduce a great body of Protestants and suddenly 
to turn them over, bound hand and foot, to Rome. He 
was strong for the Old Time Religion, and against these 
newfangled substitutes, he said. And once, when his 
son endeavored to point out to him the comparative 
ages of the Episcopal and the Baptist communions, the 
old man nearly had an apoplectic fit. And he had said 
that he would rather see a child of his lying dead at his 
feet than to see him cross the threshold of a Romish 
church — "or one of these sneakin' imitations, which is 
worse." 

"And it isn't only that Sid wants to be an Episcopa- 
lian and go to a church college," Nellie went on. "He 
wants to be an Episcopal clergyman — a, Priest, he calls 
it, though I hope he won't use that word when he 
breaks the news to his father.*' 

The next we heard about Sidney Hill's revolutionary 
plans, we got through the drum-hole. We were listen- 
ing, very shamelessly, to find out whether Sidney would 
make love to Nellie — we hoped for passionate declara- 
tions and kisses. But we didn't know Sidney. 

First, he told Nellie that he had settled the question 
of his education without consulting his parents. He 
had been to see Dr. Wareham, and had had several 
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long and important talks with him. The rector had 
consented to admit him to his confirmation class — Sid- 
ney had been immersed at the age of sixteen, and the 
question of baptism had thus been thoroughly disposed 
of. The young candidate for holy orders was then to 
enter Osborne as a special student, paying for his 
tuition by teaching certain classes of the smaller boys 
and by giving lessons on the piano. Under Dr. Ware- 
ham, he was to receive such higher education as should 
prepare him for the divinity school; certain scholar- 
ships would be available thereafter. 

The arrangement was not a novel one, I may say. 
Several young men were thus preparing themselves at 
Osborne, and these were known as "prefects" in the 
school hierarchy. They helped to maintain discipline; 
they took charge of study hours and detention periods ; 
they sometimes read the Lessons at church. And thus 
they paid for their preliminary tuition, going, after a 
few years, to the theological seminary and skipping a 
college course. 

Sidney had not yet broken the news to his father, 
and Nellie was flattered and fluttered by the idea of be- 
ing the first to share his confidence. She said as much, 
in melting tones, but she did not get a rise out of 
him. Then she remarked that it would be a long time 
before he could — er — hope to get a start on his life 
work and a home of his own. And she sighed audibly, 
but still he didn't bite. Then Nellie confessed that 
she too had long been strangely attracted by the belief 
and ceremonial of the Episcopal Church. This sue- 
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ceeded in turning his admiring attention for a moment 
from the contemplation of his own personality and 
prospects. The patent rocker in which he had been sit- 
ting ceased to squeak, and we thought he must have 
risen and taken Nellie's hands. 

"Oh, Miss Nellie !" he cried, with a slightly feminine 
intonation, "if you feel that way, you should lose no 
time in coming into the True Faith. At least you 
should read and study and make up your mind on this 
most important of all subjects. See Dr. Wareham, 
and let him instruct you. Perhaps you can join this 
Confirmation class. Oh ! if we might kneel side by side 
at the altar rail, and together receive the Holy Ghost 
from the hands of the Bishop !" 

"Oh, Sidney !" came Nellie's hushed tones. Was she 
in his arms now, we wondered? 

After a while, he began telling her how strong she 
had made him feel, and he said that he could now face 
his father without a tremor. And she told him that she 
was glad she could be of help to him, and that he was 
an inspiration to her and made her think. She made 
him promise that he would come again soon and tell 
her how his father had received his news. He said, 
"Good-bye, Nellie — dear !" very feelingly, and she said 
"Good-bye, dear Sidney !" in the most languishing way, 
but we could not tell whether they kissed. At any rate, 
he did not propose to her. 

We couldn't tease Nellie about any of this, because 
we did not wish to betray the secret of our eavesdrop- 
ping. We hoped for many more entertaining ses- 
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sions in the same place. I cannot remember that we 
felt any sense of shame about our inexcusable tactics. 

We missed Sidney's account of what happened when 
he apprised his father of his plans, and I am not cer- 
tain what effect his apostasy produced on the house- 
hold. As a matter of fact, I believe that old Elkanah 
never understood the affair thoroughly; he was very 
deaf, and his mind wandered at times. It is highly 
probable that the gentle Sidney took advantage of these 
circumstances, and that the old man's feelings were 
spared. Sidney easily dominated his mother, while his 
sisters were contemptuously proud of him. The ques- 
tion of religious faith bothered those sturdy women very 
little. When school opened, the second week in Janu- 
ary, Sidney Hill was installed as Prefect and Instruc- 
tor in Music, and became a part of Osborne quite natur- 
ally and readily. 



That was the term of the Skating Rebellion, the 
Whiskey Scandal, the Discovery of Poetry, the Reli- 
gious Crisis and the Return of my Parents. These 
epochal events are scattered along from January to 
June, but we had no Easter vacation in those days, 
so all belong to one term. What a long pull it was, 
that Spring semester ! 

There came a January thaw, and all the snow melted 
away, and playground, paths and roads were a welter 
of heavy mud. Then bitter cold descended, with clear 
still days, and nights magnificent with frosty stars. 
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Saturday was the first day of the ice-making weather; 
it continued through Sunday, Monday and Tuesday. 
On Tuesday night — it was nearly the end of January 
— we began to discuss the matter anxiously. It had 
been reported that at Kaleska Lake the ice was eighteen 
inches thick and as smooth as a mirror. The question 
now was, would such wonderful skating hold out till 
Saturday ? During our recreation hours we could skate 
on the little chain of pools at the edge of the school 
grotmds, but these were mere frog ponds, and none 
of them was long enough for a race or a respectable 
game of shinney. Kaleska Lake was three miles to the 
east of us. It was about a mile in diameter, and under 
present conditions would be a skaters' paradise. But 
for a proper skating party at Kaleska, a full day would 
be required; it was out of bounds during school days, 
anyhow. 

Under the circumstances, we thought it proper to ask 
for a holiday. Such a request was not without prece- 
dent; we were not so restricted in the matter of holi- 
days as were the public schools, and extraordinary occa- 
sions often found Dr. Wareham complacent. When- 
ever the Bishop visited the school, he would make for- 
mal request of the rector for a holiday in his honor, 
and this was always granted. On a previous occasion, 
the year before, we had been given a holiday to take 
advantage of skating that was not expected to last 
the week out. A petition was certainly in order. 

But the committee appointed just before quiet hour 
that evening returned in an incredibly short time and 
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reported flat failure. "The Old Man has got a terrible 
mad on about something," they said, gloomily. "First 
he growled at us, then he roared. He says we're just 
back from Christmas vacation, and we're not settled 
down to work yet. And he says there's no reason to 
suppose that the skating won't last till Saturday. And 
he says that no studying is being done this term, and 
that we are all lazy. But the trouble is, he's mad about 
something, and feeling mean. You want to look out 
for him." 

There was certainly something the matter with the 
Old Man. That night he invaded the Junior Dormitory 
and whipped one of the boys who had been reported for 
some offense during the day. He turned down the 
bedclothes and rulered that unfortunate youth on his 
flimsily covered behind ; it was as if he feared that his 
wrath would not keep till morning. 

Wednesday morning was perfect. After breakfast, 
we gathered in the Gymnasium and selected a new com- 
mittee for a renewal of our petition. Great care was 
exercised in the appointment of this second committee; 
we chose not the popular boys, but those who were no- 
torious for their studiousness, good conduct and con- 
spicuous moral standards. Result: the discovery that 
Dr. Wareham's morning grouch even exceeded his 
peevishness of the night before, and that his wrath was 
immeasurably heightened by the presumptuous repeti- 
tion of our request. His refusal was unqualified, except 
by expressions of displeasure. 

Then did rebellion uprear its head. Sherman Ran- 
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som swung himself to the slippery back of a vaulting 
horse and addressed us. 

"Let's go skating, fellers !" he suggested. "If every 
one goes what're they going to do about it ? The Old 
Man can't lick the whole school. He'll probably punish 
us by keeping us in all day Saturday. We don't lose 
anything — we're just trading Saturday for Wednesday. 
But we've got to go, every one of us or none. Who's 
for it?" 

There was a general shout of approval. We had only 
five minutes before morning prayer. It was decided 
that we should go by blocks of ten to the boot-room to 
get our skates and shinney clubs, and return immediate- 
ly to the gymnasium. The move was executed with 
celerity. When the big bell sounded for prayers, we 
were all out on the north road, proceeding eastward at 
a rapid trot. 

In a minute, two teachers had joined us, running 
along beside the leaders of the procession and expostu- 
lating as they ran. We were warned of dire punish- 
ments, but still we trotted on. One of the teachers 
gave up the contest after a hundred yards or so, but the 
other (it was the athletic Mr. Dunstable) ran all the 
way to the Lake at the head of the column. He talked 
all the way, but was the only one who was not breath- 
ing hard at the end of the three miles of country road. 
And I thought he cast a regretful glance at the glassy 
expanse of Kaleska — he loved skating, and such ice as 
this must have been a woeful temptation to him. 

Luncheon was a gigantically jolly affair, scouts hav- 
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ing commandeered the meal at a half-dozen near-by 
farmhouses. Old Gottlieb Rindfuss, a prosperous Ger- 
man farmer, fed twenty-five of us in the big kitchen, 
at twenty-five cents apiece. There was chicken and po- 
tatoes, hot soda biscuits and pie and coffee. "Dot's der 
easiest sax dollar I eflfer mate!" he chuckled, seated 
comfortably in his high-backed rocking chair and puf- 
fing a long pipe as his overworked and distracted f rau 
broiled herself over the stove, and hurried to serve the 
uproarious gang of hungpry boys. 

Back into bounds at half-past five, cold dusk drawing 
on and the air full of threats and apprehensions. It had 
been a glorious day, but none could guess what the bill 
would be. The final stragglers — little boys too tired 
to keep up with the procession — ^got in barely in time 
for the supper bell, and they looked very tired and 
scared. Supper was not a joyous meal; the teachers 
started no conversations, and the rector was not present. 
That was a relief, in a way, and still it had an ominous 
look. We were ordered into the assembly room imme- 
diately after supper — ^no recreation period before the 
quiet hour. Whispered rumors of the most improbable 
nature flew about and were believed. But for the most 
part, we just sat and waited, pretending to read, write 
or study. 

After a while, a prefect — it was Sidney Hill — came 
to the door and said, "Adams — Rector's study!'' and 
Adams forced a grin and went out. He did not return, 
but Hill came again presently and called "Allen — Rec- 
tor's study!" Then we knew that we were being sent 
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for in alphabetical order, and I was rather glad that 
my name came near the end of the list. I remembered 
how Andy Anderson liad spelled his name "&derson" 
in a vain endeavor to come after Z at roll call, at the 
beginning of the fall term. What was happening in 
Dr. Wareham's study? Why did not the boys come 
back ? I thought of the massacre of the Abencerrages. 

Well, it was something like that. When my name 
was called, I did not bother to fake a smile; I was 
thoroughly frightened. And when I knocked at the 
rector's door and was bidden to enter, I smelled violence 
in the air. All the masters were seated there, excepting 
the one who was on duty in the assembly room. Mr. 
Dunstable was chewing his little mustache nervously, 
and he looked rather white, I thought. But Dr. Ware- 
ham was purple and scant of breath. He wasted little 
of it in speech. His coat was off, and he looked like 
somebody else in his white shirtsleeves. His round, 
hard, rattly cuffs stood on his study table. He wiped 
his hands on a big handkerchief, and picked up a stick. 
It was the butt-end of a buggy whip ; its tapering end 
had been cut or broken off, and there remained a little 
over a yard of the thicker portion, stiff and only slightly 
elastic. A tough weapon, of the sort wherewith farm- 
ers' wives belabor the jogging flanks of tame and un- 
feeling family nags. 

I was commanded to lie in the most undignified of 
all bodily postures, across a chair. My feet were held 
to the floor by some master whom I could not see. 
Then began a thrashing beside whose savagery all the 
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lickingvS that had ever come my way were playful imi- 
tations. When it was over — and I had shrieked in spite 
of myself during its infliction — Dr. Wareham could not 
speak at all, but motioned to Mr. Dunstable to give me 
my orders. The Latin master held the door open for 
me, saying as I passed out : "You're to go to your dor- 
mitory by the back stairs, and retire to bed at once. 
Speak to nobody on the way, and do not stop for any 
purpose." But he laid his hand on my shoulder for a 
brief instant, and I understood a little of the horror 
and indignation with which he was assisting at this 
scene. Sidney Hill was standing in the corridor, and as 
I passed him he referred to a written list in his hand, 
and started for the assembly room to call the next name. 
I went to the dormitory. 

And so, as I heard the next morning, did Dr. Ware- 
ham personally chastise every pupil in Osborne Acade- 
my that night. Not without trouble, not without scan- 
dal, not without consequences that reacted upon him- 
self in an unexpected way. 

One of the big fellows had requested expulsion as an 
alternative to the indignity of whipping. His request 
had been granted without comment, and he was ordered 
to prepare to leave for home at once. Another, also a 
senior student, had preferred the same petition, but no 
attention had been paid to him. He still refused to 
submit to corporeal punishment, and was overpowered 
and held by the teachers present while the rector 
whipped him. Some furniture had been broken during 
this struggle. There was an obvious reason for the 
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discrimination between these two boys; the expelled 
one was poor, and of very little profit to the school, 
while the chastised one was the son of a California 
millionaire. 

Mr. Dunstable refused to hold the boys who showed 
fight, and offered the rector his resignation on the spot. 
The rector held him to his contract, however; men of 
Mr. Dunstable's character and scholarship were not 
often attracted by the wages Dr. Wareham could offer. 
Relations of chilly politeness existed between the rector 
and the Latin master to the end of the year, when hu- 
man relations between them ceased forever. 

We were a sullen, subdued lot in the morning. One 
of the boys was ill from excitement and nervous shock ; 
we whispered the fable about that he had been danger- 
ously injured. Another was rather savagely proud of 
a welt across his face, the result of a misdirected blow 
while he was struggling. We all sat uneasily; several 
ostentatiously brought cushions from their rooms to 
interpose between the hard desk-seats and their per- 
sonal feelings. 

Dr. Wareham did not appear at all, and we did not 
see him for a fortnight. A severe attack of sciatica 
was confining him to his bed ; a nurse was in attendance, 
and the doctor was being summoned hurriedly from 
time to time. It is impossible for me at this late date 
to separate truth from legend in regard to this illness 
of our spiritual pastor and master, but I cannot help 
feeling that legend contained more than a modicum 
of truth. It represented him as having strained 
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("busted," we put it) the sciatic nerve, and as under- 
going agony from which he could not be relieved by any 
medicine. And the seat of this torture, that made him 
cry out in the night, driving the frightened nurse from 
the room with her hands over her ears, was in his huge 
hindquarters ! He could not sit, nor lie upon his back. 
He could not sleep at all unless Dr. Peyton adminis- 
tered morphine, and from such drugged slumbers he 
would be driven by nightmares, with yells of anguish 
and obscene words, buried in his unconscious and now 
trooping foully forth to betray him. The Devil was 
warming his reverend tail with an exaggerated version 
of all the lickings he had ever administered. 

That was our idea of it, and the tfiought of such 
swift retribution in kind took powerful possession of 
our imaginations and strengthened the dogma of hell 
among the religious indifferentists. 



The Whiskey Scandal came in May; I shall devote 
only a passing attention to it because I had no part in 
it, and because it does not belong to my story in any 
constructive way. A half-dozen of the oldest boys in 
school made secret arrangements with Charlie Friar, 
Hawbush's scandalous personage, to buy them some 
liquor and meet them at midnight down at the West 
Bridge. A little before the time set, they escaped from 
the dormitory by way of the fire escape. 

In an hour or so, all six became thoroughly drunk 
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and essayed a return by the same way. But one of 
them was too drunk to climb the ladder. Babblemoit 
resulted, and all were caught; three were expelled and 
the others suffered various punishments and disabili- 
ties for the remainder of the term. 

I mention this affair merely because it sticks in my 
memory as a landmark and a horror. We admired 
those desperate culprits so shudderingly ; we were hope- 
less of emulating them and had little incentive to do so. 
Strong drink was not among our ordinary temptations ; 
this was a magnificent crime of which only Satan's 
own could be guilty. We all cheered Phil DeBry as 
he started for the station with his hand-baggage — and 
were kept in for an hour of recreation time for the de- 
monstration. 

It was May, too, when the Discovery of Poetry was 
made. It is always May, I suppose, when that ancient 
miracle becomes a youth again. We were down by the 
river, three of us. Hank Waite and I and a rather 
quiet, blond lad named Max Cuthbert who had begun 
to attach himself to us of late. We were attracted to 
Max because we did not quite understand him ; he was 
our elder by about a year, and he was full of reti- 
cences and sudden revelations of knowledge about 
things that were foreign to the ordinary schoolboy's 
inquiry. We lay on the bank of the river, lazy, happy, 
thrilled with the springtime. The bushes of the red 
haw (whose prevalence throughout the township had 
given our village its name) were in blossom, and bobo- 
links were singing. It was good to be there. 
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"Spring fever/' I said, trying to give my feelings a 
name. "A fellow ought to be writing Spring Poetry/' 

Then Hank began to quote ; we had been blundering 
along at the Prologue to the Canterbury Tales, in the 
English classroom, and Hank thought it himiorous 
to exaggerate. His version was : 

"Whan that A-prilly with his showers sooty 
The drought of March hath pierced to the rooty (toot-tooty !) 
And bathed every " 

"Aw, shut up!" I begged him. "What's the use of 
talking school stuff when we don't have to?" 

"That's not school stuff," observed Max. "That's 
beautiful poetry, if Hank would say it right. It's got 
a fine swing, if you pay attention to the scansion." 

Then he began reciting the ever fresh, springtime 
music of Chaucer, giving it a drowsy intonation and 
lilt that quite delighted us. We called for more, and 
he switched to the "Vision of Piers Plowman," whose 
strong accents and alliterations were altogether new to 
us. 

"Scansion?" I repeated, when he was through. "I 
guess I've been overlooking something. I thought 
only Latin poetry had scansion." 

Max was rather vague about the technical differences 
between meters of quantity and meters of accent, but 
by a comparison of ideas we managed to open up an 
interesting field for speculation. And then Max began 
to recite Swinburne, and presently we were in a seventh 
heaven of sensuous ecstasy. He declaimed "The 
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Hounds of Spring*' from "Atalanta," and we made him 
say some of the lines over and over again. This was 
all new and wonderful to us. 

"That's real poetry/' asserted Hank. "Why don't 
we have that in our English literature classes instead 
of Pope and Lowell and Longfellow?" 

In answer, Max grinned and began repeating selec- 
tions from "Dolores," "Faustine" and "Laus Veneris." 
He also gave us the whole of "In the Orchard," and we 
sat up and took notice, as the cant phrase hath it. "My 
gosh !" we breathed, in shocked delight. And the sweet 
May day waned, and we were as gods, knowing good 
and evil and loving both. 

I was to remember that day always, and after having 
forgotten many days of more objective happenings, I 
was to recover, years later, from my Swinburne mad- 
ness; I was to have other brief and passionate obses- 
sions and follow after many false gods ; but I was never 
to forget that "Poems and Ballads" had opened up the 
glory of splendid words to me. I was never to be in- 
different to the poets again, and Chaucer and Shake- 
speare were never again to seem mere text books. I 
was to hail my library discovery of Austin Dobson 
and my classroom discovery of Horace with the same 
feeling of joy in dainty phrase and clean-cut workman- 
ship. And the drudgery was to disappear from half 
my school and college courses. 



CHAPTER XII 



I SHOULD have discovered poetry without Max 
Cuthbert's aid, but not so soon. Similarly, the re- 
ligious crisis would have arrived without the in- 
terference of Sidney Hill, no doubt, but it was this 
solemn young man who gave it a fillip. I belonged to 
Dr. Wareham's confirmation class, and the Bishop was 
to visit us early in June; I was beginning to have a 
sense of moral responsibility and a consciousness of 
sin and the need for repentance. I had a vague and un- 
comfortable notion that the time was approaching when 
I must make a spiritual choice — when I must definitely 
align myself either with saints or sinners. I knew that 
I was living in a pleasant but perilous state of wicked- 
ness, and that I must either renounce a great many 
pleasures and turn sober and drab, or else close my eyes 
to duty and holiness and recklessly tread the primrose 
path to hell. 

But naturally I wanted to put off th^ choice as long 
as possible. I had come to look upon confirmation as 
the magic spell that should solve all difficulties for me, 
and also as the boundary line between the old life and 
the new. Sins that I might commit before the cere- 
mony were not to count, being done while I was still 
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in a state of irresponsibility. But when the Bishop 
should lay hands on me, and I should receive the gift 
of the Holy Ghost, I should become a new being. Im- 
mediately I should possess a strength to resist tempta- 
tion and a grace to desire the good and hate the evil. 
Furthermore, I should be inhibited from future sin 
by the knowledge that such sin, after Confirmation, 
would be unforgivable. It would be the sin against 
the Holy Ghost. Sins that were venial before the cere- 
mony would become deadly after it. 

How I had arrived at this theory, I do not know. It 
simply evolved in my consciousness, and I considered 
it true and not to be questioned. It was a great tem- 
porary comfort, too. I could yield to any temptation 
with the unformed thought, "Oh, well — I know it's 
wrong, but that doesn't make . much difference now. 
After I am confirmed, I won't do these things any 
more." And a pleasant time was had. 

Dr. Wareham's addresses to the confirmation class 
were powerful. He took up the commandments one 
by one, but appeared to lay especial stress on the 
Seventh, which he held to be a general condemnation 
of all sins of impurity. The class included boys of all 
ages, from fourteen up ; Sidney Hill was the oldest, be- 
ing twenty-one in years and incredibly aged in earnest- 
ness. But the most of us were rightly considered to 
be at a critical and impressionable age, and Dr. Ware- 
ham took advantage of the fact to play upon our fears 
in the most crushing way. He gave us gruesome details 
of mental and physical disease resulting from infrac- 
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tions of the moral law; he frightened one sensitive boy 
into hysterics, and gave him some sort of a psychic 
twist from which he never recovered. Perhaps he did 
us good — I am of the opinion that he did us incalcu- 
lable harm. He was playing with something which he 
did not understand ; and in trying to build up our mor- 
als, he wrought sad havoc in the dim penetralia of our 
unconscious. What repressions, what insoluble con- 
flicts did he not start in the plastic material he so 
boldly and blindly invaded! If I could follow the lives 
of the scattered members of that class, or of the other 
classes he prepared for Confirmation, perhaps I could 
point to this neurotic, that failure, another pervert, and 
put the responsibility for their tragedies where it be- 
longs. 

It was after a peculiarly painful and startling address 
by our rector that Sidney Hill caught up with me, walk- 
ing in thoughtful solitude on the running track in the 
athletic field, and threw his arm across my shoulder in 
an awkward effort at cameraderie — or big-brotherli- 
ness, perhaps. "Well, Jerry," he said, "Dr. Wareham 
is making us think, isn't he?" 

I muttered something or other, for Hill made me 
feel uncomfortable. I could have discussed the talk 
with Hank, but not with this nondescript person — 
neither man nor boy, neither teacher nor pupil. But 
Sidney was not rebuffed by my indifference. 

"The way I see it," he went on, "we've got to choose 
now. We know now which way leads to heaven and 
which way leads to hell. Dr. Wareham has made it 
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clear, and we shall have no excuse for putting the de- 
cision off. Thou fool, this night shall thy soul be re- 
quired of thee !' It might happen any minute, Jerry." 
His eyes were shining with a fanatical gleam, and he 
had forgotten his awkwardness and hesitation. **When 
I left the rector's study, I said, 'Now is the accepted 
time, now is the day of salvation.' I saw that I didn't 
dare wait a minute. I said, 'Right here and now I 
give my heart to God.' I had to do it, or right there 
my soul would have been lost forever. And now the 
same thing confronts you. If you don't make the 
Great Decision before you leave this field, your chance 
is lost 1" 

He spoke passionately; his hand gripped my shoul- 
der as if he were holding me by main strength from 
slipping into hell. I was tmder his spell, and I forgot 
that I was a free agent. I was a bewildered boy, actu- 
ally poised between two worlds and believing that on 
that instant's decision rested my whole future to eter- 
nity. My head whirled. 

"What — ^what'U I do, Sidney?" I cried, miserably. 

"Say 'I give myself to God !' Say it with your whole 
soul, and all your troubles will be over. You will be 
' washed white as snow in the presence of your Maker, 
and you will be bom again. The whole world will 
change for you, and you will enter into a new life of 
peace and joy where there is no sin and no unclean 
thing. Say it, Jerry — say it like a prayer and a sur- 
render — 'I give myself to God !' " 

I opened my mouth, but no words came. Suddenly, 
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I saw the picture of a revival meeting at the Methodist 
church, I saw Charlie Friar on his knees, the tears 
streaming from his bleary eyes, as he groaned, "I'm 
saved, Tm saved 1 Glory to Gawd, my sins is fer- 
givenl" I heard the snicker of the boys on the back 
benches as they whispered : "Old Charlie's saved again 
till the warm weather comes 1" I remembered my 
father's disgust at the report of Charlie's fresh con- 
version, and his characterization of these religious or- 
gies as hysteria. My mind leapt from the past to the 
present, and I imagined myself repeating the phrase 
that Sidney Hill was insisting on, and knew ho\^ 
ashamed of myself I would fed if I yielded to the 
impulse. 

Suddenly the whole thing looked ridiculous and arti- 
ficial. My wave of religious enthusiasm passed away; 
I was conscious again of the sunshine, the maple trees, 
the June world and its beauty and desirability. And 
here stood Sidney Hill, hiunorless, shabby, ludicrous; 
and over yonder was coming Max Cuthbert in his run- 
ning togs, like a Greek god. Max was poetry, beauty, 
cleanliness, paganism. Sidney was bad prose, ugliness, 
sordidness — Christianity! I jerked away from the 
hand that clutched my shoulder, and drew a deep breath 
of fresh air. Then I laughed in Sidney's face and went 
away and left him. 

It is not to be thought that my problems were solved 
by this flash of insight, nor that I gave up my religious 
beliefs forthwith and became a happy, carefree heathen. 
Things do not happen as easily as that to the Puritan 
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breed, and my questions were to come back asking for 
answers. But they had to be my own answers, as they 
were my own questions, and Sidney's way was not my 
way. If I pltmged into sin again, it was with the full 
knowledge that it was sin, and with the same tmeasy 
feeling that I should have to turn over a new leaf one 
of these days. Confirmation was still the goal of 
spiritual promise. 

How could I evolve for myself a sane view of life, 
or a workable philosophy? How could I, who had 
never even heard that any decent people thought other- 
wise, believe in anything but the theology I had been 
taught? No question had ever entered my mind that 
himian acts might not easily be divided into sinful and 
holy, and hiunan beings into the righteous and the 
wicked. A person had to be on one side or the other. 
And I could not by the most charitable view of myself 
classify all my thoughts and acts as righteous. I sinned 
daily in word and deed — and I knew definitely 
which deeds were wrong. So there remained something 
to be settled positively, without evasion. 

On the day whose evening was to see the Confirma- 
tion service, a crowd of us went swimming at Kaleska. 
Whenever the Bishop paid the school a visit, a holiday 
was announced, and the weather for this holiday was 
perfect. We dived from the pier into pellucid water; 
we ran naked through the woods that belonged to the 
school and were therefore forbidden to the general 
public. Groups of us gathered in the boathouse and 
told outrageous stories; I laughed until I hurt myself 
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over a new one Hank had dug up about an Irishman 
who had lost his voice from a hard cold. . . . And I 
told some Limericks, with great success ; one of the fel- 
lows had to find a piece of paper and copy down the 
best ones for his secret collection. . . . These things 
were sins — but I wasn't confirmed yet. 

It was a big confirmation class; a dozen boys from 
Osborne, including Sidney Hill and myself, and a dozen 
of the Hawbush youth, mostly girls. Nellie Noah 
was one of the latter, and though she didn't exactly 
kneel beside Sidney at the altar rail, as he had so 
fondly hoped, at least she knelt at the same rail. 

I was greatly moved. I felt a tense excitement in 
the air, and I was not fully master of my own actions 
and thoughts. Sixteen years later, on the occasion of 
my marriage, I was to experience the same sensation, 
and recognize it. It was the consciousness that some- 
thing tremendously important and irrevocable was tak- 
ing place ; the feeling that it was too late to withdraw 
— that I didn't want to withdraw — that it was my duty 
to have a deeper realization of what was happening — 
that it was wrong to allow my thoughts to dart hither 
and thither and occupy themselves with irrelevant mat- 
ters 

I moved to a position in front of the Bishop's chair, 
and felt his big warm hands pressed on my head. "De- 
fend, O Lord, this thy child," began his rich, rolling 
voice, and I tried to pray, but could think of nothing 
but "Now I lay me down to sleep." The Holy Ghost 
was settling upon me like a dove, and I could not feel 
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anything but the Bishop's pudgy hands. Where was 
this wave of regeneration, this cleansing, pentecostal 
flame? . . . "Until he come into Thine everlasting 
Kingdom !" concluded the Bishop, and motioned me to 
make way for the next candidate. 

I said many neglected prayers before I went to bed 
that night, and in the morning I awoke with the com- 
forting thought that so far I had remained sinless. 
By avoiding the companionship of my fellows that day, 
and studying my algebra which I usually hated and 
neglected, I managed to keep up my good record. A 
boy stole my cake at supper, and I refrained from 
swearing at him ; nay, I went further and forgave him. 
A glow of righteousness pervaded me as I completed 
my first stainless day. 

On the next day, I got back nearer to normal, and 
so forgot myself several times. On one of these occa- 
sions, I told myself that I must act naturally or I 
should become priggish. That eased me up consider- 
ably, and when Tommy Upson came demanding that I 
repeat those Limericks to him, because he had lost the 
piece of paper on which he had set them down, I yielded 
gracefully, not to say eagerly. 

Certainly, that was a positive sin, and I prayed for 
forgiveness that night. Hope of another chance was 
immediately held out to me ; we were to have our First 
Communion on Sunday, and the Sacrament would be 
another regenerative talisman. Surely, after I had 
partaken of the Body and Blood of Christ I should 
simply not dare to sin ! Sacrilege could go no further 
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than to soil the receptacle of those sacred elements; I 
shuddered at the thought of yielding to any temptation 
thereafter. 

And Sunday came, and none ever went with deeper 
reverence to the altar than did I. We were not High 
Church at St. Luke's, and I suppose I had never heard 
of the doctrine of Transubstantiation, but nevertheless 
for me Christ was actually present in the bread and 
wine. The Communion was much more satisfying than 
the Confirmation had been, for here was something 
tangible — ^the personality of Christ was something more 
objective than the shadowy thing called the Holy Ghost. 

I was a thoroughly sanctified person when I left the 
church that morning. For the rest of the day I brooded 
over my state of holiness, which seemed closely to re- 
semble melancholy. Toward night, I began to under- 
stand the deadly solemnity of Sidney Hill; being good 
made people thoroughly sorrowful. I saw a gleam of 
light ahead, though. On Monday, ordinary workaday 
conditions would return, and I should not have to hold 
myself quite so aloof from the world as had been felt 
necessary during the period immediately following the 
ingestion of the sacrament. A person could not be 
expected to be quite so holy twenty-four hours after 
Communion as he was immediately subsequent to swal- 
lowing it. 

A person wasn't, as a matter of fact. It took about 
a week to get normal and natural again, but June and 
health and youth triumphed over theology. I fell a 
short way from grace, and decided that I might as well 
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fall the rest of the way. A vague feeling of discom- 
fort followed; a shadowy thought that when my boy- 
hood was ended, I should probably be able to settle 
down and be as good as most grown-up people. And 
then the religious adventure was over, and spiritual 
matters did not bother me for five years. 



Father and Mother got home in time for Q)mmence- 
ment. I took the First Prizes in Latin and in English 
Composition, and I landed the ribbons for the high 
jump and the 120-yard hurdles on Field Day. Also 
I was ingenue in the Dramatic Club's presentation of 
"Our Boys," wearing three of my mother's costumes 
which were discovered to fit me to a nicety after I had 
been properly corseted. My parents were very proud 
of me. 

They had become strangers to me, though, after all 
these months. Months they were, to them, but for me 
an age had passed in their absence. My childhood had 
slipped away, and new worlds had been opened to me. 
I had discovered my intellect, my emotions, my man- 
hood, without the aid of my father and mother. I was 
a little awkward with them. 

And they had brought with them a pert stranger 
called my little brother Win, who wore Lord Fauntle- 
roy clothes, but was not gentle. He seemed an unprom- 
ising type of L'Enfant Terrible. And this impossible 
child was offered graciously to me as a companion for 
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my summer vacation. It would be so fine to have a 
brother to play with! I could take him to the woods 
with me; I could teach him to swim; we were to be- 
come real chums ! It was a dreary prospect. 

It took me some time to get used to my mother's 
caresses, which I had longed for with such passionate 
intensity. Her opportunity had passed. She embar- 
rassed me by trying to hold me on her lap. But I looked 
at my father with a new interest, feeling that here was 
a man among men, who could probably understand me 
and help me. I observed that he was a handsome man, 
and that his clothes fitted him well. Probably I had 
not appreciated my father in the past. Vacation and 
home life lay before me, in which I could make up for 
all that. I did not want to become my brother's com- 
rade, but my father's. 



CHAPTER XIII 

AND yet, as fate would have it, this vacation was 
to continue for a while my separation from my 
parents. This was the summer of the great 
World^s Fair at Chicago, and to me it was unthinkable 
that anybody living within one hundred and fifty miles 
of the midwestern metropolis should miss attending 
such an epochal affair. I didn't ask "Are we going?" 
but "When are we going?" 

It was a good deal of a shock to me to find my 
father uneasily hedging on the subject. He had been 
away from his business for nearly three-quarters of a 
year, and had spent a large amount of money. He 
couldn't see how he could spare a week or a dollar 
on the Chicago show. And it didn't attract him. He 
had seen the Centennial Exposition at Philadelphia, and 
nothing could go beyond that. If Mother wanted to 

go 

But Mother was equally apathetic. She had just 

returned from visiting the world at home ; why should 

she immediately go gaping after the inconsiderable 

fragments of it now brought to her doors? A quiet 

and restful summer was what she was looking forward 

to. And then there was the money. I had never before 

heard money discussed so much in our household, it 
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seemed to me. The business needed expansion, but 
money was "tight." An uneasiness was in the air. 
Father was going back to the office after supper every 
night, and working late. And he and Mother talked 
— talked — talked. 

Presently, I found myself confronted by the incred- 
ible horror of the idea that I might miss the Fair alto- 
gether. The plans of all my friends seemed to be made. 
"We are going in July," said one of the boys. "We 
are going to wait until September, when the weather is 
more pleasant," said another. Some of them were go- 
ing to take the train to Benton Harbor and go across to 
Chicago by boat; they would be out of sight of land 
on this trip, and any inland lad knows the thrill that 
accompanies that idea. But in answer to the inevitable 
question, I could only say : "We haven't decided when 
we are going yet." And the oftener I said it, the 
closer crept the cold terror of the thought that maybe 
I, of all the world, was not going at all ! 

Then came Aunt Polly Allerton out of the East, like 
a fairy godmother, solving the problem with one sweep 
of her magic wand. Aunt Polly was a great-aunt; a 
beneficent widow who lived in Connecticut, whence she 
appeared at irregular intervals bearing gifts. She was 
a prolific author of little children's books of the Sunday- 
school library variety — amazingly combining this ac- 
tivity with a sense of humor which gave her almost a 
dual personality. If her humor ever appeared in her 
books, it was so subtly concealed that her readers could 
by no means suspect it. At any rate, her Sunday- 
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school-bookishness never appeared in her daily conver- 
sation. 

Aunt Polly had a son in Chicago; a fat and good- 
natured young bachelor who had a position of some sort 
at which he cannot be imagined as overexerting him- 
self. And now his mother was going to visit him, and 
incidentally to inspect the Exposition at her comfort- 
able leisure. Visiting Sammy Allerton, however, was 
not a process by which an elderly lady could hope to 
establish herself in luxury for the summer. He was 
a lodger in restricted quarters, and his boarding house 
was already packed with Exposition visitors paying ad- 
vanced rates. Her procedure would be to obtain apart- 
ments in a comfortable family hotel on Michigan 
Avenue, where Sammy could call on her every evening, 
and whence she could fare forth to the Fair on pleasant 
days or whenever she felt so disposed. 

But (as with elaborate pretense she explained to us 
when she broke her westward journey at Hawbush) 
she required a young cavalier to accompany her on 
the days when she desired to see the Exposition. Such 
an escort was to handle her purse and see that she was 
not cheated or short-changed ; to walk beside her chair ; 
to assist her in boarding and alighting from whatever 
vehicles she should be required to ride in; to discuss 
with her the sights and wonders of the day. An ideal 
age for this sort of cavalier was — let's see — ^between 
fourteen and fifteen. Perhaps I might care to consider 
the position? Out of charity for a lonesome old 
woman? 
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My joy was tempered by certain doubts and fears. 
To visit the great show at all was of course devoutly 
to be desired; but to visit it as the valet of a slow- 
moving old lady was a prospect I could but regard 
with mixed feelings. But I cinched the job with expres- 
sions of thankfulness. 

As it turned out, my apprehensions were needless. 
On just one day of the two weeks I spent at Chicago did 
Aunt Polly require my attendance at her wheel-chair. 
Each morning after breakfast, I accompanied her to 
her room to receive the program for the day. And 
morning after morning she would greet me with trans- 
parent excuses and feigned regrets. She would say : 

"Now, Jeremiah, I find that I am rather tired to-day, 
and must put off my excursion. I shall be resting 
here, and shall not need you. You must manage to 
visit the Exposition by yourself. Remember that we 
dine at six, and that I expect you back at the Maison 
Boulevard at half-past five. Here are your expenses." 

And she would give me pocketfuls of money which, 
in the j oiliest manner possible, she had contrived to 
have changed into the convenient form of half-dollars. 
Both my trousers pockets would be weighted heavily 
with shining fifty-cent pieces as I started each morning 
for the South Side, care free and owner of the world 
and its wonders. If I had more than one half-dollar 
left when I returned in the evening. Aunt Polly would 
pretend to be hurt, and would ask me if I was becoming 
miserly. There was never in this world such a won- 
derful person as Aunt Polly, I suppose. 
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Of the Fair itself, I remember little but a glare of 
white buildings and the Midway Plaisance. I might as 
well have been at a circus, for I spent all my time on 
the Midway. The rest of the World's Fair was educa- 
tional, artistic, overwhelming ; but I brought away no 
education and no art, and was never once overwhelmed. 
I do remember my trip in the Ferris Wheel; a news- 
paper man stayed at our hotel, and he took me on one of 
the initial rides, open only to the journalistic frater- 
nity — for this was early in the season. It was quite 
thrilling. One deserted the hubbub below and went 
gradually up into the silence. Then the downward 
swing, a hum of noise beginning and swelling until a 
tune could be distinguished, cacophonous, played in 
many keys and tempos, but the same tune, always — 
"After the Ball." . . . Twenty-two years later, in San 
Francisco, the tune was "I didn't Raise My Boy to Be 
a Soldier;" and after that, we all went to war. . . . 
But "After the Ball" got to be a terrible pest for a 
while, and then one didn't notice it at all, any more 
than one notices the grinding of car wheels in the 
city. Only on the fair grounds, the banal air always 
had the Hootchy-kootchy as a wailing accompaniment. 

The daily wedding procession whanged and tootled 
its way along the Streets of Cairo, and I stopped to 
watch it again. The camel pitched and tossed as if he 
was lame in all four legs ; the bride's painted eyes peered 
without expression over the top of her yashmak. I 
had stopped to gaze at this dingy oriental pageant. A 
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long line of children, from six to ten years of age, it 
was, and they appeared to be tethered together like 
Alpine climbers. But they were not bound ; they were 
clinging to a long rope, and at their head was a woman 
— a teacher, nurse or caretaker. At the other end of the 
line was a vivid child of about seven, I judged, and 
having once looked at her I could not turn my eyes 
elsewhere. My interest shamed and embarrassed me, 
but there it was, a strong compulsion. 

She was electric with vitality — ^the alivest child I 
had ever seen. She wore clothes of some sort, 
I have no doubt, but I have no recollection of her cos- 
tume, except that there was a red Tam crushed down 
carelessly on her amazing hair. It was unbelievably 
curly, that hair, and quite golden, and it stood out from 
her head as if attempts to confine it had long ago been 
given up as impossible. Each hair writhed with life. 

But her face was shaped like a watermelon seed, 
and was of an olive tint ; and her eyes were very dark, 
with black, arched brows. Her nose was high-bridged, 
and approached perfection in shape more nearly than is 
usual with a child's nose; it was her well-bred feature, 
and the rest of her was unconventional. In a minute, 
her darting glance alighted on me ; she caught me star- 
ing at her, and I must have blushed. She grinned boy- 
ishly, and beckoned to me. I obeyed her gesture as if 
under compulsion, moving to her side and looking 
down at her, but saying nothing. I had nothing to 
say. 

"What's your name?" she demanded, as if it were 
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very important, and I told her that my name was Jerry 
Tracy. She seemed to approve of it 

"Mine is Candace/' she said, "and it is a horrid 
name, but it is after my grandmother so it can't be 
helped. Listen, Jerry — ^you follow us when we move 
along, but pretend you're not following us. And you 
watch close when we turn the first comer. Then stop 
and wait." She did not say "will you?" but appeared 
to consider her command sufficient. And in a minute 
the woman at the head of the line said something, and 
the procession began to move. 

They went out of the Midway and toward some 
building, but what building it was I do not know, for 
I remember nothing of the plan of the grounds. And 
presently, the woman led the line around the comer of 
that building, and so disappeared from view. But when 
all but the last child had turned the comer, Candace let 
go the rope, turned, and came running toward me. 

"Come on away from here!*' she cried, taking my 
hand. "She won't miss me right away, unless that 
little snip next to me tells. But we'd better hurry." 
And in a minute we lost ourselves in the crowd. 

"I do that every day !" boasted Candace. 

"But what do they do when they miss you? Is that 
your school teacher? Won't she send out an alarm 
and have the police hunting for you ?" 

"Not any more. She did, the first time, but she's 
used to it now. No, that isn't my teacher. I don't 
live in this town — I live in Cleveland-Ahiah. Where 
do you live?" 
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"In Indiana." 

"Is that as big as Cleveland?" 

"Lots bigger. Indiana isn*t a city, it's " 

"Then how can it be bigger? Cleveland's a city." 

I did not attempt to explain, for after all she was 
right, and I was a provincial. Besides, what was the 
use of explaining anything to this despotic creature who 
had so casually annexed me, a free m^n^oi- t\\iice her 
age, and was now leading me about like a 3^ay dog she 
had picked up? The whole episode had* an unreal 
quality, and would not be guided into. common sense 
by anything that I might say. It was for Candace to 
give the leads. 

"Do you like tea?" she asked, as if. a good deal 
depended on this. 

"Why — I guess so," I answered. I had never con- 
sidered the subject of tea before, and I didn't know 
whether I liked it or not. 

"Over in this building," she went on, pointing out a 
Japanese pavilion, "they give you a lovely souvenir 
with every cup of tea. A little green frog. No, not a 
live one. And I couldn't get any souvenir, because they 
wouldn't sell me a cup of tea unless my Mamma said 
I could have it, and my Mamma wasn't there. And 
even if she had been there, she wouldn't have let me 
have any tea, because it isn't good for me. So come 
along, and we'll get some tea and frbgs." 

So she dragged me into the pavilion, and I ordered 
two cups of tea, and they brought it, with the souvenirs 
— toy frogs of green celluloid, wrapped in tissue paper. 
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I told Candace that she didn't need to drink her tea if 
she didn't want it, now that she had the gifts — for I 
had given her my frog, too. But she insisted on drink- 
ing it, as if it was a part of the game ; and when it was 
done she insisted on ordering two more cups and paying 
for these herself. That gave her four souvenirs. She 
sighed regretfully, and rose to leave. 

"Here — ^you're forgetting your frogs!" I said. She 
grinned. 

"Silly baby things !" she answered. "I can't be both- 
ered with them." 

"Then what did you come in here for?" 

"Tea. Mamma never lets me have it at home — didn't 
I tell you? — because it is bad for me. It stunts my 
growth and spoils my digestion and ruins my nerves. 
I had six cups yesterday. And I'll have more to-day, 
as soon as I meet somebody else that's pleasant like 
you are. Well, good-bye, Jerry!" 

But I refused to take her outstretched hand. I liked 
to be bossed and browbeaten by this colorful infant. 
I wanted to fetch and carry for her, to buy her things, 
to show her things, to be her servant. If I lost her 
now, I should lose her forever, and I could not bear 
the idea. 

"Where are you going now ?" I temporized. 

"What time is it?" 

I looked at my thick, shiny Waterbury watch, and 
announced that it was twenty minutes past three. 

"Well, I've got half an hour yet," she said. "Let's 
go somewhere." 
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I don't know where we went. I remember seeing the 
Battleship in the Lagoon. It was a very sturdy boat, 
but would never move, being built of brick on a solid 
stone foundation. But the illusion was perfect, since 
the waters of the lagoon were all around it, and you 
went aboard by means of a gangplank. Candace was 
reminded of her mother's experience. 

"Mamma can't go in a boat, ever," she said, "because 
she always gets seasick, even in nice weather. And one 
day, she and Papa went on this battleship, and Mamma 
was sick, because nobody told her that it wasn't floating. 
So seasickness is imagination, and I wouldn't get sick 
if I was in a ship on the ocean, and waves rose moun- 
tain high ! What time is it now?" 

It wanted ten minutes of four, and Candace had to 
go to a certain exit gate to meet her parents at four 
o'clock. She suggested that we be moving in that 
direction. 

"But see here," I objected, "how about that class, or 
whatever the crowd was you were with — on a rope?" 

"They'll be there. You see, my father and mother 
want to see a lot of things I don't care anything about 
— machinery and art galleries and things. And lots of 
other people have children they want to get rid of, too. 
So they pay money to this woman to lead the kids 
around and show them things and get their lunch. Then 
all the fathers and mothers meet here at four o'clock 
and — ^and pick out their kids and go home." 

"All right, I'll go with you." 

Before we got to the entrance, we ran across the 
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Infant Alpine Climbers, trailing along very dispiritedly, ^^v**^**^ 
One or two of the group were crying, one or twc^i^^rs 
had been, most of the rest looked as if they might 
follow suit at any moment. "Now watch!'' whispered 
Candace, and darted noiselessly to the end of the line. 
She grasped the rope, and at once her attitude became 
weary, despondent, like the rest. One would have 
thought that she had clung grimly to that rope during 
the whole of a long and tiresome day. The chaperone 
did not look around, and took no note of the restoration 
of her quota. I followed the cortege at a safe dis- 
tance, awaiting the reunion of parents and children with 
some curiosity. 

A young couple approached the line, glancing at each 
of the children from the van to the rearguard. Candace 
did not look Up at their approach. Then they called 
to her, and she came out of a brown study and ran to 
meet them. 

"Did you have a nice day, dear?'* asked the young 
woman, stooj^g41» kiss her. 

"BuUyi^answered the child, submitting to the caress 
carelessly. "We saw lots of wonderful things, didn't 
we, Miss Barker?" 

"We did," answered the chief mountaineer, rather 
grimly; then turning to the lady, she added: "We 
haven't had the pleasure of your daughter's company 
for the past hour, Mrs.— er — Madam." 

"Yes," put in the girl, brightly, "Miss — er — Barker 
managed to lose me, somehow, but this nice boy rescued 
me and brought me safe back. His name is Jerry, and 
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I think we ought to invite him home to dinner. And 
he could stay all night, too. He's a thin boy, and he 
could sleep on the cot with me, if we squeezed a little." 

I blushed and twisted a button off my coat and nearly 
put some of my joints out of place with agonized writh- 
ings. This lovely young woman whom I had taken 
for Candace's older sister was evidently by some mir- 
acle her mother; and this youth — some of the Sixth 
Form boys at Osborne looked as mature as he — was 
without a doubt her father. And the goddess was 
laughing at my discomfort, even as she frowned at 
Candace's impishness. I dimly understood that the in- 
vitation (to dine, not to sleep) was being politely 
seconded by the adults, and I stammered something 
about having to return to my aunt's hotel. "Some 
other day, then," suggested the beautiful lady, with 
obvious relief. And though I knew full well that there 
would be no other day, I was obliged to let it go at 
that. 

The disgruntled Miss Barker was now conversing 
amiably with the parentry of more tractable offspring, 
and there seemed to be nothing for me to do but say 
good-bye. I suddenly remembered that I hadn't re- 
moved my hat in speaking to Candace's mother ; I made 
a quick snatch at it, dropped it, retrieved it and wiped 
the dust from it with an end-of-a-June-day handker- 
chief. 

"Good-bye, Jerry — perhaps we shall see you to-mor- 
row!" said Candace's parents. 

'Good-bye, Jerry — be looking for me!" said Can- 
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dace. They moved away and I stood gazing after them, 
feeling as if I should like to cry. Indeed I think my 
eyes were blurred, for I did not see the child running 
back to me, and only when she had taken my hand in 
both of hers did I know that she had returned. 

''Take your hat off and lean down close !" she com- 
manded, and I obeyed without question. I felt a warm 
pressure on the top of my head, and in an instant she 
was gone again, leaving only that queer kiss behind her. 

And for a week I watched for Candace on the Ex- 
position grounds, and every afternoon at four I stood at 
that exit, straining my eyes for a sight of her, though 
somehow I was sure that I should not see her again. 
On the last evening of my stay, I lingered nearly an 
hour past my time to start for the Maison Boulevard, 
and was an hour late for dinner, only arriving when 
my distracted aunt was on the point of sending out a 
general alarm. But I did not see the child who had 
affected me so strangely and who had kissed the crown 
of my head. I did not even know her name — ^not all of 
it. Gradually she was to fade into a memory, a dream, 
and our meeting was to be as a part of some half- 
forgotten fairy tale. But sometimes in sleep her pi- 
quant face was to come before me, and the whole of 
the next day would be filled with the renewed assurance 
of her vivid existence. 

And this dream was to continue for fifteen years. 

I had a childish notion that Aunt Polly had nm out 
of her supply of half-dollars, thus bringing my visit 
to Chicago to an end. But certainly she was as sweet 
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to me on the last day of my visit as on the first, and 
quite forgave me for frightening her by being an hour 
late for dinner. Once or twice during my Chicago 
sojourn, Sammy Allerton had taken me in charge and 
showed me some of the sights of the big city ; the stock- 
yards, of which I got enough in an hour to last me 
for the rest of my life; the Palmer House, with the 
silver-dollars sunk into the tiles of the barroom floor; 
the Masonic Temple, which didn't look in the least 
like my preconceived notions of a temple ; the Auditori- 
um; the whaleback steamer, "Christopher Columbus." 
And he took me to the theater, where we sat in a box. 
It was the first real theater I had ever entered, and 
the first real play I had ever seen (if Uncle Tom's 
Cabin in a tent and "home talent" melodramas in Fair- 
weather's Hall are to be excluded). True, I had trod- 
den the boards myself — ^the boards having been laid pre- 
cariously upon trestles to eke out the assembly room 
rostrum, when I had essayed the character of Mary 
Montrose in "Our Boys." But here was the real thing ; 
E. S. Willard in "The Professor's Love Story." I 
was convulsed with laughter at the absent-minded old 
codger who was in love and didn't know it. And the 
second act — in a wheat field, with real sheafs of wheat 
on the stage! — ^was the most idyllic thing imaginable. 
And the last scene — ^where you didn't actually see the 
Professor kiss his lovely secretary, because they were 
inside the cottage with the shades drawn down, but 
where you could see their unmistakable silhouettes upon 
one of those shades, meeting in a long embrace — surely 
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only a supreme genius could devise as novel and delight- 
ful a curtain as that ! 

And after the theater, Cousin Sammy didn't want to 
go home at all, but piled wonder on wonder by sum- 
moning a cab and driving to another place of entertain- 
ment. This was an enchanted palace known as "The 
Grotto," where one could sit at a table and order things 
to eat and drink, while all the time a theatrical per- 
formance was being shown on a regular stage. I had 
ginger ale, and Sammy had something of the same 
color but possessing a different odor. What rounders 
we were! The girls on the stage were highly colored 
and lightly clad, and so were the jokes ; and everything 
was exciting and wicked and altogether heavenly. 

It was past two o'clock when we got back to the 
Maison Boulevard, but I was not at all sleepy when I 
went to my room. This would be something to tell 
the boys about. I rehearsed my narrative, before I 
slept. 

"You bet, Chicago is an all-night town, all right. 
One night another fellow and I — Sammy Allerton, he's 
a cousin of mine, and a real sport — ^well, we decided 
to take in a good show and see the sights. So first we 
went to Hooley's and saw Willard, the English actor. 
Oh, yes, he's a fine actor. The show was — " and here 
would follow a description of the Barrie play, in which 
I would stress the comic element and touch but lightly 
on the sentimental passages. "Well, then after the 
show, I said to Sammy, 'The night's young yet, Sammy 
— let's go somewhere else!' So Sammy was willing, 
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and he knows the ropes, all right, so he steered me to 
a real sporty joint. 'The Grotto*— -did you ever hear of 
it? Well, you sit around at tables and smoke, and 
order whatever you want to drink. And all the time, 
there's a variety show being given on the stage. Well, 
we stayed there till about morning, licking up Lager 
and watching the show. You oughta seen the girls — 
some of 'em might just as well have been naked, and 
they didn't care what they said. Here's some of the 
jokes they sprung — right out on the stage before every- 
body, and there was a policeman there, too, and he 
didn't say a word." Then I would repeat some of the 
racier of the witticisms I had heard. . . . "Well, to- 
wards morning, I told Sammy we'd better be turning 
in, or we'd have terrible heads on us when we got up. 
It wasn't very far to where I lived, but I went in a 
cab, because by that time I wasn't walking any too 
straight. And that's the way it went — every night 
something new. Chi is certainly a great town, if you 
know the ropes." 

I polished up this narrative, giving it what I con- 
sidered just the nonchalant touch that would make it 
effective, and I went to sleep doing it. 

I went back to Hawbush alone, wiring Father to 
meet me with a horse and buggy at Burgess Junction. 
He had some errands to do before we drove home, and 
I walked about the streets wondering what had hap- 
pened to the town. To us Hawbushers, Burgess Junc- 
tion was more or less of a metropolis. "A swift burg," 
we called it, and were wont to bask in the reflected glory 
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of its bustle, its prosperity and its engaging wicked- 
ness. For it had ten saloons, and a race track, and a 
paved street, and a hotel five stories high with an ele- 
vator in it, and a department store, and two railroads. 
To come to Burgess Junction from the sleepy, shaded 
streets of our village was to exchange rustic for urban 
sights and sounds ; the youths had a more careless swag- 
ger there, and the girls a more citified air of costimie 
and carriage. 

But to come to Burgess Junction from Chicago was 
to make over one's ideas. I could not believe that in 
my absence some stupefying blight had not settled 
upon the place. A few farmers' teams were hitched to 
the posts along the main street; a few other "rigs" were 
lazily moving down that thoroughfare. At the sta- 
tion, two rival hotel runners had barked "Free Bus to 
the Ashley House !" and "Free hack to the grand Ho- 
tel!" but had quickly subsided as possible passengers 
had been reduced to two friendly drummers who got 
into the same conveyance. And the whole place looked 
incredibly mean and dingy, I asked my father what 
had happened to the Junction, but he only laughed and 
said, "Nothing. Nothing ever happens to it." 

And so it came about that Hawbush looked better and 
more pleasant to me than would have been the case if 
I had arrived there directly from Chicago, without the 
buffer of Burgess Junction to receive the shock of 
invidious comparison. Our little town looked cleaner 
than its larger rival, at any rate, simpler and less shab- 
by. It made no pretense of hustle and progress, and 
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so did not disappoint and disgust by any failure to live 
up to its boasts. A dear little town it was — and sud- 
denly, and probably for the first time in my life, I 
consciously loved it and desired its love. 

Certainly it gave generously of its treasure to me, 
that summer. The bass were biting voraciously in the 
river. My father was an enthusiastic fisherman, and 
a partisan of the small-mouth black bass against all 
possible rivals, from trout to muskellunge. He was ac- 
customed to quote with rhetorical emphasis from his 
favorite authority on the subject — "Pound for pound 
and inch for inch, the gamiest fish that swims!" It 
sounded like the peroration of a nominating speech. 

Previously I had done most of my fishing with primi- 
tive tackle and baits, but now I was considered old 
enough to appreciate the finer points of angling, and my 
father delighted in having me accompany him on his 
break-of-day excursions. He had presented me with a 
beautiful lancewood rod and a good reel, and had 
chosen with care all the rest of my tackle. His own 
outfit was more expensive than mine; his rod was 
split bamboo, and his reel was as delicate as a watch 
— he had never revealed to my mother the price he paid 
for it. But mine was more than good enough to learn 
with. In the back yard, he gave me lessons in bait 
casting, tying a key to the line in lieu of a lure ; I worked 
at the art till my arm ached, many a morning before 
we actually went a-fishing. It was before the day of 
short casting rods, and the steel rod was still in its 
infancy and scorned by amateurs of taste. Our rods 
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H<t .•,>.i»>.o.T were ten or twelve feet long, I believ^ and could be 

bent double, like a good buggy whip. We seldom used 
a fly-rod; live bait was our stand-by. 

Those mornings on the river, those twilights on the 
lakes, will live in my memory when pictures of moun- 
tains, canyons and oceans fade and blur. Wading 
through the ripples at dawn, casting ahead in the 
narrow stream, I quickly discovered that tW joy of our 
trips was not altogether dependent on the catching of 
fish. **Life won't ever have much to show that's 
lovelier than this,'' said my father, as we surprised 
the sunrise on Bluejay Lake one day — rand^I found 
myself agreeing with him passio^t^, with an ache 
in my throat. I remember mat we caught no bass, 
that day, ^i^^Hf^t tufe were perfectly happy. 
^n,i0ifTwpbn we fished from a boat at Kaleska, after sun- 

^A^;i*y/ t§ Set, one of us paddling softly along, just at the edge of 

^^ the rushes, while the other cast far ahead of the boat, 

where the bass were searching for their evening meal — 

then another kind Q^^,Hkppiness would descend upon us. 

In the.mprningi^tCthe river, there was the sweet bracing 



^.,.',. V. 'air, the.jpw^^'of the ripples, the singing of birds, the 

s^^oi life, freedom, action. But in the evening on 
^ *f >vthe lake, where the darkening water was a still, mysteri- 
At- V." • ous mirror: when the hush that reigns for awhile when 
h night meets day was upon us, and even the whip-poor- 

will had not yet begun to sing, though the robins were 
still — then peace would enfold and caress us. Then- 
we would linger long after the bass had ceased to be 
interested, and the buH frogs were loud- by the shore. 
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Father would smoke his pipe to still the pangs of 
hunger, and I would chew mint leaves from beside the 
inlet, and the stars would blaze out upon us before we 
gathered our things together, laid dripping green leaves 
upon the contents of our creels, and turned reluctantly 
to where Old Kit was whickering and stamping under 
her oak tree. . . . One night, my father said : 

"What do you think of, Jerry, when you look up 
at all those blazing stars?" 

"About how insignificant and no-good I am," I an- 
swered. 

"Nonsense !" he growled, surprisingly, for I thought 
I had made a very good reply. "You say that because 
you. think that is the proper thing to say. That's liter- 
ary — or religious, I don't know which. Feel big, when 
you look at the stars. There are millions of them, and 
they are millions of miles away — ^and your mind is big 
enough to think of them all at once! So they are 
your stars and my stars — God gives, 'em to us for our 
minds to play with and for our hearts to rejoice in. 
Are you happy, to-night?" 

"You bet I am. Dad !" 

"Then you lied when you said you felt insignificant. 
People can't feel little and happy at the same time. 
Happiness comes from strength and possession and 
power, and not from a contemplation of your own un- 
worthiness — ^not matter what your Sunday-school 
teacher says." And he looked at the stars again, and 
began to quote in a sonorous voice : 

The heavens declare the glory of God, and the fir- 
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mament showeth the work of His hands. Day unto 
day uttereth speech, and night unto night certifieth 
knowledge. They have neither ' " 

"O— o — oh, Tracy!" called a voice from the dark- 
ness on shore; "yer hoss has broke loose!" 

"To hell with my horse!" cried my father, with 
startling emphasis. "Don't interrupt a man in the 
exercise of his religion !" 

But we had to go ashore and round up Old Kit, 
nevertheless, and we had to take a scolding when we 
got home late. The scolding was very severe because 
Mother was so relieved to see us, having given us up 
for drowned. 

It was, naturally, during this simimer that I gave up 
writing the love poetry I had secretly indulged in, and 
turned my attention to Nature for an inspiration. The 
resulting lyricism had much in common with previous 
attempts; its rhymes were hackneyed and its phrasing 
safely trite, and it was invariably mournful. It was 
all very well for my father to find cheer in the heavens 
— I found it myself — ^but as he himself had confessed, 
the opposite attitude was literary. I could not manage 
to be happy in verse without being vulgarly humorous. 
So, just as my love poetry had been conventionally full 
of heartbreak and ruined life and dead hopes, my 
nature poetry sobbed with the evanescence of human 
happiness. The poetic mood was a melancholy mood, 
and that was all there was to it. Luckily, it was hard 
for me to be melancholy that summer, so there remain 
few lugubrious excesses to blush for. 



CHAPTER XIV 

AND now September came more quickly than 
it ever had before, and I walked the familiar 
paths of Osborne again as if I had been only a 
week away — ^and yet with a mighty difference. For I 
was a Sixth Form boy, now, with (I lift a handy quo- 
tation from any baccalaureate diploma) all the rights, 
privileges, immunities and honors to that grade pertain- 
ing. Now I could lord it over the underclassmen with 
almost as much dignity and authority as a Prefect, and 
the grown-up feeling I got from this was quite deli- 
cious. 

During my whole school career, I had suffered a cer- 
tain lack of prestige on account of my size. I had 
entered the Academy at a tender age, and had attended 
it steadily; my classmates were all a year or two older 
than I. I was not even large for my age. This fact 
had hardly been noticed during my progress through 
the lower grades, but as a Sixth Former, they ren- 
dered me conspicuous. I didn't like that. 

A schoolboy is a natural conservative ; he is the type 

on which that self-satisfied mediocrity, "the average 

citizen," forms himself. The ambition of the average 

person is to be in every way like his fellows. He is 

ashamed to dress, to vote, to think, to talk, to read in 

any manner that shall set him apart from the herd. He 
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would be angry if you called him a high-brow, and 
hurt if you called him a low-brow. But if you say to 
him, "I consider you a person of average intelligence," 
he will feel complimented. He glories in his medi- 
ocrity. If by chance his curiosity leads him to obtain 
a book on some serious or important subject connected 
with art, literature or philosophy, he will not read this 
book on the street car, but will hide it until he gets 
home, lest some acquaintance, or even some stranger, 
might see his occupation, and put him down as "queer." 
No matter how convenient or pleasant a thing may be, 
he will have nothing to do with it until it is popular; 
and then he adopts it because it is popular, and not be- 
cause it is convenient or pleasant. One remembers the 
wrist-watch. 

The schoolboy is father to the man, and especially to 
this average type. When caps are worn at a certain 
angle, that boy is jeered who wears it at another angle. 
When sleeves are rolled up, the boy who does not roll 
up his sleeves is a miserable being. If some one should 
start a style of keeping the hands clean, or of being 
careful of one's grammar in a school, the masters 
might be deluded into believing that the millenniimi 
had come. But such styles are never started, being 
mollycoddle customs. The ideal of uniformity is in- 
variably low. A boy who is conspicuous for his 
scholarship will suffer more severely than one who is 
conspicuous for his stupidity. Stupidity is considered 
nearer the normal. 

No one desired uniformity more than I. Once I 
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wanted a white lambs'-wool sweater, and my mother 
brought me a very fine one from New York. It was 
the latest thing, having a wide collar and an open 
throat. But the boys at Osborne were all wearing 
turtle-neck sweaters. I was ragged off the playgrotmd 
when I appeared in my new achievement, and then I 
laid it away — ^as I thought, forever. But at the begin- 
ning of the next term, a large nimiber of the boys ap- 
peared at once in the new kind. Instantly, the old turtle- 
necks disappeared; I dug up the despised garment and 
became in fashion. 

So at the beginning of my last year at Osborne, I 
longed to be as tall as my classmates, but only for the 
sake of uniformity. I was fifteen, but hardly looked it; 
my classmates were sixteen and seventeen (one was 
eighteen) and most of them were nearly full grown. 
There were but ten in my class, for we had started 
when the school was small, and subsequent additions 
had been few, and those that fell by the wayside 
had been numerous. I did my best to merge my- 
self in the mass of my physical superiors. I wore 
waistcoats for the first time, and stiff collars with four- 
in-hand ties. Also, detachable cuffs, anchored by means 
of toothed and rattling devices to the shirtsleeves. I 
allowed my hair to grow quite long, and parted it se- 
verely in the middle. And my trouser-legs were at least 
twenty inches wide, both at the knees and around the 
shoe tops. 

In spite of all my endeavor, I was a little out of 
things and a little lonesome. Most of my mates held 
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themselves somewhat aloof from me because they felt 
themselves — and with reason — older and more sophis- 
ticated. I was, after all, a villager, while they were 
city men — or at least came from villages so remote 
that their reproach was not present with us. They 
were football players, and I was too light even for 
the second team. With the return of my parents, I 
had ceased to be a boarder at the school, and with the 
activities that went on in the evening, I could have 
no part. A Senior Club was formed, and I didn't even 
hear of it for several weeks, though two members of 
the Fifth Form were admitted. 

I wasn't unpopular — I just didn't quite belong. I 
had two real friends — Max Cuthbert and Henry Waite 
— and of these, Henry was a Fifth Former. This made 
no difference in our friendship, but it could not help 
affecting our external relations. I was not obliged to 
observe the rule of Bounds; Henry was. Henry was 
not allowed to use the Faculty Library or the Senior 
Clubhouse; I was. I belonged to the editorial staff of 
the Osborne Oracle, and to a group that was reading 
in a desultory way so far, for the Harvard entrance 
examinations. And so there were many activities from 
which Hank was necessarily excluded; and these very 
activities threw me more and more into the company 
of Max. Hank wasn't jealous, but I constantly ex- 
pected him to be, and now and then I made special 
effort to find an extra hour to spend with him. He was 
a wholesome soul, straightforward, not brilliant, not 
emotional, literal of mind, absolutely dependable. 
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Max, on the other hand, was an eternal mystery. I 
have spoken of him as the embodiment of paganism, 
but it was not only in his physical beauty and non- 
moral attitude that he was so. He had a detachment 
that is rare in schoolboys, a tricksy humor that never 
showed itself in the form of practical joking, a habit 
of observing and evaluating student affairs and ideas, 
and deriving much quiet amusement from their crudi- 
ties. He never assumed an attitude of superiority, but 
you always felt him to be superior. He had the cyni- 
cism of wisdom, but none of the cynicism of shallow- 
ness, and he never paraded his cynicism. He was like 
a faun and a philosopher, and he seemed to have no 
prejudices whatever. 

Max could have exerted a tremendous influence in 
the school if he had cared for power and reputation, 
but he got more fun from concealing his accomplish- 
ments than by exhibiting them. He deliberately 
ignored opportunities for sensational brilliancy in class- 
room work. I have known him to correct a teacher's 
blunder with so unobtrusive a tact that only the teacher 
knew that the error had been made and amended. It 
was I who derived the greatest benefit from Max's in- 
tellectual athleticism, since he had chosen me to be his 
companion — though I was never altogether his confi- 
dant. He played the game alone. But sometimes he 
let me watch its workings, and increased my awe of 
him. I believed confidently that Max knew more than 
all the masters put together, and that he attended school 
and pretended to study its simple lessons only in pur- 
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suance of some secret scheme for amusement. As if 

a genius could be reincarnated with full memory of his 

wisdom, and could find a little recondite pleasure in 
going through the schoolboy state again. 

Mr. Dunstable had not returned, and his place was 
filled by a Latin master of an entirely different tjrpe. 
This one was a state university product, with a course 
in pedagogy to take the place of culture, and he had 
no background. Poetry he knew not. Ovid and 
Horace were to him even as Caesar and Livy — gram- 
matical exercises for literal translation. We missed 
Dunstable sadly, and hardly knew why. The new 
man's name was Cavey ; necessarily he was immediately 
nicknamed Old Guinea Pig. He taught Greek, as well 
as Latin, dragging candidates for college classical 
courses through four books of the Anabasis and three 
of the Iliad. 

Upon this species of animal did Max Cuthbert most 
delight in performing painless vivisection. He pre- 
tended the deepest respect for Mr. Cavey's scholarship, 
and was humbly grateful for answers to the most 
puerile questions he could invent. I can remember his 
outrageous translation of the rosy breasts of Venus 
into "dugs," and his affected confusion when the hu- 
morless teacher informed him that while that equiva- 
lent could undoubtedly be found in his lexicon, it was 
intended to be applied only to animals. Mr. Cavey 
himself was genuinely embarrassed, but only because 
he considered the mammary subject an unfit one for 
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prolonged discussion by the young. Max, on the other 
hand, was athirst for information in comparative anato- 
my. In a few minutes, he had Old Guinea Pig red and 
perspiring, and was thoroughly enjoying himself. We 
discovered that it was easy to make our new teacher 
uncomfortable by innocently asking for full details 
about Pasiphae, Danae, and such scandalous heroines 
of myth. And we followed Max's lead in the assump- 
tion of eager studiousness combined with refreshing 
innocence and natural stupidity. So he came to believe 
that we accepted everything he said as gospel, and that 
ever)rthing he said was new and wonderful to us. To 
himself he seemed the patient moulder of our virgin 
minds, whose dicta were never questioned. Thus he 
was constantly and completely off his guard, which is 
as dangerous an attitude for a schoolmaster as for a 
pugilist. We landed at will, and each blow was a 
knockout — ^he never knew what hit him. 

I learned more prosody under Mr. Cavey than I 
ever had before. Paradoxical as it may seem, this 
was because he was weak on prosody, considering it a 
negligible subject having nothing to do with grammar, 
construction and meaning. The poetry of Horace was 
the same to him as if it had been printed as prose. 
Therefore I took great pains to perfect myself in 
Sapphics and Alcaics, merely in order to feel myself 
superior to my teacher. Max and I were continually 
pouncing on him with a difficult question in scansion. 
Relying on our utter ignorance, he would answer these 
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questions at random and betray himself into our 
hands. He began to be uncomfortable under our eyes 
before he knew why — if ever he knew. 

Dr. Wareham created a new honor and conferred 
it upon Mr. Cavey. He made him Officer of Discipline. 
The truth was that the rector's sciatic attack had left 
him in a nervous and weakened condition, and he was 
no longer able to administer the corporeal punishment 
in which he so thoroughly believed. He had attempted 
its infliction but once during this term. A small boy 
up for punishment had been ordered to hold out his 
hand for chastisement with a ruler. Dr. Wareham 
was sitting in his chair. The culprit suddenly withdrew 
his hand from a vicious descending blow, and the rector 
smote himself most painfully on his own aching knee. 

So the licking of the pupils was turned over, tempo- 
rarily at least, to Mr. Cavey. He had none of the in- 
stincts that had made Mr. Dunstable resign his position 
rather than perform such a job; indeed, he appeared 
to consider himself dignified and made solemnly im- 
portant by his office. He did not tmderstand the pun, 
when somebody wrote on the schoolroom blackboard, 
one morning — 

"CAVEY CANE 'EM!" 

because he pronounced his Latin after the Continental 
system, and would only recognize "cave canem" if it 
were so spelled, or if it were pronounced "cah-way 
cah-name." But we, who had learned the English pro- 
nunciation under our regretted Oxford instructor, got 
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the full savor of the jest at once, and considered it the 
most brilliant thing ever done. We never found out 
who the author was, but attributed it to Max Cuthbert 
and surely it must have been he, for any other would 
have boasted of it. 

Mr. Cavey never thrashed me — Sixth Form boys 
were ordinarily immune from that form of punish- 
ment. But from despising his scholarship, I soon 
progressed to hating his character as I suspected that 
he took delight in licking the little boys. "He beats 
those kids cruelly," Max said to me one day. 

"Dr. Wareham checks him a little on that, I guess," 
I objected. "Don't you know that the Old Man won't 
let Cavey cane 'em unless he is present?" 

"Yes, I know. But do you imagine that that is done 
for a check on Cavey?" 

What else?" 

'Oh, I don't know. But I do know that the Old 
Man likes to lick kids. And I think that when he 
can't do the paddling himself, he likes to see it done. 
He gloats, that's what he does. Just by accident, I 
saw Peters Minor getting a whaling, Saturday. I w^s 
in the apple tree by the study window. Well, Guinea 
Pig was going to lick the kid on the hands with a ruler, 
but the Old Man stopped him. I saw him motion to 
him to get a chair and show him where to put it. They 
laid little Peters across the chair and stretched his trou- 
sers tight. Then the Old Man nodded to Cavey, and 
he started in. Peters didn't yell, the first lick, and the 
Old Man looked disappointed. He made a motion to 
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Cavey to hit him harder. At the third stroke, the poor 
kid let out a scream. I was looking at Dr. Wareham's 
face, and .... My God, Jerry!" 

"What's the matter?" 

"The Old Man's face! When he heard that yell, 
it lit up like — like I don't know what. His eyes shone, 
and he had the awfuUest smile I ever saw. He got out 
his handkerchief and wiped his mouth. And the more 
Peters would yell, the happier he looked. By and by, 
he told Cavey to quit, and after they'd both gone out, he 
sat back in his chair and acted as tired as if he'd done 
the thrashing himself." 

"Well, what of it? I always knew he was a cruel 
old devil." 

"Doesn't it make you sick ?" 

"It makes me mad. I'd like to get one good punch 
at him." 

"I wouldn't," declared Max, with a shudder. "I 
wouldn't touch him any more than I would a tomato 
worm. There's something beastly about him. . . . 
Well, he's a fat pig. Let's forget him!" 

And we forgot him. That is, I stowed him away in 
some comer of my mind where he would not bother me 
consciously, but whence he emerged sometimes in 
dreams as an imwholesome troll, puzzling me with 
quests and activities I could not understand. 

On my fifteenth birthday, my mother told me to in- 
vite a half dozen or so of my schoolmates home for 
dinner. I demurred at this, choosing to have only 
Hank and Max. And I remember that as one of the 
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most delightful evenings of my life, though most of 
the things we ate and drank and did and said have de- 
parted from me. Mother fell in love with Max, and 
Father treated him like a man and an equal, and those 
things did not make me jealous, but on the contrary 
elated me. My parents seemed thus to corroborate my 
judgment. Max complimented Mother's dinner, pick- 
ing out unerringly the dishes she had made herself. 
He exclaimed with delight at the beauty of an embroid- 
ered centerpiece, and congratulated her on being able 
to procure good Rocquefort cheese in this community. 
When Win was put to bed, Max stole off upstairs for 
a while, and told him stories. 

Any other boy doing these things so gracefully would 
have been put down as somewhat effeminate. But 
Max was equally successful with Father. He glanced 
over the library and picked out Father's precious First 
Editions for immediate and enthusiastic comment. He 
told of an interesting sales scheme which his own fa- 
ther had found effective in the piano business, and 
which might be adapted for the selling of carriages. 
Once, Father started to offer him a cigar, and Max 
laughed merrily at having been thought of as a man, 
even for an instant. As if to dispel the illusion, he at 
once became the most youthful of us all, and we played 
crokinole and tiddley-winks with wild shrieks of 
laughter. 

The boys were required to leave at ten. Mother im- 
pulsively kissed Max good-night — an attention which 
would have embarrassed Hank to the verge of despair. 
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but which Max received with humble gratitude. "It 
is long since anybody kissed me," he remarked, grave- 
ly. **I have no mother." Then, seeing the ready tears 
in the eyes of his hostess, he grinned like an imp, and 
added : "But I can't think of you as a motherly person, 
Mrs. Tracy — ^you are too young and pretty. Kiss me 
again, and I will promise to be a— er — brother to you — 
until you are a widow." 

"Get out o' that, you young rascal !" roared my father 
from the hall, and Max scuttled away, affecting terror. 
Mother came back into the light with a rich color in 
her face. "He's a dear boy," she said, "but surprisingly 
mature, in some ways." And Father and I teased her 
until she became quite vexed, and sent us all to bed. 

On that birthday, my father asked me, very seri- 
ously, what I intended to do with myself when my 
school days should be ended. I had passed through 
the regular ambitions for being a railway engineer, a 
sailor, and the proprietor of a candy shop, but my 
present ideas, while more orthodox and probable, were 
no less vague. I answered that I supposed I should 
be a lawyer ; I had no inclination toward medicine, and 
business did not appeal to me at all. 

"Your mother thought," said Father, "that you 
might be considering the Church. She thinks that you 
have become more 'spiritual,' as she puts it, since your 
confirmation, and she would, I think, be very happy 
if you should take Holy Orders. Of course you would 
go to college first." 
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"My gosh!'' I stuttered; "I don't want to be a 
preacher !" 

"That settles it," laughed Father. "I was afraid 
you did." Then we both laughed, and Father put his 
arm across my shoulder as if my refusal to consider 
the priestly career had resulted in a closer and more 
affectionate understanding between us. "Well, take 
your time," he said. "You want to go to college, in 
any case, and you'll probably change your mind a dozen 
times before you're through. I don't want you to 
make any mistake — ^that's all." 

I understood, clearly enough, that Father merely 
wanted to settle this preacher notion of Mother's. I 
think they must have been led to the subject by a dis- 
cussion of Sidney Hill's case, for Sidney, once started 
on the path to the pulpit, was exhibiting all the en- 
thusiasm of the typical convert. At first, he had 
merely exchanged one outward form of Protestantism 
for another; but now he was beginning to view his 
former evangelistic methods (as when he had wrestled 
for my soul on the Athletic Field) with distaste. He 
was becoming a ritualist and a formalist. He served 
at the altar, and was anxiously particular about the 
cut and color of his vestments. Entrusted with the 
conduct of a mission Sunday school at a country school 
house, his first lesson to a straggling crowd of rustics 
who had but vague ideas of the rudiments of faith, 
concerned the significance of the colors of altar cloths. 

My notions of theological students were based on 
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Sidney, and I could not help considering them a Miss- 
Nancified lot. It was difficult to see myself as a clergy- 
man of any variety. I could think of no cleric who 
had my unqualified respect. I had a high opinion of 
Dr. Wareham's intellectual attainments, but he pre- 
sented no ideal to me. Mr. Hickox, our Presbyterian 
minister, was prosy and negative. Mr. Bookwalter, 
who occupied the Methodist pulpit, was desperately 
poor, the husband of an overworked wife, and the 
father of a brood of ragged children. His pitifully 
small salary was usually in arrears. And I understood 
that the average preacher was as poorly paid as he, 
so no worldly considerations attracted me to the pro- 
fession. I was, too, entirely without the feeling that 
I had a "call.** I was still periodically concerned for 
the salvation of my soul, but I preferred to have it 
saved as cheaply as possible. 

My father's words, however, set me to thinking 
about my career. I had said, almost at random, that 
I supposed I should be a lawyer. Afterward, I could 
think of no reason for such a statement. To study 
law sounded like a dignified thing to do, and yet was 
it not a dry and uninteresting subject? Hank said 
he was going to be a doctor ; his father was a doctor. 
Max announced that he intended to be a loafer — ^he 
said that too much work was being done in this world, 
and that he should sit in front of a village store the 
rest of his life and whittle and philosophize. But that 
was Max's humor. Suddenly it flashed across me 
that I had been overlooking the most attractive of all 
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careers. I would be a professional humorist, like 
Bill Nye ! 

A great weight was lifted from my mind by this 
decision. I was filled with enthusiasm. To write 
things that would make people laugh, as I had laughed 
at "Baled Hay"; to go about the country delivering 
lectures before huge audiences that held their sides 
with mirth; to earn the immense income that always 
rewarded this easy and pleasant work— could a more 
desirable vocation be conceived of? It was a long 
time before it occurred to me to ask myself whether 
I had any talents in the line of humor. Actually, I 
had never made a successful original joke in my 
life. I was a very serious-minded lad, but I did 
not know it. 



CHAPTER XV 



THERE was a pre-Christmas dance at the Gym, 
and a good many of the fellows had their sis- 
ters, or other young and female relatives come 
and visit them for the occasion. There were also a 
few of the girls from Hawbush (the choice was not 
large, and the list had to be approved by the rector) 
and several from the county seat and from Burgess 
Junction. I had a new suit of clothes and my first 
pair of patent leather shoes, and I escorted my Cousin 
Agnes, from down at Olivedale, on the Ohio River. 
She was my senior by a year or two. And on that 
night I fell in love again, but not with my Cousin 
Agnes. 

As soon as I entered the transformed gymnasium, I 
knew that it was going to happen. I had never seen 
so many pretty girls together before; I had scarcely 
dreamed that such a gathering might be possible. The 
frocks were modest; only one girl had been daring 
enough to exhibit bare shoulders, and I could not look 
directly at her, somehow. I glanced hastily at her 
whenever I got a chance, but I blushed at the thought 

that somebody — and especially she herself — ^might 
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catch me doing it. Several of us spoke of her costume, 
between dances, and it was generally agreed that she 
had gone a bit too far. 

But neither was it with this bold coquette that I 
found myself enamored when I entered the room. I 
was in love before I fixed upon a particular object for 
my affections ; I loved all these beautiful creatures with 
a great and tender yearning, and it only remained to 
make a selection. Forgotten were my broken heart, 
my disillusion, my misogynistic vows of a year ago. 
Suddenly, the world was a paradise of lovely and de- 
sirable women ; beneath one of those organdie, silk or 
chiffon party frocks beat a heart that was to be mine — 
and in this bevy of hour is, it would be hard to go 
astray. 

But first I owed a duty to my Cousin Agnes. She 
was good looking and well dressed, and I was not 
ashamed of her; before the evening had progressed 
far, her evident popularity made me proud of her. 
Boys crowded up with their little tethered pencils 
poised above their programs, and eagerly sought in- 
troductions and dances. She handled the business with 
tact and cleverness, and her card was almost immedi- 
ately filled. I left her and fared forth to pluck flowers 
from this garden for myself. 

Max Cuthbert's sister was the first, and she disap- 
pointed me by not being particularly pretty ; but I took 
three dances of her because of Max, and because she 
was the first. Then I made, one by one, for the girls 
that I considered most beautiful. Name by name I 
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filled my card, and then it was time to dance the open- 
ing waltz with Agnes. She danced beautifully, and 
I began to see that I had underrated her. The next 
dance was with Max's sister, whose name was Ethelda, 
and who charmed me by treating me as if I were grown 
up. She talked of novels instead of school books, and 
discussed the season's football scores without saying 
that the game was brutal and dangerous. When I took 
her to a seat, I had more confidence in myself. I 
needed all of it, with my next partner. 

She was a golden blonde, as lovely as a dream, and 
my heart thrilled ecstatically as I encircled her little 
round waist and hopped away into a two-step. But 
she treated me like a kid; when she wasn't talking to 
me, she was appearing to forget that she was not danc- 
ing alone. She was seventeen or eighteen, I suppose, 
and I was indeed a child to her. She did not know, as 
Ethelda Cuthbert had known, that I was in the Sixth, 
and the equal (as I told myself) in attainments, brains 
and address of any lanky footballer in the room. I con- 
structed careful and involved sentences for her better 
information, but she paid little attention to them. As 
the dance ended, and we were walking across the floor, 
she interrupted one of my best periods without 
apology. 

"Oh," she breathed, "who is that perfectly hand- 
some young man over by the door?" 

"Which one?" I asked, shortly. 

"Talking to that gawky girl in the unbecoming 
shade of blue." 
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"His name is Max Cuthbert." 

"Bring him over and introduce him, there's a nice 
boy !" said my partner, smiling cordially at me for the 
first time. 

"You wouldn't care for him," I answered brutally. 
"He's got brains. And the girl in blue is my cousin." 
Then I bowed and went away, quite red and angry. 
My first choice had proved an utter failure. 

I looked at my card and found that I was engaged 
to Agnes* for the next dance, which was to be a Mili- 
tary Schottische. I sighed, for I hated schottisches. 
Agnes was still talking to Max when I found her, 
and I had an inspiration. I offered to trade Agnes 
to Max for any partner he might have for the next 
dance, and I saw by the quick glance the two exchanged 
that I had made no blunder. But Max made a hesi- 
tating confession. The trade would not be a fair one 
to me, for his next dance was not taken. So much the 
better, said I; and I started for the coat room with 
the intention of sneaking out behind the stables and 
smoking a cigaret. 

There were chairs in the passage from the ballroom 
to the men's coat room, and a few potted palms. In 
one of these chairs, and behind one of these palms, 
there sat a girl, alone. She was the one with the bare 
shoulders. 

I was going past her without appearing to notice 
her, but I felt her eyes on me, and I could not forbear 
a glance. She smiled, very faintly, but I stopped. 

"I — I beg your pardon," I said, trying to be polite 
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and at the same time at ease (a difficult feat at fifteen), 
"I don't believe we have been introduced, but my name 
is Jerry Tracy. Are you ill ? Is there anything I can 
do to — ^to '' 

I had run out of words, but she helped me. 

"Yes," she said. "Sit down by me for a little while 
— ^unless you are in a hurry." 

I sat down at once, and now for the first time took 
a direct look at her. She had a pleasant voice, and her 
friendliness put me at my ease at once. And her eyes 
were so beautiful that I found it possible to avoid 
looking at her shoulders, almost altogether. Already 
I was willing to think that her costume had been a 
mistake in judgment rather than a breach of good 
manners. Her next words made me sure of it. 

"Will you tell me the truth, without trjring to be 
polite and spare my feelings?" she said. I nodded, 
wondering what she was going to ask. 

"What is the matter with me?" she burst out, piti- 
fuUy. 

"Why — ^nothing in the world!" I declared, with 
fervor. Surely she was as nearly perfect as any of 
God's creatures. Her red-brown hair was piled in a 
"Psyche Knot," as it was called. Her dark eyes were 
melting my heart. Her complexion was like roses and 
milk, and yet not milk but pearl. I wondered how old 
she was, and hoped for the lowest figure. If she asked 
me about my own age, I should lie a year or two. 

"You were going to tell me the truth," she insisted, 
and at first I thought she was reading my mind. Then 
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I saw that she was moving the previous question. I 
temporized : 

*Just what do you mean?*' 

'Let me tell you. First, you have introduced your- 
self, and I haven't told you who I am. My name is 
Carol Arlington, and I live in Chicago." 

"Not *Gummy' Arlington's sister ?" I cried, incredu- 
lously. For Gimimy was a little First Former, and 
I considered him an insignificant and objectionable 
sniveller. 

"No," she answered, with a delicious, dimpling 
smile. "I am his Aunt ! Yes, truly — I am his father's 
little sister, and I am seventeen years old. His mother 
is watching the dance from the gallery — ^and his grand- 
mother, too! Now you know me. I want you to tell 
me whether I have done or said anything to make my- 
self unpopular this evening. At home, people seem 
to like me. Of course I don't go out to balls yet, but 
in the younger set people don't think I'm horrid. I 
know I'm not ugly. And I know I'm not stupid. But 
look at my dance card !" 

She thrust it into my hand, and I saw that it was 
tragically full of blank lines. The thing was positively 
sickening. 

"Of course, I didn't have any escort to see that my 
card was filled," she went on. "I came with my mother 
and sister-in-law. But I was introduced to several 
boys before the dance began. And they each took a 
dance or two. Then, on the floor, I saw some boys 
looking at me and whispering. And I noticed that 
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others stared at me and then loc4^ away quickly. 
What have they been sa3ring about me? What is 
wrong ?" 

Her big eyes were full of tears now. I wanted 
tremendously to put my arms around her. I looked at 
her charming frock, at her round, white throat, at her 
girlish shoulders. Across my mind came pictures I 
had seen — ^pictures of women in evening dress, pictures 
of ballrooms full of fashionably gowned members of 
Society, pictures of boxes at the Opera. And I saw 
how modestly, how girlishly, Carol Arlington was 
dressed, and I began to laugh. 

"What is it?'' she demanded, wiping her eyes. 

"It's half cats and half fools!" I replied. I leaned 
over and took possession of her hand, and she let it 
stay where it was, without surprise and without co- 
quetry. "You are," I went on, "the best dressed and 
the most beautiful girl here to-night. Any girl could 
see that right away. So as soon as you appeared, every 
girl told the fellow she was talking to that your dress 
was — was not — modest. You see, none of them dared 
to wear low necks, because most of them are small- 
town folks and ignorant. And the boys are ignorant, 
too — none of us have ever been out in the evening. 
So the girls were jealous, and the boys were easily 
scared." 

"How did you know all this ?" 

"I can see it without being told," I boasted. I had 
never enjoyed myself so much in my life. I was 
analyzing the motives of the whole inferior crowd for 
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the benefit of the one superior being in it. And of 
course, I was rather superior myself. 

"A lot of the boys/' I pursued, "are trying to make 
themselves solid with the girls they brought, so they 
pretend to be shocked with you, and refuse to dance 
with you. The boys who have no girls are the kind 
that would be timid anyhow. You are so — so mag- 
nificently above them." 

"And what about yourself?'' asked Carol Arlington, 
keenly. 

"Nobody introduced me," I answered, glibly but 
rather weakly. "Will you dance the next with me?" 

"No— you have cut a dance with someone already, 
and you must have the next one taken." 

I looked at my card. "I can get rid of three in a 
row, and one of them is the supper dance," I decided. 
"Let me see your card again." 

The dances I had decided upon were vacant. So 
were two others, including the Home Waltz. "Stay 
here, just a minute!" I commanded, and rushed back 
into the Gym. 

The bargain was easily concluded with Max and 
Agnes. I was to surrender to him all my dances with 
Agnes. In return, he was to take two of Carol's vacant 
numbers, while I hunted up the partners he had al- 
ready engaged and told them lies about the wrong 
marking of cards, whereby these dances would have 
to be surrendered to me. Happiness reigned. I rushed 
back to my new divinity. 

For there was no doubt about it — I was head over 
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ears in love. My fate was upon me. As we danced, 
or as we sat out certain numbers, I worshiped. Too 
humble an adorer to make myself a hero in her eyes, 
too sure that her eyes could pierce my secrets to boast 
or bluff, I turned myself inside out before her. She 
had been slighted by the ignorant; I told her how I 
was scorned by those who knew me best. She glanced 
up in surprise when I said I was in the Sixth, and I 
thought she was a little less big-sisterly than before — 
but I think I had not told her this to gain her respect. 
I wanted her to know how my classmates slighted me ; 
dimly I wanted her to pity me, not because I felt the 
need for pity, but so that she might quickly forget 
that she herself was pitiable but a moment ago. And I 
talked of Max, giving him extravagant praise until 
she began to be a bit bored with him. Perhaps I let 
myself go about Max because I knew he was safely 
snared by Agnes. These motives and arrieres pensees 
are somewhat complicated. At any rate, Carol changed 
the subject, presently, and there followed periods of 
warm, intimate silence. 

I showed Carol the schoolroom and the chapel and 
the assembly room — deserted places, all — ^and then I 
had to say good-bye to her. I would not see her any 
more. Grief weighed heavily on my heart, but my 
mind was clear on one subject. I could not kiss Carol. 
She was not the sort to accept caresses as a matter of 
course, and I was in no mood to put her on a level with 
— well, with Nora Squires, for instance. This was the 
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lady I should love and serve till death, for no reward. 
With my eyes I adored her, and she took my hands. 

"I like you, Jerry," she said, gravely. "Perhaps I 
shall see you again, at Commencement. And you may 
write to me, if you wish. Champion my little nephew, 
if the big boys bully him, will you? Good-bye!" 

I must have looked very unhappy; she gave me a 
pink rose, and I thrust it against her lips before I put 
it in my inside pocket. Then I took her to her mother 
and sister and was introduced, and then it was time to 
dance the Home Waltz with Agnes. Agnes and I 
held hands all the way home, and I confessed that I 
hadn't ever appreciated her at her true worth. We 
kissed each other good-night, quite tenderly — ^an aston- 
ishing thing, but each of us simply had to kiss some- 
body. 



On Christmas, somebody gave me a thick little 
i6mo volume called "Ballades and Rondeaus" and 
I discovered the French verse-forms and grew unduly 
excited about them. I resolved to write a volume of 
poetry, using only these intricate meters which exerted 
such a fascination over me. When I went to my room 
that night, I slipped the little book into my pocket, 
for I was determined to experiment with its recipes 
that very evening. 

I took off my coat carefully — it was my best coat, 
worn on this day for the first time since the Dance — 
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and, suddenly assailed by a poignant memory, I put 
my hand into the inside pocket and drew forth a wilted 
pink rose. A wave of emotion engulfed me; I think 
I shed a tear or two. I held the withered blossom in 
my cupped hands, as I had been taught to hold the 
Communion bread, and with the same reverent motion 
raised it to my lips. From the corner of my eye, I 
saw the gesture in the mirror of my dresser, and ap- 
proved of it. Exactly thus should stand the hero of 
romance; not otherwise should he feel and act. The 
situation cried for words — ^and in an instant I had 
the refrain for my first Rondeau — "The Rose She 
Kissed I"— 

"The rose she kissed is drooping low, 
Its fragrance gone, as all things go; 
Its hour of beauty long is by, 
'Tis withered, just as all things die; 
The color's there yet — faded though. 

"And yet, of all the flowers that grow, 
None can a subtler beauty show; 
Its pink flush dulls the sunset sky — 
The rose she kissed! 

"I press it to my lips, and lo! 
The petals shatter, falling slow 
To earth, as if in shame that I 
Should dare profane the sanctity 
They hold, since Her lips fondled so 
The rose she kissed!" 

Later, I revised it to get rid of the identical rh3rme 
of "low'* and "lol", but that night it seemed quite 
perfect to me. As I read it over, I could see that I 
had been too hasty in deciding to be a professional 
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humorist. It was plain that I was a poet. I should 
write a cycle of sonnets to Carol. What a name for a 
poet's love ! Carol — Carol ! I thought of a couplet — 

"Carol, pure and perfect Carol! 
Fools made mock of 'thine apparel " 

but even my mawkish mood could hardly accept this 
absurdity, and I was chuckling wholesomely when I 
put out the light. Indeed, I improvised a limerick, 
in which the third rhyming word was "barrel'' and 
felt few qualms of conscience at my profaning of 
sacred things. Could it be that the artist was beginning 
to command the lover ? 



It appears to me that I spent the most of that last 
Christmas vacation in the house. A bookish fervor 
took possession of me; I read a great deal of con- 
temporary poetry and all the new novels. I discovered 
Kipling, and on the strength of "Plain Tales from the 
Hills" and a few stray poems, I dethroned in his favor 
all my literary gods. It was a recrudescence of the 
fever that had smitten me on my discovery of 
Swinburne. 

My father's house had always been an attractive 
place, but it seemed more pleasant than ever that 
winter. We had progressed with the times. There 
was now a furnace, and the base burners were ban- 
ished. Once we had imdergone our Saturday night 
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ablutions in a round wash-tub set by the kitchen range ; 
now we had a real bathroom. There was neither gas 
nor electricity in Hawbush; kerosene still furnished 
our light, and gasoline our cooking fuel. The parlor 
had ceased to be the parlor, and was now functioning 
as the living room. The downstairs bedroom was 
now the library; I lounged and browsed there all day. 
In the bound volumes of the Century Magazine were 
the novels of William Dean Howells — I read them all. 

Few other Hawbush houses had libraries. But we 
were in the vanguard of progress in other respects, too. 
The monstrosities perpetrated by my mother during 
the painting-on-velvet period of household esthetics had 
been banished to the attic, along with the gilded 
rolling pins and **placques." The clock-shelf with the 
Macrame edging had been taken from the dining room 
wall, and in its place hung an oaken shield, with sou- 
venir spoons affixed by means of leather loops. The 
bricks had been knocked out of the bricked-up fire- 
place, and a grate had been installed, with an elaborate 
mantel built around it. This mantel was a wonderful 
construction of golden oak, reaching nearly to the 
ceiling and backed by a beveled-glass mirror. It was 
highly fashionable and ugly. 

Perhaps our most revolutionary move was in the 
matter of rugs. When Mother discarded the time- 
honored body-Brussels, which was stretched by means 
of a machine and tacked to the floor at the baseboards, 
and which came up but once a year to have its under- 
padding of old newspapers and dirt removed — ^when 
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she had the floors planed and finished and waxed, and 
installed a rug that was not nailed down at all, and 
left a generous margin of bare floor on every side — 
then many inquisitive callers came and saw and looked 
at one another with significant grimaces. "Oh, are 
you cleaning?" cried one woman. "What a lovely 
carpet ! Why, it would be almost good enough for this 
room, if it would only fit. Which room is it for?" 
And when she was told that it would remain where it 
was, she changed the subject hastily, in order not to 
embarrass my mother, who was betraying such dire 
straits of poverty in being obliged to allow bare floor 
to show in the Best Room. 

However, much was forgiven us because we had 
always been rather queer. Mother broiled her steaks 
instead of frying them, for one thing. And she al- 
ways had them cut thick rather than thin. The vil- 
lage butcher told his amused customers of this, and 
of how we meanly saved money by eating portions of 
his veal carcasses not generally considered fit for 
human consumption. Mother had showed him where 
the "sweetbreads" were, and had offered to purchase 
them of him. Of course, he was not small enough to 
charge her for such waste products any more than he 
would charge for dog meat; but whenever he killed 
a calf, he chucklingly excised the th3rmus from its neck 
and laid it aside for Mother — ^just as he laid aside pigs' 
bladders for the boys to inflate and use as footballs. 

I think that our eccentricities were regarded with a 
sort of amused contempt, rather than with any rancor. 
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Hank Waite reported to me a characterization of the 
Tracy tribe confided to him by the grocer's clerk. 
( "They're queer folks, some ways," he had said, "but 
they get along with everybody all right. Y'see, they're 
from the East, and folks does things there different 
from what we're used to." After twenty years, my 
father's Yankee origin had not been forgotten ; his in- 
eradicable accent and his habitual good grammar kept 
him an alien. "Then agin," continued the clerk, "they 
been to Yurrop and picked up a lot o' funny idees over 
there. I hear they got a statue of a nekked woman in 
the house — right where those growing boys c'n see it 
all the time I But they don't seem to have no regard 
for the morals of them boys — they ackshilly had Jerry 
taught dancin' lessons, an' most o' the good people in 
this town licks their kids if they ketch 'em goin' to 
dances. O' course, you Osborne fellers is to blame for 
a lot o' the new-fangled notions this town's a-gittin'. 
Dances an' theayter-shows right in your own buildin's 
— and I hear tell yer goin' to have a billiard table. Be 
havin' a bar, next! But these Tracys, now — the 
queerest people about their vittles you ever see. We 
got to send away fer special coffee an' tea for 'em — 
they won't drink what we carry in stock. An' they 
eat olives — ^my gosh, did you ever taste one? I did, 
oncet, an' I kin taste it yet ! Oncet, they had us send 
to Chicago fer what they call grapefruit. Ever hear 
tell o' them? Well, they're bigger'n an orange, an' 
they cost as high as a quarter apiece. But sour! I 
took a bite o' one, and it like to took my teeth out! 
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An' they're alius eatin' raw greens— cow-feed, I call 
it. I like greens as well as anybody, if they're cooked 
right, with ham grease. Or I c'n eat lettuce raw, with 
vinegar an' sugar onto it. But the boss's wife, she et 
supper with the Tracys, one time, and they had a mess 
o' raw greens o' some kind another, an' they had this 
olive oil poured all over it! And the boss's wife she 
et some of it, not knowin', an' she dam near throwed 
up, right there at the table ! Jest like castor oil poured 
on yer vittles. An' they pay big money fer that oil — 
order it through us, so I know. Queer folks — but nice 
an' pleasant when you know 'em." } 

So I learned that we were considered eccentric by 
the rest of Hawbush, but the knowledge was not un- 
pleasant. A grateful and warming sense of superiority 
to my fellow townsmen stole over me, and a latent 
priggishness uplifted its head and crowed. The feeling 
lasted for some time — or until I had squeezed all the 
enjoyment I could out of it. Then it grew uncom- 
fortable, and a scathing talk from my father one day 
abolished it altogether. He asked me just what it was 
that made me consider myself superior to Abraham 
Lincoln, who had no doubt eaten sugar on his lettuce, 
when he could afford the sugar. A study of this 
question, with all its implications, made me safe 
for democracy. 

Nevertheless, we were progressive, and we did have 
a furnace and a bathroom and a library, and this li- 
brary I did enjoy, in spite of Abe Lincoln and his 
pine-knot I lounged there through the whole Christ- 
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mas holiday, reading books that had seemed dull in 
former years, writing sentimental poetry with Carol 
in mind, and masculine poetry with Kipling in mind; 
going to bed one night a romanticist, the next night a 
realist; being an atheist on Monday, a religionist on 
Tuesday and a pagan on Wednesday; brooding, 
groping, discovering, rejecting — agoing through all the 
processes whereby the mind is exercised while it is 
growing up. I began to add also to my physical stat- 
ure, and grew lanky and lazy. Then suddenly vacation 
was at an end; I returned to school and found that I 
was no longer an outsider in my class. Mysteriously, 
something had happened to my mind and body to make 
me feel the peer of any classmate ; just as mysteriously, 
the feeling communicated itself to them and was 
accepted. 



CHAPTER XVI 



IT seemed too bad that my first serious quarrel 
should have been with Hank. As the end of my 
school life approached, I saw my friends in a 
sentimental light, and a tenderness for my associations 
took hold of me. Max Cuthbert began to appear as 
a great genius from whose magical influence I was 
soon to be wrenched away by an unthinkably cruel 
destiny. Henry Waite was my alter ego — chum and 
confidant of my youth, till now too little appreciated 
for all his sterling qualities. 

But Hank presumed upon his intimacy, and touched 
me rudely on a tender spot of whose existence he was 
unaware. On the first day of school, we walked across 
the Quadrangle, arm in arm. 

"Say," he chattered, "I haven't had a chance to talk 
to you since the night of the dance. Made a mash, 
didn't you?'' 

This jarred upon my sensibilities, but after all. 
Hank's form of expression could hardly be thought of 
as offensive. I murmured something facetious, but 
Hank would not drop the subject. 

"Quite a sport, aren't you?" he teased. "Pickin' out 
the cigaret picture lady to sit in dark comers with. 

221 
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Lovely arms, kid! Pretty fast company for you, 
wasn't she?" 

"Look here, Hank," I fumed, jerking my arm away 
from his, and stopping to face him. "If you think 
you're being funny, you're mistaken. It's rotten 
taste." 

But Hank was dense, and pursued his teasing with 
greater zest. "Wow I" he cried; "touchy about it, hey? 
It must have gone further than I suspected. Take a 
gal like that, and she certainly can lead innocent youths 
astray. I hope you thought of all the lessons you 
learned from Dr. Wareham's Confidential Talks with 
Boys. You might have bitten her on the shoulder — 
and rd hardly blame you for that, because that's what 
she had her shoulders on view for — ^but I sincerely 
trust that you went no further. Keep away from these 
designing hussies, Jeremiah, or " 

Hank stopped talking here, because I slapped his 
face. He sprang back in amazement. 

'What in hell's eatin' you?" he cried, wrathfuUy. 

I'll mighty soon show you," I answered. "And 
you'll talk pretty when you're talking about ladies, or 
I'll shut your dirty mouth for you !" 

"Slam him, Hank!" yelled an interested spectator, 
rushing across the Quad toward us. "Don't let a fel- 
low slap you and get away with it!" 

The taunt had its desired effect; Hank landed on 
my ear, and a savage fight was forward. 

A Homeric description of the battle is here in order, 
but truth obliges me to forego an attempt to emulate 
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Tom Brown. It was a very tame affair, because it 
was stopped by the authorities before many blows were 
exchanged. Mr. Burroughs and Sidney Hill pushed 
through the crowd and dragged us apart before we 
had fairly settled down to our work. 

"Now, then, what's it about ?*' demanded Mr. Bur- 
roughs, holding me tightly by the arm. 

"He said something I didn't like and I slapped him," 
I answered. Hank said nothing, but seemed trying to 
squirm loose from Sidney's grasp. 

"Go to the gymnasitun, both of you," ordered the 
choirmaster. "You must give me your word not to 
renew this fight until you have talked it over. If at 
the end of five minutes' talk you are still anxious to 
fight, you may put the gloves on. I will referee. 
There will be no other spectators. Clear out now !" 

He dismissed the crowd with a glance, and prevented 
them from following Hank and me into the Gsrm. We 
said nothing until we had got inside. Then Hank 
looked at me and laughed. 

"You'll have a black eye !" he exulted. 

"And you've got a split lip," I countered. "And if 
you want another one " 

"Now hold on, Jerry. I apologize. Gee whiz, I 
didn't mean to make you mad." 

So we shook hands and let it go. When Mr. Bur- 
roughs came in, we had washed our faces and were 
conversing amicably ; and the boys who had piled boxes 
up to stand on and see the scrap through the gym 
windows were disgustedly disappointed. 
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Memory retains these details, I suppose, because 
that was the last bout at fisticuffs in which I ever en- 
gaged. More than two years later I struck a man, 
very hard, but the blow was not returned, so this affair 
with Hank may be regarded as my final appearance in 
the pugilistic arena. We found that we were both 
ashamed of the encounter; and as it is not the habit 
of school boys to be ashamed of fighting, we deduced 
that we were growing up. We assumed a pained dig- 
nity in the face of teasing; we begged that further 
reference to the unfortunate occurrence be dropped. 
While our facial discolorations were still apparent, we 
withdrew in company from the common crowd, ad- 
mitting only Max to our exclusive fellowship. 

And oh, but boyhood was flying fast, and even as 
we aped the manners of manhood, we resented it! 
Down at the river, one day in March, we found the 
remains of a raft we had built during the previous 
spring. With a melancholy shamefacedness we re- 
membered the excited plans we had made as we worked 
on it. As soon as June came, we were to take French 
leave of our parents and teachers, and launch forth 
on a year-long adventure. The raft was to be poled 
down the Bluejay into the Little Deerfoot, down the 
Little Deerfoot into the St. Jo, and so into Lake 
Michigan. Then we should skirt the southern end of 
the Lake to Chicago. 

The project had come to grief when we found that 
we were stuck at the end of the first half-mile. The 
narrows, the bends, the shallows of Bluejay were 
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navigable by canoe or skiff at full water, but our log 
raft might as well have been a battleship. The three 
of us were unable to portage it past the first obstruc- 
tion; and now we found its pathetic wreck stranded 
among the willows where it had been washed when 
the ice broke up. Our attempt had no doubt been in- 
spired by Mark Twain. "This," said Max, out- 
rageously, "was our Huckleberry finish T' 

But now, after less than a year had passed, it was 
not our failure that saddened us, but our attempt. 

The sense of youth's evanescence was not always 
with me, of course. There were times when I was 
impatient of school and its restrictions, and longed 
to be away in the world, free, mature, unhandicapped. 
And most of the time, being normal, I was worried 
neither by the wings nor the fetters of time, but took 
no thought for the morrow and cast no glance at yes- 
terday. One Saturday, I drove my mother to the 
county seat, and returning at dusk was proud when 
some country boys took us for buggy-riding sweet- 
hearts and assailed us with rustic wit. But again, at 
home, I would throw my lanky length on her lap when 
she sat in a rocking chair, and try to be a little boy 
again in spite of her laughing protests. 

The balance between childhood and maturity did not 
remain long at a level. I felt like a man, as, with a 
cigaret between my lips, I curried old Kit in the stable. 
I felt like a child an instant later, when my father 
curled the buggy-whip around my legs — ^not only for 
smoking, but for smoking in the stable to the en- 
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dangerment of the premises. I was a man when I 
aided the little First Formers with their lessons, or 
disciplined them for using smutty language, as was 
my traditional Sixth-Form right and duty. I was a 
little boy when I said my prayers at night (a ceremony 
whose efficacy I seldom questioned) and naively peti- 
tioned God to allow me to pass my Geometry examina- 
tion without studying. 

I smiled cordially, and courteously congratulated the 
rival who defeated me in the first Spring tennis match. 
That was the manly way. But I went to my room and 
wept bitterly when Carol Arlington sent me a letter 
announcing her engagement to a Chicago newspaper 
man. And that, I suppose, was altogether childish. 



The same years that developed my mind and body 
toward the strength of maturity had brought Dr. 
Wareham from the vigor of middle life to a feebleness 
very closely resembling senility. The rector was break- 
ing. His hair was snowy white, his eyesight was dim, 
his hearing was dulled, and his limbs supported his 
heavy frame with difficulty. One service a week was 
all that he could manage now, and even then he re- 
peated sermons that I could remember from my first 
days as a choir boy at St. Luke's. Sidn,ey Hill was 
a licensed lay-reader, and the sermonless evensong was 
entrusted to him. 

If the state of Dr. Wareham's health had been more 
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vigorous, I should not have come as near as I did to 
flunking in Geometry. It had been his traditional 
custom to teach this branch to the Sixth form, and the 
boy who was not thoroughly grounded in the science 
when he emerged from the rector's instructions was a 
dullard indeed. I never knew a man who was Dr. 
Wareham's equal in the power of imparting knowledge, 
of letting the light shine through a problem until its 
every complication was clear to the slowest compre- 
hension. He would laugh with enthusiasm over the 
beautiful working out of a theorem, and the class 
would share his sheer pleasure in the thing. I once 
heard a class burst forth in spontaneous applause at 
his lucid explanation of the Pythagorean theorem! 

But he did not teach me Solid Geometry, and to this 
day it is a mysterious subject to me. For I was one 
to whom the mathematics were a blind maze, and 
through those devious paths I required a skillful guide. 
The master who taught the subject was not one to 
make it romantic, or even tolerable. And I should 
have been disgraced but for the timely aid of Max 
Cuthbert. 

Max gave me no lessons in Euclid — ^he merely 
brought common sense to my surprised attention. 

"Have you noticed that Latin is a terribly hard study 
for Hank?*' he asked. "Haven't you thought he was 
strangely stupid about it, at times? Yet you know 
Hank's not stupid — ^he's as keen as any of us. Look 
how he eats up math and chemistry." 

"That's just it," I answered, "I'm not particularly 
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stupid, either — ^but I can't get math. Some have a 
knack for one thing, some for another. Latin's pie for 
me and hard for Hank. Geometry, vice versa. We 
can't all be like you and have everything easy." 

"Listen to sense and drop that kid talk. Latin is 
easy for you because you like it — because you are inter- 
ested in it. Hank has no interest in gods and heroes; 
he considers poetry unpractical and etymology a bore. 
If he thought it might be fun to learn, he'd get it like 
a shot. Now you have the same prejudice against 
Math. You're not interested, so you think you can't 
get it. Jerry, you are only shining in subjects that 
are easy for you — and that's shameful in a fellow with 
brains." 

"Now look here, Max, I've worked and worked till 
I'm near crazy, and I can't understand the stuff. It 
isn't fair to call me lazy. I've got a blind spot in my 
mathematical bump, I guess " 

"I know you haven't. And let me tell you something 
— ^mathematics is the easiest of all subjects, for 
anybody." 

"Rot ! You don't know " 

"Sneer, blockhead! Then think, if you know how 
to. It's the only subject in the world that is set right 
before your eyes. It requires no theorizing, no imag- 
ination, no experiments. It hasn't any vague spots or 
guesswork. All it takes is common sense plus work. 
And if you use your common sense, the work won't 
be hard." 

"I guess I haven't got common sense," I persisted. 
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"That's false humility, and what you mean by it is 
that you have very uncommon sense. You are cursed, 
my dear Jeremiah, with the curse of the easy learner. 
Having discovered in your early youth that you learn 
things that engage your interest with a greater facility 
than do the majority of your fellows, you take ad- 
vantage of that facility to get by with a minimum of 
effort. Your bright mind leaps to conclusions that 
are often correct ; noting this phenomenon, you neglect 
the processes of logic. In consequence, you become 
more and more illogical as time goes by. Your mind 
becomes feminine without becoming increasingly in- 
tuitive. Thus weakened, your intellect fails to grasp 
the logical processes of mathematics. For mathematics 
is but logic, and logic is but common sense. Quod erat 
demonstrandum." 

I came out of my sulks and roared applausively at 
Max's flow of analytical eloquence. "My God, Max," 
I giggled, "you can talk like a text-book ! Why, you've 
got the Old Man himself beaten ! If I could use words 
like that, I'd steal firsts in all my classes." 

"All but spherical geometry, eh?" quizzed Max, 
refusing to be side-tracked from the real issue. "Now 
look here " 

He opened the leather-bound Davies' Legendre (that 
queen of Euclidean texts) and began to expound the 
first proposition in solid geometry. 

"We've had all that," I protested. 

"If you had learned it, you wouldn't be having 
trouble now," said Max, inexorably. "Come, my son, 
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and let me point out to you how one thing leads to 
another." 

In two minutes I was interested; in five minutes, 
I was enthralled. For the first time I began to see 
the theorems and corollaries and problems like the 
enigmas and acrostics and rebuses in the Puzzle Cor- 
ners of the boys' magazines. And from that time for- 
ward, geometry was less of a lion in my path. 

After a while, I found that Max had done the same 
thing with Hank Waiters Latin. Somehow or other, 
he got him interested in it — a thing I had never thought 
of attempting when I helped him with his translations 
— and Hank began to make creditable recitations. 
Then, having patched our scholastic chains at their 
weakest links, our mentor deserted us for a space, and 
turned his attention to the task of training little Mason 
Chandler to be the Gymnasium Champion of the year. 
Young Chandler was a pale and spindling kid, of timid 
nature and sedentary habits. His chest was narrow, 
and he was about ten pounds underweight. I don't 
know what Max's method was, but I may state that 
his protege took the medal. Incidentally, he made up 
his weight, increased his chest expansion, acquired red 
cheeks, and lost his nickname of "Lily." 

I am crowding in the things I know about Max 
Cuthbert here; if I could find out or reconstruct the 
things I didn't know about him, he and not Jerry Tracy 
would be the hero of this chronicle. He was a mystery 
to me then, albeit an engaging one, and he remains a 
mystery to me now. Handsome, many-sided, keen. 
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wise beyond his years, he sometimes seemed to me 
the avatar of some godlike sage, doomed for some 
lofty, intellectual sin, to hurry through our narrow 
sphere, expiating his fault by helpful deeds, but gain- 
ing some amusement by a detached contemplation of 
our ignorance. The years have not lessened my ad- 
miring wonder at that debonair personality. I re- 
mained in touch with him for a time after we had 
parted, but there has been a long stretch, of late, of 
which I am ignorant. I must look him up, soon. 

For the other day I received an Alumni Bulletin 
from old Osborne, and therein I searched for the 
careers of some of my schoolmates. One enviable rec- 
ord was set down thus : 

"Waite, Henry Vincent, '95. A.B., Harvard, 1899. 
M.D., Wells Medical School, 1903. Member Medical 
Commission, Pekin, 1904-05. Manila, P. I., 1906-07. 
Hon. Ph.D., Harvard, 1908. Author, "Diagnosis of 
So-called Tropical Diseases," etc. Isolated the germ 
of pituitis ("Waiters Disease"), 1910, receiving Order 
of the Golden Pelican from the Mikado. Honorary 
member R.M.A., R.G.S. (etc.). Residence, New 
York City. Clubs (etc.)." 

I have had to abbreviate that record considerably, 
for Hank has been a busy and useful citizen. But I 
cannot abbreviate this one, to which I turned so 
eagerly : 

"Cuthbert, Maximilian, '94. A.B., State University, 
1898. Since 1899, engaged in agriculture, Custer 
County. Address, R.F.D. 4, Briggsville p.o." 
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It might be as well to go on and quote what the 
Alumni Bulletin had to say about my own career, but 
the conventions of narrative oppose such summary 
proceeding. "Graduated, Osborne Academy, 1894" 
may here be premised, however. The Spring term 
flew past on iridescent wings; it was so crowded and 
colorful that it becomes confused in my memory. There 
were truimphs. When ambitious track athletes were 
training on the cinder path, I sat lazily on the fence 
of the Athletic Field and jeered at their efforts; but 
every morning and evening, I practiced at nmning 
and jumping in our own back yard; and on Field Day 
I entered as a dark horse and took six events. There 
were disappointments. Max won the Latin Compo- 
sition prize with a careless, witty essay "De Magis- 
tris," couched in Ciceronian prose — while my laborious 
hexameters "Ad Amorem" received nothing but ho:' 
orable mention. I took the English Composition prize, 
but that was little consolation, since Max did not com- 
pete. It was a greater triumph to have passed with 
a fair grade in Geometry. 

The last Spring run at hare-and-hounds ; the last 
canoeing trip down the Blue jay; the last swimming 
party at Kaleska; the last interscholastic ball game, 
when we whitewashed an impudent gang from North- 
east Normal ; the last moonlight "Sing" on the school- 
house steps ; the last Saturday morning calling-over — 
these finalities were all observed with a strange mix- 
ture of high spirits and melancholy, of apparent care- 
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lessness and private sentimentalism. It was a heavenly 
June, but it had its hours of depression. 

For the succeeding months were not to be a mere 
vacation interval in my academic life. Associated with 
boys from all parts of the country, guided by masters 
from England and the luiiversities, I felt myself a 
cosmopolitan during my school days. But now I was 
to be severed from the school forever, and to be a 
villager again. I seemed to be separating myself for- 
ever from the urbanities. The sooner I went to a 
large and far-distant university, the better it would 
be for my precious culture. Thus did I foppishly per- 
pend, and thus did not the cynic fates decree ; but they 
mercifully hid their decision from me. 

Behold me on Commencement Day, wonderfully and 
traditionally clad in a clay worsted black diagonal 
three-button Cutaway, or frock coat. Gazing upon my 
classmates, similarly arrayed, I could dimly imagine 
how ridiculous I must appear. Standing collars and 
black Ascot ties added to the mournfulness of the cos- 
timie, and not even were gray striped trousers allowed ; 
the nether garments too were black. We must have 
presented the appearance of a graduating class of 
apprenticed undertakers, but that each wore a pink 
rose in his lapel. 

As many relatives as I could muster were present 
at the Exercises. My father and mother sat with other 
proud and nervous parents in specially reserved seats. 
My cousin, Agnes Chilton, was there, looking often 
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at me, I thought, to avoid gazing too betrajringly at 
Max Cuthbert, who had eyes for none but her. Agnes 
was escorted by her father, my great-uncle, Gardiner 
Chilton, the one malefactor of great wealth among all 
my connections. He was my mother's uncle, next 
younger brother to that Presbyterian divine who had 
died too early to know that he was to have me for a 
grandson. Uncle Gardiner had amassed his riches in 
a small Ohio River town, where he had manufactured 
soap since Before the War. A brusque old man and 
stern, but a just one and a lover of justice; his pride 
was not in his wealth, but in the excellence of his soap, 
in his daughter, and in the State of Indiana. But of 
him I shall have further occasion to speak. 

The exercises were long, in spite of the fact that we 
did not follow the common village high school custom 
of having each member of the graduating class deliver 
an oration. There was an address by the rector and 
an address by the Bishop. Three members of the 
class competed for the oratorical prize. The rector 
announced and presented the prizes for the year — 
these went to the whole school, upper and lower. The 
winners of the English and Latin Composition prizes 
read their efforts. The Diplomas were presented. The 
School Song was sung ("Dear Old Osborne," of 
course, though the school was barely ten years old) 
and we were dismissed with the Benediction. 

The prize giving was interminable; it was dragged 
out because the boys insisted on applauding when the 
name of each winner was announced, applauding again 
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when the blushing youth came up to receive his prize, 
and applauding for a third time when he had resumed 
his seat. And there were prizes for everything — ^not 
only for each study in the curriculum, but for general 
excellence in scholarship and conduct ; and one — whose 
announcement was always greeted with giggles — for 
"Christian Manliness." I could never quite see how 
the winner of this award was chosen, or who made the 
decision. When a prig won it (as was customary) we 
agreed that it served him right, but when, as happened 
once or twice, it was bestowed on some really decent 
chap, we were overwhelmed by the injustice of the 
affair. 

The prizes were books mostly. I have my English 
Composition prize yet; it is entitled "Three Mart)rrs 
of the Nineteenth Century," but I have never looked 
to see who those martyrs were, nor who wrote the 
book. But I most clearly recollect the circumstances 
attending its award. 

My name was called, and I went upon the rostrum to 
read my winning composition. It was called "Indiana 
in Literature." When I had finished, there was the 
usual perfunctory applause. When Dr. Wareham 
handed me my prize, with a few conventional words of 
congratulation, there was more applause. But then 
came an unprecedented interruption. 

My Uncle Gardiner Chilton arose from his place in 
the audience and cleared his throat with a sound as of 
a trumpet. We were aghast — ^this was an entirely 
irregular proceeding. When he began to speak, I 
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turned scarlet with shame that a relative of mine should 
so offend. But Uncle Gardiner was unconscious^ or 
careless of the sensation he was creating. 

"May I ask the rector's permission to say a few 
words here?" he said. 

"Anything Mr. Chilton may have to say will be 
listened to with the deepest interest," answered Dr. 
Wareham, respectfully. 

"I note," pursued my uncle, "that the prize for 
English Composition is a Book. Far be it from me 
to deny the fitness of the award. But I consider the 
subject as meriting some more substantial recognition. 
With the permission of the Rector and the Trustees, I 
desire to establish in perpetuity" — ^here we pricked up 
our ears — "another and special prize. It is to consist 
of a Twenty Dollar Gold Piece" — an awed murmur 
swept through the room — "and it is to be given each 
year for the best English Composition on some sub- 
ject connected with the progress and achievements of 
the State of Indiana." 

He sat down amid cataclysmic applause. As it died 
away, he rose to his feet again. He did not smile, but 
there was a twinkle in his eye. 

"Let me add," he went on, "that the prize starts right 
now. If the winner of to-day's contest will come here 
to me, I happen to have his Double Eagle in my 
pocket." 

I went and got my twenty, but I was ashamed of 
my uncle, of myself, and of my yelling, stamping 
schoolmates. I considered the family somehow cheap- 
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ened, and I was glad that this was the last day of 
school. Otherwise I knew that I would suffer from 
the effects of this unwarrantable intrusion. 

The diplomas were given, and the Bishop pro- 
nounced the Benediction. "The Peace of God that 
passeth all understanding keep your hearts and minds 
. . . and the blessing of God Almighty ... be 
amongst you and remain with you always." 

Everybody shook hands and everybody talked and 
crowded and jostled about. Mother kissed me, right 
there in public, and I didn't seem to mind it much. 
Father patted me on the shoulder. We all shook hands 
with the masters and the rector and the Bishop. Then 
the rector complained that the night was hot, and the 
room too close. He sat heavily in a chair by an open 
window, and after a while Sidney Hill pushed of- 
ficiously through the crowd, looking for Dr. Peyton. 
We left the Assembly room, then, for it appeared that 
Dr. Wareham was going to be ill; the day's exertions 
and the heat had rather done him up. 

Between my father and mother, I walked down the 
gravel walk between the pine trees — for the last time ! 
I remembered several things I had intended to do on 
that last evening, and was rather disappointed that I 
did not care anything about doing them now. A few 
days before, we Sixth Formers had decided that as 
soon as we got our diplomas, we would hide those 
precious documents where no authorities could find 
and take them back, and then we would parade about 
the campus, boldly and defiantly smoking cigarets. 
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But now I did not want to smoke, or be defiant. I 
only wanted to go home. 

Mother had a delicious cold supper for us; and 
while she and Agnes were putting it on the table, Uncle 
Gardiner and Father and I sat on the porch and talked. 
The men smoked, but I did not feel emboldened to 
assert my manhood by joining them. I did not hear 
the news until the next morning — ^but while we were 
sitting there on the porch, or only a few minutes later 
as we were eating our chicken salad, Dr. Wareham 
died very suddenly in his room at Osborne. 



CHAPTER XVII 



IT was a profound shock. I had never felt any 
affection for Dr. Wareham, but his abilities had 
at all times commanded my respect, and after all 
he had been my master and guide in things intellectual 
and spiritual since first I sat at a school desk. He 
was one of the permanencies of my life, and that he 
should be thus suddenly wiped out was a shattering, 
devastating catastrophe. His bad temper, the canings 
he had administered, became now mere incidents to be 
dwelt lightly on, even in thought. He had overseen 
my physical and mental development from the edge 
of babyhood to the verge of manhood; now he was 
dead. 

Mother had thought to let me sleep late on the first 
day of vacation, but the news had come early to the 
house, and she awakened me to tell me of it. We 
talked of it in hushed tones, at breakfast, as if the 
death had been under our own roof. Mother shed a 
few tears, indeed ; I did not feel tearful, but solemn. 

The whole village shared my feeling, it seemed. A 
big and capable citizen was gone ; the community would 
miss his familiar presence, but not with tears. Al- 
though he had been rector of St. Luke's, he had never 

?3? 
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identified himself with Hawbush ; Osborne had claimed 
his entire interest. And Osborne existed detached from 
the town. Its ways were not the ways of Hawbush ; 
its business was a thing apart. School supplies, fuel, 
groceries, meats and clothing — ^none of these things 
had come through the medium of our local merchants, 
but were bought at wholesale from great Chicago 
firms. Osborne colored the social life and stimulated 
the imagination of Hawbush, but affected its finances 
very little. 

Nevertheless, Dr. Wareham had gained the com- 
munity's respect. On the day of the funeral, the bells 
of every church in town were tolled. The Baptist elder 
forgot his suspicions of Jesuitry; the Methodist parson 
laid aside his disapproval of the late rector's worldli- 
ness in the matter of amusements; the Presbyterian 
pastor forgave the proselytizing of a certain wealthy 
member of his flock. The town attended the funeral, 
which was conducted by the Bishop of the Diocese. 

Sidney Hill appeared to be the one outside the dead 
rector'>s own family who was hit hardest by his de- 
parture. That eager young convert was rapidly ap- 
proaching the time when only a short course in the 
Seminary would prepare him for entering Holy 
Orders. And it had been Dr. Wareham who had so 
expedited matters for him. There must be a new 
rector, of course, but what manner of person this 
might be, and how disposed toward Sidney's plans, 
he could not prophesy. A new Pharaoh that knew 
not Joseph might produce certain complications. No 
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doubt Sidney prayed, decorously and liturgically, over 
the affair; and no doubt his prayers were answered. 
For by the beginning of August, the trustees and the 
church authorities had met and selected a successor to 
the first head of Osborne Academy. 

Dr. Margeson Lothrop was in many ways the direct 
antithesis of his predecessor. Dr. Wareham had been 
old and portly; Dr. Lothrop was young and very 
gaunt. Dr. Wareham had habitually worn a frock 
coat, a secular waistcoat and a white lawn tie; Dr. 
Lothrop was correctly clerical in his habiliments, with 
his collar buttoned behind and a waistcoat of the sort 
that removed the necessity of any tie whatever. The 
old rector had been ponderous and dignified; the new 
one appeared agile, nervous, and full of what a later 
generation would vulgarly know as "pep." 

Morning service at St. Luke's on the first Stmday 
after the new incumbent's arrival more than empha- 
sized the contrast between the two regimes. It was 
immediately borne in upon the tmcomfortable pew 
holders that their new rector was "High Church." He 
was more than that — he was ritualistic to an extent 
they had never dreamed of under the cure of Dr. 
Wareham. It is said that the Bitteridge sisters, in the 
fifth pew on the gospel side, turned deathly pale as 
the rector stalked in, all gorgeously arrayed and wear- 
ing some sort of cap or biretta on his head. It is 
certain that when, with the ministering aid of Sidney 
Hill, he underwent an entire change of costume before 
entering the pulpit. Miss Georgina Graham, Irish 
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Anglican spinster and pillar of St. Luke's for thirty 
years, snorted audibly, rose rustling in her place, and 
sailed forth from the sacred edifice never to enter 
it again! 

He threw a bombshell into the midst of our sleepy 
parish, did the Rev. Margeson Lothrop, Ph.D. Some 
of Dr. Wareham's parishioners had muttered and 
shaken their heads when that worthy churchman had 
introduced a crucifier at the head of the boy choir. 
But Dr. Wareham had been content with that, and with 
a few candles on the altar. He had been what 
we called a "prayer-book churchman." His robes, 
whether for sermon or communion, had ever consisted 
simply of the black cassock, the snowy cotta, the stole 
whose colors were, like those of the altar cloth, ap- 
pointed in the calendar. He had always read the 
service with reverent eloquence and feeling; this new 
man intoned the prayers, without emphasis. 

We were quite wrought up about it. Several of the 
old church members began to stay away from services ; 
nevertheless, the church began to have larger congre- 
gations than ever before during the summer months. 
The village crowded in from curiosity — and the rector 
gave them plenty to gossip about. 

It must not be supposed that the ritualism of Dr. 
Lothrop alienated the majority of the congregation. 
On the contrary, there were many members, old and 
young, but mostly women, who took to it like negroes 
to a uniform. A rich picturesqueness was added to 
their lives; they went the whole way with the new 
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rector, and thirsted for new ceremonials to adopt. 
They made the sign of the Cross whenever there was 
an excuse for such a gesture; they genuflected to the 
altar before entering their pews; they began to call 
their clergyman ''Father Lothrop." And he accepted 
this as his proper title. 

Father Lothrop celebrated Mass every morning at 
seven. The eager virgins went in flocks, and Haw- 
bushian breakfasts suffered in consequence. Few 
males were found who would attend. I went once, 
and found the service a bore because I could hear very 
little of it. Sidney Hill — in his glory now — aided in 
the celebration ; he trod noiselessly to and fro with 
little cruets and basins, like an ecclesiastical butler; 
he uttered long but sotto voce responses to the equally 
unintelligible intoning of the priest. Said my father, 
who accompanied me to this early act of worship: 
"Well, Dr. Lothrop and Sid Hill seemed to be having 
a nice little service, but why were they so darned con- 
fidential about it? Seems as if they might have let 
the rest of the congregation in on it, instead of making 
us feel like intruders. I wonder what it is that our 
new rector doesn't want us to know?" 

I wondered, too, and before the month was over, I 
found out. Dr. Lothrop called at the house one even- 
ing, and we found him a wonderfully interesting man. 
He was brilliant and sympathetic; and as he told us 
something of his plans and hopes for the school, we 
could not help sharing in his enthusiasm. Before he 
left, he said : 
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"We are of course a little dull here, during the 
summer months, and I have to attend to many things 
personally which the absence of my staff puts on my 
shoulders. Now I wanted to speak about the Early 
Celebration. Young Mr. Hill has been very faithful, 
and it is only fair that he should have one morning 
off during the week. I want some one else to take his 
place in serving at the altar on that morning." He 
turned to me and smiled. *'Now, Jerry," he continued, 
"here is your chance to be of real service to me and 
the church. I understand that you have served at times 
during Dr. Wareham's incumbency; you know your 
way about. Can you help us out on — say Wednesday 
mornings, for the rest of the summer?" 

I hesitated, but Mother nodded to me vigorously. 
I looked at Father, but he turned his head away, af- 
fording me no aid. 

"Why," I said, "I don't believe I know much about 
it. Of course I should like to help, but — well, you 
don't do the way Dr. Wareham did." 

"Oh, come — it is very easily learned!" urged Dr. 
Lothrop. "You'll be a bit awkward the first morning, 
but nobody will notice that but yourself, and I'll for- 
give you — shrive you right on the spot — that's what 
a priest is for !" And he laughed infectiously. I capit- 
ulated at once, and it was arranged that I should be 
in the vestry a few minutes before seven on the fol- 
lowing morning. 

It was like a stage rehearsal, and I rather enjoyed 
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it. Sidney Hill's somewhat effeminate garments were 
found to fit me fairly well; the cotta was lace-edged, 
and the cassock was scarlet. Dr. Lothrop prompted 
me, under his breath — a sentence of ritual and a sen- 
tence of stage directions that sometimes went oddly 
together, but the congregation was none the wiser, for 
all was spoken in tones that could not be heard beyond 
the chancel. I acquitted myself without grievous 
blunder, up to a certain point. 

Then, to quote the Comic Section, it happened. The 
priest handed me a little book, indicating the place 
where I was to b^n the reading of responses. I 
started, without glancing ahead, read a few words, and 
then stopped. Dr. Lothrop looked up quickly and 
prompted me. But I could not go on — some habit of 
thought, some unconscious inhibition paralyzed my 
throat. 

The words, as nearly as I can remember them, were 
about as follows : 

"I confess to the Blessed Mary Ever Virgin, to the 
Holy Apostles Peter and Paul . . . and to thee, 
Father . . . that I have sinned, by my fault, by my 

own fault, by my most grievous fault " and here 

the rubric directed me to smite my breast three times. 
I forget the rest of it ; I have probably never read any 
further. But I tingled through and through; wave 
after wave of queer anger and resentment flowed over 
me. Seven generations of Puritan ancestors asserted 
their power in th^ cells of my brain. The germ plasni 
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of which I was made arose in protest. I thought it 
was my conscience — and indeed, perhaps that is what 
"conscience'* is. The Pilgrim haters of the Romish 
superstition struck me dumb. 

A few years earlier, I might have recited the con- 
fession unhesitatingly, because my pastor had told me 
to. A few years later I should certainly have had the 
tact — or the indifference — to repeat the formula, as 
I have repeated other formulae, giving it lip-service 
and avoiding awkward discussion. But now there was 
no temptation to conform. I stood red and silent. 

"Have you lost the place?" whispered the celebrant. 

I shook my head. "No," I muttered, "but I can't 
go on. You'll have to skip it." 

He looked at me curiously. "If you are indisposed," 
he said, "go to the vestry at once. I can finish alone, 



now." 



I turned and walked away, not forgetting to bend my 
knee as I passed the altar. In the vestry, I tore off 
Sidney Hill's elegant vestments as if they were trap- 
pings of shame. I slipped into my coat and went home 
quickly, my mind bubbling and seething, not with 
thoughts, but with chaotic feelings. Breakfast was 
waiting, and the family sat down as soon as I entered 
the room. 

"Well, Jerry, did you get along all right?" asked 
Mother. 

"Naw — rotten!" I growled, as I sugared my oat- 
meal. "He won't want me any more, I guess." 

"What went wrong?" Father inquired. "Get the 
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cut-glass mixed up? Hand him the wrong shirt- 
waist?'' Father, it will be perceived, was a scoffer at 
the new formalism. But I was not ready to treat the 
affair humorously, and I was not ready to discuss it 
seriously, either, for I was by no means certain of 
whether I had been a martyr to my principles or had 
merely made an ass of myself. I finished my break- 
fast without explaining, though my brother Winfield, 
who had arrived at the "smarty" age, maddened me 

by his silliness. "J^^ry needs a tea cher. Couldn't 

help the Pre a cher !" he improvised. Father and 
Mother laughed, and Win was encouraged to reiterate 
his sing-song jingle until I announced that either he or 
I should leave the table unless he were suppressed. 
But we all left the table in another moment, for here 
was Dr. Lothrop, ringing the door bell. I tried to es- 
cape by the rear of the house, but Mother caught me. 

"He must have come to see you," she said, "and 
you shan't run away." 

It was too true. The rector was sickeningly so- 
licitous. 

"I ran in to see if Jerry were really ill, or whether it 
was but a temporary faintness," he explained, greatly 
mystifying my parents. "It is often the case that a 
fasting service is hard on those who are unused to it," 
he went on. "There is the incense, you know — and 
then I'm afraid the ventilation of St. Luke's is not the 
best. And these hot mornings — ^well, young man, how 
do you feel?" 

I was in for it, and I cleared the huskiness from 
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my throat and plunged into the middle of things. I 
knew I wasn't presenting my case well, but I was de- 
termined to lay all the evidence before them. 

"Fm not sick/* I said. "I quit because I couldn't 
read what you wanted me to." 

''You couldn't read it? Was the light bad? Do 
your eyes need attention?" 

"No. I could see it all right, but I couldn't say it." 
I turned to my puzzled father. "Look here," I de- 
manded, "are we Catholics or Protestants? Is there 
anything in the Prayer Book about confessing to the 
Virgin Mary and to a bunch of Saints — ^and to Aiw?" 
And I pointed an accusing finger at Dr. Lothrop. 

My parents looked to the rector for a reply. He 
threw back his head and laughed heartily. 

"I see," he said, when his merriment had subsided. 
"We have here a case of Protestant conscience. Our 
young friend's nonconformity results perfectly natu- 
rally from the pernicious old doctrine of the Right of 
Private Judgment. Seriously, Mr. Tracy," he con- 
tinued, turning to my father and assuming an expres- 
sion of deep gravity, "this rebellion of your son's may 
be said to do him credit, in a way; but it does no 
credit to his instruction. He has asked, 'Are we Cath- 
olics or Protestants?' and I must answer him that the 
Anglican Church is Catholic; he recites every Sunday 
'I believe in the Holy Catholic Church/ does he not? 
He should have learned to obey the Church. It is the 
Church that has already decided these details of her 
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faith and worship, and it is not for us to question 
her decisions." 

"And has the Protestant Episcopal Church," said 
my father slowly, "proclaimed prayer and confession 
to the Saints? As Jerry says, I have found no such 
thing in the Book of Common Prayer." 

"The traditions of the Church are not all to be 
found in the Book of Common Prayer," answered the 
clergyman. "The Church of England has done very 
little if it has only succeeded in turning a race of 
bibliolaters into a race of Prayer Book worshipers. 
The Bible is no safe guide to the true faith without 
the interpretation of the Church — ^how much less 
should the Prayer Book be considered a complete guide 
in all questions of religion." 

"Then our church sanctions prayer to the Saints?" 
insisted my father. 

"The Church has sanctioned it since the very begin- 
ning," returned the astute theologian, rather evasively, 
as it seemed to me. "The enthusiasts of the Reforma- 
tion abolished certain abuses, but they were too radical 
— ^they burned the barn to get rid of the rats. They 
threw away many beautiful things, many important 
things. These things must be restored. Confession, 
the intercession of the Virgin and the Saints, the sacri- 
fice of the Mass, the prayers for the dead, richness and 
beauty of ceremonial and furniture — all these must be 
brought back again. It is not for laymen to question 
what the Church decides " 
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"I must be assured that the Church decides it," in- 
terrupted my father. "If these things had been offi- 
cially ordered by the Church, would not Dr. Wareham 
have obeyed them?" 

"Oh, there are High Church and Low Church par- 
ties. The Church graciously allows a latitude in wor- 
ship. There are those who are satisfied to see the 
liturgy curtailed of its ancient magnificence. But we 
who are trying to restore her pristine glories " 

"Are alienating numerous members to whom these 
rags of Rome are an offense!" broke in my father 
again, but very fiercely this time. "It is useless for 
me to argue with a trained dialectician, but I am glad 
that Jerry has made this thing an issue. At first, I did 
not think it important; I was inclined to be amused 
at your fripperies. But while I am not so narrow 
as to object to extra candles and ceremonies, I do not 
tamely submit to the enforcement of doctrines which 
I have been taught were false. You speak as if 
prayers to the Saints v/ere matters of taste, as in the 
case of crucifixes on the altar. But one is a question 
of faith, while the other is mere ceremonial. I have 
been taught, and I have believed " 

"I believe, Mr. Tracy," said the rector, interrupting 
in his turn, "that you were not brought up in the 
Church, but in a Puritan sect." 

So it all returned to that ! We were Puritans bom 
and bred, and the habit of generations was too strong 
for us. Before my father had recovered from this 
palpable hit, the clergyman followed it with another. 
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"I had not thought to find the vulgar anti-Papist 
bigotry in so refined a family as this. The fear of 
Roman Catholicism is a dead bugaboo, Mr. Tracy, 
and " 

"Allow me to put you right, Dr. Lothrop," inter- 
rupted my father, speaking very slowly and carefully 
now. "I neither hate nor fear Roman Catholicism. 
I have the utmost respect and admiration for that 
mother of churches. Father Mahon, of Burgess Junc- 
tion, is one of my valued friends — ^and I think that he 
would sympathize with me and not with you in this 
discussion. It is not an argument as to the truth or 
error of Catholic doctrine. The question is simply 
this — shall we profess one thing and practice another? 
I tell you plainly that if you were now to persuade me 
that you were right and I was wrong in this matter, 
I should go immediately to Father Mahon and offer 
myself as a convert to his faith. I shall not be an 
imitation Catholic !" 

"Do you call me an imitation Catholic?" 

"Would you rather be called an imitation Prot- 
estant ?" 

Mother broke in here with a few smoothly tactful 
generalities, and the controversialists dropped their 
voices. The rest of the interview was polite, but 
frigid; our pastor went away very stifHy. And when 
I look back on that call, I know that it was the be- 
ginning of a religious indifferenjism, not only with 
myself, but with my father and mother. Our Episco- 
palianism began to be neglected — ^and it appeared to 
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revenge itself by taking our Puritanism along with it. 
The unquestioning faith of the Tracy family began to 
lose its naivete in the summer of 1894. 

The externals, nevertheless, continued for a while. 
I myself was heartily tired of church going, but when 
I tried to make my quarrel with Dr. Lothrop an excuse 
for staying away from morning service on the fol- 
lowing Sunday, I was sternly reined in. 

As long as you live under my roof," said my father, 
you will attend services at least once on each Stmday, 
unless prevented by illness or some other accident. 
You are not to become a heathen merely because you 
have disagreed with the rector of this parish. My fam- 
ily attends church." 

Of course that settled it, but I added church-going 
to the list of inconveniences I intended to discard when 
I became independent. I made my declaration to my 
mother, on the occasion of a little dispute about the 
wearing of rubber overshoes on a rainy night. 

"When Fm my own boss," I said, "I shall never 
wear rubbers again, and I shall never wear woolen 
underwear in the winter again, and I shall never go to 
church again." Mother was more shocked at this an- 
nouncement than she was many years later when she 
learned that I had faithfully lived up to it. 



But if the ritualism of Dr. Lothrop had shocked 
some sensitive part of my psychic structure, it had had 
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no such effect upon the converted soul of Sidney Hill. 
He was, as I have said, in his glory. He became a 
critic of ecclesiastical architecture and a connoisseur in 
vestments and altar cloths. He spoke of the rood- 
screen and the reredos, of the pallium and the cope, 
of the sacring bell and the censer and the sanctuary. 
He said that when certain provincial prejudices were 
overcome, the Stations of the Cross were to be painted 
on the walls of St. Luke's, and that confessional boxes 
were to be installed. The town buzzed with his gossip, 
even while it laughed at his antics. 

Sidney took to going about the streets clad in a 
cassock that reached to his heels. It was evident that 
he had made the garment himself; the practice he had 
had in dressmaking for his sisters had stood him in 
good stead, but had also betrayed him. For he had 
made the robe to fit his figure ; it had what is known, 
I believe, as a **habit back.'* In this ridiculous cos- 
tume, he had practiced a graceful gait; as he crossed 
a muddy road, he raised its skirts expertly with a lady- 
like motion of his hand, and the loafers guffawed. 

When he had first taken his place at Osborne, Sidney 
had grown a small mustache, in an effort to conceal 
his youth from the small boys who were in his charge. 
Now he found it detracting from his priestly appear- 
ance, and he sacrificed it. It was rumored that only 
Dr. Lothrop's sense of humor saved the lad from a 
tonsure, also. 

He would have been funnier if he had not been so 
pathetic; for it was not altogether in externals that 
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poor Sidney had become a High Churchman. His eye 
took on an ascetic gleam, and God cHily knows what 
spiritual flagellations he inflicted upon himself, what 
torturing hair shirt he clad his soul in withaL Only one 
of his austerities became known to man. 

To Nellie Noah, Sidney was not ridiculous. If he 
worshiped God in his own way, she was true to the 
Miltonic ideal of woman (or was it the Pauline ideal?) 
and worshiped God in him. The adoration was ap- 
parent whenever they were seen together. This man 
who had chosen her above all women was himself 
above all men; she was not worthy of him, but she 
was as happy as the saints that live in the celestial 
presence. He was to enter the seminary that fall ; after 
that, he would be ordained a deacon, and when his 
diaconate was ended and his priesthood began, he 
would take her unto himself to be his temporal help- 
meet. Her bliss shone from her countenance. And 
she procured the flowers for the altar, and she laun- 
dered the vestments of Sidney and of his superior 
with her own hands, and she taught a class in Simday 
School, and in sumptuous silks she embroidered the 
stole that Sidney should some day wear across his 
deaconly chest. The paradise of the Primal Innocence 
was hers. 

Then to that Eden came tragedy. No serpent could 
have beguiled her, and it was through no sin of hers 
that the angel with the flaming sword was suddenly 
upreared between her and her Garden. There came 
a day when poor Nellie shut herself in her room to 
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be alone with her broken heart. Sidney still strode 
the streets, his cassock fluttering in the breeze, but the 
gleam in his eyes was emphasized by the dark circles 
that had appeared beneath them. There were lines 
about his mouth, and his face took on a pallor. The 
village sympathized, but awaited details. Rumor went 
abroad, and each of her thousand tongues related a 
different story. 

It was Mrs. Noah who revealed the true version. 
After much fasting and prayer, Sidney had come to 
believe in the celibacy of the clergy. When he had 
reached his decision, he had broken it to Nellie with 
a brutal directness. A priest could not marry, he said ; 
and he had dedicated himself to the priesthood. He 
had suggested that she enter an anglican nunnery that 
he knew of — ^the Sisterhood of St. Martha. And then, 
since a kiss between these lovers was now become a 
deadly sin, he had gone away without kissing her good- 
bye. And she had now been in bed for a week, tear- 
less, staring at the ceiling, refusing all nourishment. 



I wonder why Sidney Hill looms so large in my 
story — ^poor Sidney Hill, with whom I never had a 
thing in common and who was entirely without in- 
fluence upon the development of my personality ! Yet 
here he keeps intruding upon my memories as if he 
were a figure of importance; he is like the Head of 
King Charles that Copperfield's Mr. Dick could never 
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manage to keep out of any narrative. Now the picture 
of him and the story of his tragic conscience seem 
somehow bound up with my own bitter disappointment 
of that summer, and yet the two things are as entirely 
irrelevant to each other as jx)ssible. 

For while it was a question of ecclesiastical ethics 
that brought Nellie Noah's world crashing down in 
ruins, my own vague plans were made naught by con- 
siderations of sordid finance. In August, I began to 
look forward to September, and to consider the im- 
minent adventure of going to college. I inclined 
toward Harvard; family tradition favored Yale. One 
hot night, as we were sitting on the front porch, a 
katydid began to rasp in the honey locust tree. 

"Six weeks till frost!'' muttered my father, with a 
sigh. He was very tired and depressed these days; 
during the hot weather he had been spending longer 
hours than ever at the office, and attending conferences 
after dinner that sometimes kept him until quite late 
at night. Now he seemed to shudder at the orthopter- 
ous prophecy of autumn. I thrilled, too, but with a 
pleasurable feeling. 

"Do you know that we haven't decided on where Fm 
going to college?" I demanded. 

Neither of my parents answered. The silence sur- 
prised me, and as I started to speak again, my mother 
arose hastily. "I wonder if Win's room is comfort- 
able this hot night," she said. "I must go in and see 
if the poor child is sleeping comfortably. He has a 
heat rash on his shoulders, and " her voice trailed 
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off as she went into the house. Father changed into 
her chair, which was beside mine. 

"Son," he said, gravely, "would it disappoint you 
terribly to have to wait for another year before you 
entered college?'' 

'Why — why — what '' I stammered helplessly. 

'You are younger than most boys are when they 
finish preparatory school,'' he went on. "A college boy 
of sixteen is more or less of a rarity. In another year, 
you will be more mature; you will have a better idea 
of what you want to do. You will be filled out a little, 
too, and probably be able to make the football team. It 
would be a shame to find out just as you were finishing 
college that you took the course prematurely — to wish 
that you had it all ahead of you again, that you might 
make wiser decisions, better friendships." 

He paused, but I found nothing to say. It seemed 
to me that he was making up the specious argument as 
he went along — that there was something he had 
not yet told me. I waited silently, unconsciously mak- 
ing things harder for my worried father. There was 
a catch in his voice as he continued. 

"I know you'd been expecting to go this fall," he 
said, "though I don't know which institution of higher 
learning you have chosen to honor. But wouldn't it 
be wiser to wait — to— 
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'Look here, Dad," I interrupted, "what's the real 
reason?" 

"Son, I'm broke !" 

I laughed. It was a familiar expression from him ; 
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BUT I did not go to work in the grocery store. 
For one thing, the store did not need a derk; 
for another, I was seized with a desire to get 
right away from Hawbush for a while. I had dwelt 
for long upon going away to college; there must be 
a going away of some other sort as a substitute. Hav- 
ing thought things over for a day or so, I wrote a letter 
to my Cousin Agnes, but I said nothing to my parents 
about this letter. 

I did as you wished," she replied, in a few days, 
and asked Papa if he would give you a job at the 
Works, as 'a common factory hand.' He was quite 
practical about it. He said : 'Well, I don't know 
whether he can earn a man's full wages or not, but I'm 
willing to give him a trial. Tell him he can start at 
$1.25 a day.' That's all I was to tell you— but I'll in- 
form you privately that he is pleased that you want a 
laborer's job. He won't give you a single favor, and 
you must never ask him for one if you want him to 
like you. Come along, as soon as you can; I'll be 
glad to have you here in Olivedale this winter." 

Mother protested, but Father was pleased. Mother 
yielded, I think, because she secretly believed that her 

uncle would make things easy for me, and might very 

260 
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soon transfer me to a gentlemanly office position. 
Father was under no such illusions — and if he had 
been, he might not have consented to my going. He 
wanted me to work awhile, with my hands. 

And so, before the boys started to come back to 
Osborne for the fall term, I was flitting Southward, 
with a trunk and a "telescope," to which were added a 
tennis racket and a guitar, for the looks of things . . . 
And I traveled the length of Indiana, and had to 
change cars at Evansville. Agnes met me at the Olive- 
dale station, with a carriage and a pair of nickel-plated 
black horses and a coachman in livery. I took one look 
at this magnificence and grew acutely ashamed of my 
brown "telescope." I insisted on leaving my trunk in 
the baggage room, to be sent for later ; I did not intend 
to live at Uncle Gardiner's. But now we drove to 
his big house on the Bluff overlooking the river. 

Olivedale had grown up with Gardiner Chilton's 
soap business; it was his creation. There had been, 
prehistorically, a little river village named Southport, 
but my uncle had built his first factory a couple of 
miles below that hamlet, where he could utilize the 
water power of Wissatonka Creek. And Southport 
had moved toward the factory. But the new settle- 
ment had already been called Olivedale, after that Olive 
Castile upon whose well-advertised excellences the 
Chilton fortune was founded. All this had happened 
before the Civil War. 

Now, the place had an air of age and dignity. It 
was not as other factory towns; there were no slums, 
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no ugly rows of company houses, no reeking railroad 
yards and slag heaps. Every bar of soap manufac- 
tured in Olivedale went to Cincinnati by boat, and was 
thence distributed. The payroll was surprisingly small 
when you considered the extent of the works and the 
immense output. There were workmen who had been 
in the factory since it started; men who had worked 
there for twenty years were nimierous; sons and 
grandsons of the original employees filled the shops. 
All these laborers were Hoosiers or Kentuckians — 
largely, like Gardiner Chilton himself, from New Eng- 
land stock. There was no "foreign element" — ^the 
countries of Europe had furnished the Chilton Works 
with no hands but those of John Burns, the Irishman 
who sifted washing powder ; of Tony Benni, who said 
he was a Russian, and of a man called Scotnicky whom 
I believe to have been Bohemian. There were a few 
who had a German twist to their tongues, but these 
were Pennsylvania Dutch, and as American as any- 
body. 

There had never been a strike at the Chilton Works, 
nor a shutdown. No union existed; organizers had 
never been interfered with by the proprietor, but they 
had been uniformly unsuccessful in interesting the 
workers. Grievances were put up to the foremen; if 
they were slow in acting, the aggrieved waylaid Gardi- 
ner Chilton on the street and told him all about it. And 
he generally fixed things up to everybody's satisfac- 
tion. Half the workers owned their own houses; the 
the other half rented in the ordinary way from their 
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neighbors; there was no real estate firm in Olivedale, 
and Uncle Gardiner did not own a single piece of 
renting property. He owned the bank and the hotel. 
Finally, the panic was apparently not having the slight- 
est effect on the business. 

And Olivedale was pretty and quiet and saloonless. 
You could take a trolley or the slower excursion 
steamer to Evansville on Saturday afternoons and get 
as drunk as you liked, with all of Sunday to rest up in. 
But you didn^t do this often, for you had your garden 
to take care of, or your little tobacco patch; or you 
had a catboat or a punt or a skiff — and there was good 
fishing in the Wissatonka, or in the Ohio itself. 

Behind the village proper were bluffs on which were 
set the homes of the well-to-do. And one of these 
homes, set in the midst of a park twenty acres or 
so in extent, was Uncle Gardiner Chilton's. It was a 
fine, sensible place, luckily erected before the debauch 
of fantastic ugliness that smote American architecture 
in the Seventies. Its foursquare solidity and the pitch 
of its roof suggested New England, while its pillared 
porch was reminiscent of antebellum Virginia. Up to 
this porch were Agnes and I driven at dusk on the 
Saturday of my arrival; and Uncle Gardiner and his 
fat and colorless second wife, who was introduced to 
me as "your Aunt Emma," were waiting for us. I 
could not remember ever having heard of my Aunt 
Emma before ; and even now she has just popped into 
my mind, a long forgotten detail like the pattern of 
the wall paper. 
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"Well, Carter/' said my uncle (he liked to call me 
by my middle name, which had been his brother's), 
"what kind of a job do you think you can hold?** 

It was after dinner, and my belongings were in the 
beautiful room that Agnes had given me; we were not 
on the porch, but in a room with a big fireplace, though 
there was no fire. I sat in a comfortable leather chair, 
and a maid brought me a tiny cup of coffee — ^my first 
demitasse. 

"Any job the foreman thinks Tm fit for,'' I answered. 
"I'm strong and healthy, and if you wouldn't tell any- 
body that I'm a relative of yours " 

"I won't," answered the old man, with a grim smile. 
"If I did, they'd put you through a course of sprouts 
to see just how much you could stand. They don't go 
easy on my relatives. Well — you go down with me, 
Monday morning, and I'll tell Williams to put you to 
work where he needs you. The hours are from seven- 
thirty to five-thirty, with a half-hour off at noon. 
That's a nine-hour-and-a-half day, but you get all of 
Saturday afternoons off. And you'd better carry your 
lunch, because half an hour ain't hardly time to get 
'way up here and back." 

Why, I'm not going to live here, Uncle," I said. 
Huh?" he grunted, and Agnes asked a startled ques- 
tion. 

"Don't you see it wouldn't do?" I asked. I had set- 
tled it all in my mind during my trip down. "I must 
have a boarding place where the meal hours won't have 
to be arranged to suit my time, and a rough and ready 
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room where I can go in my dirty working clothes with- 
out embarrassment. And, look here — I can't afford 
to pay for a dinner like the one Tve had this evening 
— not on $1.25 a day. I came here to earn my living — 
and if you give me my room and board, Fm not play- 
ing the game fair. I must look for a boarding house." 

Agnes protested that this was perfectly ridiculous, 
but her father stopped her. 

"Carter's right in what he says — and in the other 
things that he only thinks," he remarked, shrewdly. 
"If he boards away from here, he'll be independent, and 
his time will be his own. He won't have to dress up 
for you and Mother, like I do. He can board at John 
Bums's." 

"Father ! That wild Irishman !" 

"That wild Irishman has got a tame Yankee wife 
that can cook rings around the lady we've got in our 
kitchen," said Uncle Gardiner. "And she's got a 
room for rent, too. The only roomer they got now is 
that grass widder that works in the box department. 
Ain't afraid of grass widders, are you Carter?" 

I said in my innocence that I wasn't, and the ques- 
tion of a boarding place seemed to be all but settled. So 
after a while I went to bed in a big mahogany four- 
poster, saying to myself that I was probably a fool to 
throw away all such luxuries, but knowing that I was 
right all the same. 

2 

I went down on Sunday and engaged board and room 
from the Yankee wife of John Burns. She was one of 
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the homeliest, skinniest, most grammarless persons I 
had ever seen, but there was a certain wistf ulness about 
her that appealed, and I thought of what my uncle had 
said about her cooking. And the room she showed me 
was beautifully clean and cheerful, and the bed looked 
comfortable. 

"You won't hev nothin' to bother you here," she said. 
"Me and John and the young 'uns sleeps downstairs. 
Miz Cochran, she's my other roomer, she's quiet's a 
mouse. Her room's at the other end of the hall from 
where yourn is at. She's a nice, well-behaved gal, even 
if her man did up an' leave her, an' she's good lookin' 
an' she plays the organ beautiful. Sometimes she plays 
an' sings, down in the parlor, an' you're welcome to 
come down an' hear her any time. I want you to feel 
to home. But mostly she stays into her room, an' 
reads books. She's a great reader, an' never gives me 
no trouble. Whereabouts did you say you was from 
when you're to home ?" 

I gave a sketchy account of myself and paid her a 
week in advance. Then I got the local expressman to 
promise to take my trunk there the first thing on Mon- 
day, and on Monday I went to work. 

The original factory of Gardiner Chilton was a 
single room, without any machinery, where in the 
early Fifties he mixed up batches of soap, and after- 
wards peddled his product through the countryside. 
He had also made candles, shoe-blacking and hair- 
grease. His soap appeared to be a superior product, 
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however, and he concentrated on that, purifying it, 
refining it, adapting it to various uses. Finally, he 
struck a shaving soap that seemed to soften the farm- 
ers' wiry beards like magic, and to soothe the skin at 
the same time. Chilton's Hoosier Shaving Bar became 
increasingly popular. New quarters and better facili- 
ties were necessary; the soap maker chose a spot on 
Wissatonka Creek where a mill wheel might be in- 
stalled, built his "factory" and hired some help. 

Every part of the big Chilton Works of to-day is an 
addition to that original shop. A history of the busi- 
ness may be obtained by examining its buildings, be- 
ginning with the little old structure by the stream. 
That is a home-made affair of native stone, rudely 
masoned but strong as a fortress. It is used for stor- 
age. A gangway leads to the next building, a bamlike 
frame affair, devoted to the assembling of boxes and 
paper cartons. Another gangway leads from this to 
the first brick structure, which is now the printshop. 
And so it goes through all the straggling village of 
buildings, to the immense reinforced concrete erection 
which is the latest and largest of the Chilton congeries. 

My uncle took me through a door labeled "Employees 
Only," just as a big bell began to ring; there was no 
factory whistle at the Chilton Works. "Wipe your 
feet," he ordered, pointing to a mat just inside the 
entrance. I obeyed, though my shoes were not muddy. 
Then he beckoned to a workman who seemed to have 
some sort of authority. 
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"Williams," he said, "here's a young friend of mine 
that wants a job. I guess you can find a place for 
him?" 

The workman assented, not without some show of 
studying the situation. "He can start piling Hoosiers," 
he said, cryptically. "Has he been to the office?" 

"No — ril 'tend to that," answered my uncle. "No 
need of his being docked the first day. You've got to 
get your name on the payroll," he explained to me. 
"rU fix it. You go with Mr. Williams and he'll show 
you what to do." 

Mr. Williams noted that I had a new suit of bib- 
overalls under my arm, and he showed me a locker 
room where I slipped into my stiff uniform. Then he 
took me across the big room and into another, where 
powerful and unpleasant odors assailed my nostrils. 
He noted my sniff. "They're steamin' out barrels of tal- 
low, down below," he said. "Get used to it after a 
while. Won't be able to smell anything in a week. 
First day or so, you'll prob'ly get sick !" 

This was not cheering; I had already begun to ex- 
perience qualms. But the apartment into which he 
next ushered me was not quite so noisome ; there were 
pleasant odors, too. A long line of strange machines 
ran down the length of the room, and at each machine 
there was a man; some of them required two men. 
Meii were shoveling what appeared to be golden noodles 
or spaghetti into the hopper of one of these mills; 
these emerged from between two big stone rollers into 
the form of an endless, thin yellow sheet. The sheet 
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was fed into another hopper in the next machine, there 
being transformed into an endless cake of soap, which, 
like a strange, square-bodied serpent, slid its intermin- 
able length along a table and into the jaws of a glori- 
fied biscuit cutter. A cylindrical punch was chopping 
out biscuits in the familiar shape of Chilton's Genuine 
Hoosier Shaving Bar. After the cylinder had come 
down twelve times, the man who operated it removed 
the dozen tablets it then contained and laid them edge- 
wise in a box ; but he never stopped the machine to do 
it, and as fast as he turned back there were twelve 
more cakes ready to be removed. 

Next to him sat a man at a machine of similar ap- 
pearance, and from the boxes the first man was filling, 
he continually took the cakes, one by one, and inserted 
them under a die which stamped a ]abel upon them. 
One hand fed, the other took away, and it seemed to me 
only a question of time till his fingers should be crushed 
by the remorseless, never-stopping menace. He put the 
finished cakes into boxes like those from which he had 
removed the blanks — ^twelve in a row, on edge. And 
here the foreman stopped me. 

"Take these finished boxes at Tony's left," he said, 
"and put 'em on this truck." 

I followed directions; the truck held eight boxes. 
The foreman led the way to the other side of the room, 
where there were no machines, but only a series of 
great closed doors. One of these doors he threw open, 
and a rush of warm air fanned my face, together with 
a strong smell of soap. The room behind the door was 
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half -filled with Genuine Hcx)sier, standing on edge in 
long rows upon superimposed racks. 

"Dryin' cupboards," explained Mr. Williams. "Now 
watch me close." 

He fitted an empty rack over the last one filled, 
then turning to the boxes I had brought in, took twelve 
cakes out at once, as one picks up a tall stack of poker 
chips. These he laid upon the rack, on edge. Then, 
with a rapid, twisting motion, he skillfully separated 
the cakes from one another, leaving a half-inch of space 
between each two. On each rack were three rows that 
would hold twenty-four cakes each, when thus ar- 
ranged. 

"That's all there is to it," said the foreman. "You'll 
get the knack of it pretty soon. When your boxes are 
empty, take 'em back to Tony — he'll show you where 
he wants 'em. By that time he'll have eight more filled 
for you. You can't catch up with him. You do this 
till noon. After you get back fr'm dinner, come to 
me f'r orders. I may want to put you on something 
else in the afternoon." 

As I worked, my mind went back to my first day at 
school. Then, as now, I was shown my place and left 
to my own devices. There was no one to speak to ; in 
the midst of a busy crowd, I was alone. "Piling 
Hoosier" soon became automatic; my mind worked at 
something else, and I began to wonder how many 
hours it would be till noon. It was a long morning. 

When the noon bell rang, I had to hurry. Only 
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a half -hour for "dinner," and no very short walk to 
my boarding house. I got out of my overalls as quickly 
as possible, and washed my hands and face very hastily. 
I found that I didn't need soap for this process — a pro- 
fuse . lather resulted from the mere application of 
water to my hands. This saved time, but not enough; 
for when I left the washroom, not a workman was in 
sight. They were all well on their way to the noon 
meal, and there was no crowd for me to follow. 

Truly, I needed guidance. I tried to retrace the 
steps by which the foreman had brought me to this 
department, and I got hopelessly muddled. Several 
times I noted doors leading to the outside, but on open- 
ing them found that they gave upon unfamiliar scen- 
ery. At one of these I finally went out, and then got 
lost in a yard that appeared to have no exit. I went 
back into the factory by a different door, and found 
myself in a strange building. A gangway led from 
this into another strange building. 

Things began to assume the aspect of a nightmare. 
I thought I had walked miles and miles, and I got more 
and more lost in the labyrinths of buildings connected 
by gangways and passages. I had determined to climb 
to the top story of the highest building and orient my- 
self by a view of the surrounding country, when another 
door opening to the outside presented itself. I went 
out into a paved court, and around a corner. There was 
a door above which a sign read "Employees Only." 
It was the portal by which I had entered the Chilton 
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Works that morning. And approaching that door 
from the street, picking his teeth with a quill pick, was 
the foreman. 

"Hello," he said. "Got through dinner early, didn't 
you? Five minutes yet before the bell rings. Well, 
that's the way with new hands on the first day — ^al- 
ways right on the job. In a week, you'll be trailing in 
at the last second with the rest of 'em. Come on, and 
I'll show you what I want you to do this afternoon." 

He led the way into the building, and I followed 
dumbly. What was the use of making a fool of my- 
self by confessing? 

During that long, hungry afternoon, I found that 
it was the policy of the factory not to keep ordinary 
laborers on the same job all day, especially if it was a 
one-man job. Monotony and loneliness were avoided 
as far as possible, and that was good business. My 
partner for the afternoon was a talkative, red-headed 
chap only a year or so older than myself. His name 
was Mel. I learned a lot from him. 

We took two empty trucks, of the sort I had used 
in the morning, and wheeled them to a place where 
crude, raw bars of soap were stacked like stove- wood. 
These trucks were great wooden affairs on four small 
iron wheels ; they were about five feet long, four deep 
and three wide. One of them we filled with soap bars, 
which we flung in any way. Together with the empty 
one, this truck was then pushed to a machine called the 
"chipper." The bars were fed in endwise, and the ma- 
chine cut them into thin slices, like Saratoga chips, spew- 
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ing them out into the empty truck. When our load was 
all chipped, we took it to a drying cupboard, where we 
shoveled the chips on to canvas frames and spread them 
out thin. Then we went back and chipped some more. 

This was a typical two-man job, in the shaving soap 
department. If you weren't chipping, you were grind- 
ing, or shredding, or cutting and piling. And you were 
always sweeping. Every employee had a broom and 
a dustpan, and a part of his duty was to see that the 
space in which he worked was kept scrupulously clean. 
The floors shone as if they had been waxed and pol- 
ished ; they were beautifully finished by the irremovable 
residue of soap. . . . One night, somebody had left a 
window open near the top of a flight of steps. And the 
night watchman, making his rounds, had slipped on the 
resulting soap-suds and had fallen down the stairs and 
broken his neck. . . . 

I learned something of the process by which crude 
soap became refined soap, but never anything of the 
process of making the crude soap, for that was of 
course a trade secret. The liquid soap was drawn out 
of the great vats into parallelopipedal tin cans as tall 
as a man but only two feet through. Then the soap had 
set into a solid mass, the sides of these cans were re- 
moved, leaving a cake, six feet by six by two. And 
when this cake had dried still further, wires were 
drawn through it, making billets such as I have de- 
scribed in the chipping process. The billets were stacked 
up and allowed to dry. Then they were chipped, spread 
on frames and dried again. When the chips were 
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brittle and warped, they were put into a hopper and 
ground — and lo ! they came forth in the form of writh- 
ing ribbons, so moist and heavy that they must needs be 
spread and dried again. After the next process they 
became as vermicelli ; then they were paper-thin sheets ; 
then — after going through the "plodder** — ^the endless 
cake from which the bars were stamped. Just before 
the last grinding they were sprayed with perfumery. 
From vat to finally dried bar, ready to be wrapped and 
shipped, was a matter of eight weeks of alternate work- 
ing and drying. 

These things I learned from Mel, and later and more 
thoroughly from experience. Later I learned some- 
thing of Hickory Laundry Soap, which was quite other- 
wise constructed; of Hoosier Castile, which was green 
olive-oil soap; of Alabaster Washing Powder, at the 
sifting of which John Burns was sacrificing his lungs 
for extra high pay ; of Sybarite Shaving Stick ; of the 
palm oil soaps and cocoanut oil soaps and glycerine 

soaps. ^ v;j^J2U 

But now I was chiefly interested in my alternate one- 
man job, to which I was introduced on the second 
morning. This consisted of "taking down Hoosiers" 
and was the opposite of "piling Hoosiers,** but im- 
mensely more interesting. For when the finally dried 
cakes were taken down, they were by me escorted on 
a journey through various gangways and passages and 
down an elevator into the room where the wrapping 
took place. And the wrapping was done by girls, upon 
whose tables I would dump the boxes of soap. I was 
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a little shy at first, and they ragged me unmercifully, 
but I soon learned their names, and lay awake nights to 
think up brilliant repartee for their sallies. Several 
of them were very pretty. Of these I got to thinking, 
with not altogether honorable intentions. ... I was 
sixteen, and imaginative 



"Beauty," said John Bums, while I mentally and 
with violence disagreed with him, "ain't wor-rth a dam. 
Take that woman o* mine, now. She ain't much on 
looks, but my God she c'n cook !*' 

I had to agree with him there. My board and room 
were costing me $4 a week, and the meals were making 
me fat. Her bread — I had almost said it was like 
Mother used to make, but I cannot remember that 
Mother's bread was remarkable. The bread of Mrs. 
Burns was something to dream about. And whenever 
she baked, she made "Baptist Cakes." Pieces of raised 
but unshaped bread dough were cut off and dropped into 
deep, hot fat, like doughnuts. The result was a fritter 
that might be eaten like a roll, but was usually con- 
sumed with maple sirup — I remember them with happy 
tears, as I remember bits of beautiful scenery, or boy- 
hood sweethearts. They were called Baptist Cakes, I 
suppose, because they gained their state of grace by 
means of immersion. 

"If ye want to play wid a pretty gyur-rl," went on 
John Bums, with shocking immorality, "th* woods is 
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full of *em. But niver you get married to 'em, f 'r they 
think so much o' their looks th*t they've no time to keep 
house. Get one th't knows her face is hopeless, an' 
she'll break her neck keepin' ye comf'table so ye won't 
want to leave home. This woman o' mine kep' house 
f'r her father. An' the old man invited me to dinner, 
wan day, an' that settled it. I stole her th' nixt day, 
an' th' old man w'd niver speak to me again. But me 
wife knows I'll stick to her. 

"Look at Missis Cochran, now. There's yer beauty. 
She couldn't cook, nor do nothin' useful. So her hus- 
band ran away from her, an' now she's got to make 
paper boxes f'r a livin'. . . . She plays the organ and 
sings mushy songs, an' reads mushy novels, an' looks in 
th' lookin' glass. . . . God help her — but could ye 
blame her man ? An' a pretty gyur-rl, too ; I wonder 
me wife lets her stay in the same house wid me!" 

He got up and went down town to buy tobacco, and 
I went into the Parlor to hear Mrs. Cochran play the 
organ. People still had Cabinet Organs, then; mostly 
they played hymns on them, and what they were led 
to believe were college songs. 

Mrs. Cochran affected loose, frilly and seductive 
negligees in the house. She was wearing what I sup- 
pose may be described as a tea gown upon this occa- 
sion. The sleeves fell away above the elbows, showing 
shapely arms as she played the wheezy and thin-voiced 
instrument. The back of her neck was nice, too; it 
curved gracefully and was very white. She stopped 
playing as I entered the room, and turned around and 
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smiled, putting her hands up to pat her hair, and 
thus allowing the sleeves to fall still further back from 
her arms. I admired, as she intended. 

"Don't stop playing," I said, going over and turning 
the leaves of her music book. "Sing something for 
me. 

She hadn't sung for years, really, and she had a 
cold. But finally she allowed herself to be persuaded 
to try "Funiculi, Funicula." She thought the songs 
they sang at college were awfully jolly. She had a 
friend that went to the Tri-State Normal and took all 
the honors. Then I suggested "Just a Song at Twi- 
light" as the appropriate encore, but she looked melt- 
ingly at me and begged, not that — oh, please not that ! 
It seemed that "Just a Song at Twilight" would arouse 
heart-breaking memories. . . . Did I have any rela- 
tives in Basketville, Iowa? Strange that I didn't, for 
she knew a man there Vv'hose eyes were remarkably like 
mine. And was I fond of reading? 

I acknowledged literary gratifications, and showed 
the book I was going to read in bed that night — "The 
Rise of Silas Lapham." She glanced at the title and 
then at the author's name. "William Dean Howells," 
she repeated ; "I don't think I know anything about his 
works. But then, I wouldn't know an)i:hing about 
boys' books, would I? I suppose it's dreadfully ex- 
citing?" 

I murmured something about its not being exactly 
juvenile literature, but she was unimpressed. 

Tm a great reader myself," she acknowledged. 



«T»- 
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"Never happy unless I have a book. I have a whole 
room full of books — I was always that way, even when 
I was a little girl. My father used to say I was a regu- 
lar book-worm — he was a great joker and had a lot 
of funny sayings like that. I like to read things that 
will improve your mind, don't you ? So many of these 
authors just write light, silly stuff. But I like the 
standard authors best. When I was only seventeen, I 
had read every one of the works of E. P. Roe. What 
is your favorite novel ?" 

With some bravado, I answered "Tom Jones," but 
only aroused her pity. 

"You are getting too big to read those boys' books," 
she said, earnestly. "Don't you ever read any standard 
authors? You must let me lend you some of mine." 

Again I disclaimed the juvenility of my literature, 
but she felt herself on safe ground now. She said 
that Tom Jones was a schoolboy book — ^and that any- 
how I had its name wrong; it was Tom Brown I 
meant. I changed the subject by asking which was her 
favorite novel. 

" 'St. Elmo,' " she said, and her eyes sparkled. "It's 
by Augusta Evans Wilson — ^the greatest novelist of our 
time. I have most of her works, but I've read *St. 
Elmo' three times. Old favorites are best, don't you 
think? And I have many of the works of Mrs. E. 
D. E. N. Southworth — she's almost ,as good, but 
simpler. I will lend you one. You'd better start with 
The Hidden Hand, or Capitola the Madcap.' Then 
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if you like it, you can have 'Ishmael, or In the Depths/ 
and *Self-Raised, or From the Depths/ " 

I voiced my thanks, but I was thinking how pretty 
her teeth were. She said she must go to her room and 
slip into something comfortable and read awhile before 
bedtime. I said good-night and went out on the porch 
again, where I sat imagining how she would look slip- 
ping into something comfortable. But the nights were 
getting too cool for sitting late on the porch. Pres- 
ently I went upstairs. Mrs. Cochran was moving about 
in her room, but her door was closed. I went to bed 
and read Silas Lapham, pausing now and then to think 
of my literary neighbor. I was not thinking of her 
mind, however. 



CHAPTER XIX 



ONCE or twice a week, I put on my best suit and 
went to Uncle Gardiner's house. Sometimes I 
was invited to dinner ; that was usually on Sun- 
day, when I would spend the whole afternoon and even- 
ing there. Agnes and I went horseback riding, often ; 
there were saddle horses in the stables, and very smart 
outfits. We followed the road along the bluffs, getting 
wonderful glimpses of the Ohio ; we rode to the Lime- 
stone Caverns, big and mysterious and locally reputed to 
have a connection with the Mammoth Cave in Ken- 
tucky. 

Agnes was a graceful rider. She used a side-saddle, 
of course, since riding astride was not yet considered 
proper for women, though the bicycle had already made 
a case for divided skirts, or even bloomers. I rode — 
like a farmer boy, I suppose; I had always ridden 
horses, saddled, blanketed or bareback, but had never 
given any attention to the question of Form. One sat 
comfortably and stuck on. 

On one of these rides — we were following the wind- 
ings of the Wissatonka, on our way to view the pre- 
historic achievements of the Mound Builders — ^Agnes 
told me that Max Cuthbert was coming to visit her at 

Christmas. I believe I was more excited at the news 
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than she had been ; at least I made less effort to conceal 
my pleasure. 

"How long will he stay?*' I demanded. "The whole 
vacation ?** 

"Fm afraid not/' she answered. "After all, his own 
people have some claim on him. What do you know 
about his people, Jerry?'* 

"Very little — ^he never talks about his home. His 
mother is dead — he lives with his father and sister 
in Fort Wayne. His father is a piano manufacturer and 
is mixed up some way in local politics. I don't see 
why Max can't spend most of his time here." 

"I don't want to ask Papa to have him so long. He'll 
stay a few days — ^there'll be other people here, too. 
It's a sort of small house party, do you see? You'll be 
here " 

"How'U I be there? I've got to work every day, 
except on Christmas. I can't be at your party." 

"Oh, don't be stupid ! You'll be at the house every 
evening, and all day Sunday. Papa expects it and I 
depend on you. It will make things easier for me if 
you do as I say. Don't you see ?" 

I saw only dimly. I knew very well that Max and 
Agnes were in love with each other, and I was glad. 
And I knew that they were too young to be engaged, 
of course, or to confess their affair to their parents. 
But how was I to help? 

Agnes let me know as well as she could. I began 
to divine that Max had been invited ostensibly because 
he was my chum. Uncle Gardiner had been easily be- 
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trayed ; thus — ^poor Jerry was getting so homesick for 
his old school friends, and poor Jerry was so plucky 
and such a good worker and deserved so much, and if 
Jerry were at home, Max would visit him, so 

And so on. I saw that I had been used, but I was 
pleased all the same. I should have a good old visit 
with Max. I saw a way to extend that visit. 

**rm going to have a real time with the old boy," 
I said. "When your house party is over, Fm going to 
have him stay for a while with me at my boarding 
house.'* 

The "house party*' proved to consist of Max, a safe 
and sane girl who had been in school with Agnes and 
a staid married couple, one of whom was some connec- 
tion of Aunt Emma's. The female part of this couple 
sat with Aunt Emma and did embroidery work; the 
male sat with Uncle Gardiner and talked about busi- 
ness conditions and the growing menace of the Roman 
Catholic church, which he blamed in some inexplicable 
way for the panic. He was that sort of a person. 

That left the four younger people to play whist or 
crokinole, or to sing songs and tell stories, or to go on 
excursions. It was an open winter, so far, and there 
was no skating or coasting. Tennis was out of the 
question, golf had not penetrated to our ken, the con- 
dition of the roads .nade bicycling impossible. We 
walked and we talked. 

"College hasn't changed you a bit !" I said to Max. 

"Did you expect the fall term of the Freshman year 
at the State University to make a new being of me?" he 
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laughed. "Fm sorry to disappoint you. Really, I 
have quite altered. I suppose you expected me to get 
off the train leading a bulldog, and wearing a tan box 
coat with a chrysanthemum in the lapel. I should have 
a great mop of hair on which a little cap is perched ; I 
should carry a cane to which a college pennant is at- 
tached, and I should ejaculate, 'Rah, rah, rah !' at regu- 
lar' intervals." 

"Oh, shut up. Tm glad you haven't changed. You 
are heavier, though." 

"I am — and as I said before, I am really altered, 
though it does not appear at first glance. It will grow 
on you. For instance, see here." 

He drew forth a pipe and began loading it with plug- 
cut. "You see, though I have no bulldog, I have a 
bulldog pipe. And behold, further." He drew back 
his coat and showed me a jeweled emblem pinned to his 
waistcoat. "I belong to a Greek Letter Fraternity ! I 
have ridden the Goat, I have sworn sanguinary oaths, 
and I am ready to die for any frater in the mystic 
bonds of Kappa Gamma Chi !" 

The girls were more interested in the fraternity pin 
than I was ; I suppose I was a little bit jealous, for all 
that Max affected to treat his collegiate triumphs with 
disdain. I ought to be in college — and here I was 
working in a soap factory! I should be Somebody, 
instead of somebody's poor relation, taken in on suffer- 
ance. I was very sorry for myself. And then it was 
Uncle Gardiner who, with manly and unsuspected tact, 
took me out of my sulks. 
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He was overhearing a conversation in which I took 
little part; talk of fraternities, rushing, spiking, pledg- 
ing, initiating, and what not, and all at once he caught 
my eye and jerked his head in a silent command for me 
to follow him into his study — his "office," he called it 
I slipped away almost unnoticed by the chattering 
group. 

In my uncle's little room, which was lined with more 
books than I should have anticipated, and further em- 
bellished by a couple of excellent etchings, he motioned 
me into an easy leather chair, made as if to offer me a 
cigar, thought better of it, turned to open a drawer in 
his big table, and then relaxed his face in one of his 
rare grins. 

"Wanted to show you some of my own fraternity 
pins and collegiate honors,'* he said. I stared — for I 
knew that my uncle was a self-made man, who had 
never attended any institution of higher learning. But 
though he grinned, something told me that he was not 
joking. I watched in great curiosity as he drew forth 
a little pasteboard box, opened it and handed it to me. 
Inside, on a cushion of pink cotton wool, was a jeweled 
gold pin, bearing three Greek letters. I looked up, wait- 
ing for him to explain. 

"It's mine," he said. "It's the emblem of a national 
fraternity of chemists. They gave it to me because I 
found out a few things about glycerine. I've got a 
degree, too — ^yep, a regular diploma." He put the little 
pin away, and took from the drawer a cylindrical tin 
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box. From the box he drew a rolled parchment, and 
told me to hold down one end while he spread it out 
for inspection. 

The document made it known to all to whom those 
letters should come that Gardiner Chilton had, by the 
State Institute of Technology, been made a Master of 
Science, "honoris causa.*' He returned the sheepskin 
to its case and closed the drawer. 

"There's a few more documents in there," he said, 
"but you've seen my college achievements. You see, 
even a soap maker can attract the attention of the scien- 
tists — if he makes good soap. It's on the principle of 
'cleanliness is next to godliness,' I guess ; if my soap had 
been any better, they'd have had to make me a D.D." 
He chuckled, and then grew sober and thoughtful. 
I didn't get my degree in four years, son," he said. 
It was closer to forty. But my degree represents 
something more than four years of scholarly loafing. 
Don't think I'm sneering at academic education. One 
of the big regrets of my life is that I never had a chance 
to go to college. I've tried to make up for it a little," — 
he glanced at the crowded bookshelves — "but nothing 
takes the place of the foundation you lay when your 
mind is young. If your mind is not too young. Let 
me tell you what I heard a college graduate say, not 
long ago. He'd been out of college for about three 
years. And he said: "If I could go back and do it 
over again, I'd know how to make the most of my 
chances now. I studied then — ^but I didn't know how 
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to study. I thought — ^but I hadn't learned how to think. 
Just as I was beginning to learn how to think and study 
and get an education, my course was finished.' 

"IVe heard other men talk that way. It's a shame 
that so many of our boys have this priceless chance 
put before them before their minds are mature enough 
to take advantage of it. A boy ought to work with 
men awhile, and find out what life is like and what 
his real needs are, before he begins his higher educa- 
tion." 

He paused, smoking thoughtfully, and I knew why 
he had brought me into the study where so few were 
ever admitted except upon important business. He was 
taking it for granted that I was going to complete my 
education; that my present employment was only an 
interruption in it. And he was hinting that the inter- 
ruption might be a good thing, and something that I 
would be glad of some day. Furthermore, he was let- 
ting me know that he took a personal interest in me — 
he was holding something tangible in reserve. But he 
did not say any of these things. He made but one 
specific promise. 

"When you're ready to go to college," he said, "I 
hope you will choose Wyandot. I know," he continued, 
noting perhaps an expression of dissatisfaction on my 
face, "I know that you think of the big Eastern Uni- 
versities as the only proper ones, and you have heard 
our midwestern institutions sneered at as 'fresh-water 
colleges.' But don't sneer at Wyandot until you know 
something about it. It's the oldest college in the old 
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Northwest Territory. It is rich in traditions of sound 
scholarship. It sticks to the old-fashioned ideals of 
education — it gives but one bachelor's degree, but 
that degree means something. Its faculty are scholars, 
every one. And finally — ^though with you that may 
not be an argument in its favor — it is one of the few 
non-coeducational schools left in the country. It's a 
Man's college." 

I was surprised at his knowledge of old Wyandot 
and at his enthusiasm for it. He had received no 
honorary degrees from that purely academic institu- 
tion, and I was at a loss to understand his interest. He 
let me know something of that in his next few words. 

"I built Wyandot's new library," he said, "and maybe 
you didn't know that I was one of the trustees? Yes, 
I've been a trustee for twenty years and more. That 
little old college represents all that is best and worthiest 
in education and culture and Americanism — and when 
you know it, you will be proud that it is in this State. 
Here — read this history of the college, when you get 
time. And take this catalogue along. Here's an an- 
nual, too " 

He took three or four books from a shelf and 
thrust them into my hands. I was already beginning 
to feel a keen interest in the college that he so evidently 
loved and took pride in. I took the books as a signal 
that the interview was over, and I thanked him and 
moved toward the door. As I was going, he added, as 
an after-thought: 

"I've got a four-year scholarship at my disposal. 
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You can have it, of course, if you ever want it. It 
covers tuition and fees for the entire course." 

Gone were my sulks, my envy, my fancied wrongs. 
I was strangely elated as I rejoined Max and Agnes 
and Mollie Miles. That night I sat up late, poring over 
the history of Wyandot College, reading its catalogue 
and studying the photographs in its Annual. I felt as 
if I belonged to the institution. 



It was a jolly Christmas; it might have been more 
exciting if I could have taken more interest in Mollie 
Miles, but she had no physical attraction for me, and 
she was always falling into silent moods, as if her mind 
were far away. The affair between Max and Agnes 
forced us together a great deal, but I wanted to see 
more of Max, and Mollie wanted to see more of Agnes, 
and we did not conceal from each other our impatience 
with a situation in which we were acting as mere con- 
veniences. We ruthlessly broke up their tete-a-tetes, 
and forced them to be more sociable. 

I talked to Max about Wyandot, and his eyes grew 
wistful. 

"That's where I wanted to go," he said. "The U was 
forced on me, in a way. Father's in State politics 
to some extent — I don't understand the situation, but 
he says it would be embarrassing for him, right now, 
if I didn't attend the State University. I've got to stick 
it out. But little old Wyandot is a gem. It's a bit of 
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old-world culture and tradition set down in the midst 
of Hoosierdom — ^and yet it's as American as Dan'l 
Webster. Go there, and you'll learn the secret of how 
to be a scholar without being a schoolmaster, and how 
to be a gentleman without being a prig." 

"Where did you learn that secret, Max — and all 
your secrets?" I asked, with the old spell of his re- 
serves of wisdom upon me. He laughed, reading my 
thoughts. 

"In Florence," he said, "four-hundred years ago." 

In a flash I saw him — silken hose and flowered doub- 
let, skull-cap embroidered with seed-pearls and embel- 
lished with a long drooping feather over the ear — ^there 
was a lute in his hand, and an ageless smile on his 
face. Indeed it was in the Cinque-cento that he be- 
longed — and vividly he knew it ! I was stirred a little 
by the mystery of his mind and heart, and asked my- 
self my old, foolish question — "Who is Max Cuth- 
bert?" 

Max and MoUie went away on the same train, two 
days after Christmas; they had relatives of their own 
who claimed them for the rest of their holiday. I 
turned my thoughts with difficulty to the factory and 
the boarding house again. 

But at John Burns's there was a change in the atmos- 
phere. The fact that I was a relative of the Old Man 
had come out during my frequent holiday absences; 
I had been seen to embrace Agnes in a merry game at 
the railway station ; a storekeeper had elicited from the 
mature Max that he and I had been classmates in 
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school. These things had lost little by repetition, and 
in the boarding house I was reborn as an aristocrat, the 
heir to wealth and a marvel of scholarship. The effect 
was most noticeable upon the fair Cochran, who sim- 
pered a bit as I entered the parlor where she kept her 
usual place at the cabinet organ. 

"Oh, Mr. Tracy!'* she said, reproachfully, "what a 
fool you must think me!" 

I didn't know what she was talking about, and said 
so. 

"I was telling you what you ought to read, and giving 
you a lot of motherly advice!'' she mourned. "And 
you're much older and much more educated and — and 
everything — ^than I thought you were." 

"No, I'm not," I protested. "Who's been talking 
about me? I'm a kid, just out of school. And you're 
going to lend me the works of Augusta South- 
worth " 

"Evans." 

"See how ignorant I am. And even if you are alto- 
gether too young to be a mother to me, you're going 
to mother me just the same. Or sister me — I never 
had a sister." 

She undulated toward me and held out her hand. I 
kissed it with elaborate courtesy, and she blushed and 
fled upstairs. And after I had invaded the kitchen and 
teased Mrs. Burns out of her new respectfulness, I 
went to my room. 

Mrs. Cochran's door was ajar this time, and when 
she heard me in the hall, she pushed it open. "If you'd 
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like to look at my books " she said. I went and 

stood in her door. 

The supposititious tea-gown had now been replaced 
by an even more negligee garment, which I must assume 
to be of the sort described as a peignoir. She had slip- 
pers — "mules," I believe — on her feet, and her motions 
suggested an uncorseted condition of torso. She was 
lithe and graceful, and made the most of her charms. 

Apologetically she showed me her library — Roe, 
Southworth, Evans, The Duchess, Charles Garvice, et 
omne id genus. Then, inevitably, she picked up a plush 
album, to make me acquainted with all her relatives 
and friends. There was a sofa in the room, where 
she made a place for me at her side. "Do you feel a 
draught from the hall?" she said, and I went and 
closed the door. 

The ritual of albums began and dragged itself along. 
One page she affected to turn hastily that we might not 
discuss the photograph it contained. Then she made 
her eyes misty and pathetic. 

"That was my — husband," she said, in a hushed 
voice. "He — ^he didn't understand me, and we had to 
part. I am sensitive and have ideals of love — he is 
calm and practical and has no lofty thoughts. But I 
get lonesome for him sometimes. And yet it is not 
for him so much as for some one who will understand 
me. Do you see? I need love! Young girls dream 
of love and get lonesome, — but it is worse for a girl 
who has been married, and knows what love is — and 
what it might be. Don't you understand?" 
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I thought I did, but I was not quite certain. Her 
hair brushed my face as we bent over the album; she 
leaned against me and sighed. The situation was 
thrilling to a degree, and I felt a perspiration in my 
hands and on my forehead. I wondered if it was too 
early to declare my passion — if it would seem abrupt 
and indelicate. I wondered how men did these things 
without the possibility of having their declarations con- 
strued as offers of matrimony. I wondered if she was 
still safely undivorced. 

In short, my inexperience in such affairs was handi- 
capping me severely. Suppose I kissed her — ^would 
she be horrified at my taking advantage of her under 
these circumstances? Would she scream and arouse 
the house? 

"Why are you so quiet?" she whispered, putting her 
hand on my arm. "What are you thinking about, that 
makes your eyes so full of — of I don't know what?" 
She leaned her full weight against me. I kissed her. 

She closed her eyes and slipped both arms about my 
neck. I embraced her waist, and found delightfully 
that my suspicions as to the absence of stays were en- 
tirely correct. I kissed her again, feeling like a con- 
quering hero and a desperate fellow. 

"Oh, Jerry, my dear!" she whispered, "we mustn't 
— we mustn't ! Oh, think — ^you ought not to be here, 
alone in my room with me ! Suppose somebody should 
come upstairs — ^my reputation would be gone forever. 
Nobody would understand that we were doing no 
wrong. And we aren't doing wrong, are we dear?" 
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She sprang up and walked across the room, throwing 
up her arms with a theatrical gesture, and then clutch- 
ing her front hair. "Oh, this is madness — ^madness !" 
she cried tensely. Then she came swiftly back to the 
sofa. I had arisen and was standing there uncertainly. 
She put her arms around me and brought her lips close 
to mine. 

"You are so fine and strong, and I am so weak and 
bewildered," she whispered. "Promise that you will 
always respect me!'' 

She overdid it. She had forgotten that I was a boy, 
with romantic ideals of womanhood, and ready in my 
emotional state of mind to take all her words at their 
face value. I saw myself as a base seducer, and her 
as an unprotected girl, fighting for her virtue. I was 
eager to show her that I could indeed be strong and 
respect her. I planted what I conceived to be a broth- 
erly kiss upon her brow, and then loosed her arms from 
my neck. 

"You are right,'' I said. "Forgive me ! It is better 
for me to go, now. Good-night, dear !" 

I turned at the door to smile reassurance at her, 
and was shocked at the strange expression I caught on 
her face. She was not so pretty as I had thought, nor 
so young. I went to my room, and it was some time 
before I could get my mind on the History of Wyandot 
College. And my rest was broken, that night, by many 
confused dreams in which Nora Squires and Carol 
Arlington wooed me alternately, while Candace, that 
half -forgotten little girl I had known in Chicago, 
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mocked at me. But Mrs. Cochran (whose first name 
I never knew) did not appear in my dreams at all. 

3 

Neither in my dreams nor at the breakfast table did 
the fair Cochran appear. Mrs. Burns said she was 
ailin' and wanted some coffee in her room. She did 
not come down to the noon meal, either, and my land- 
lady confided the fact that her lady roomer had spent 
the whole morning writing a letter, which she had gone 
out to mail, but had immediately returned to her bed; 

A few days later, we learned that the letter had been 
written to her husband. She kept her room tmtil he 
came — for his response was in person. There was a 
long interview, and then they went away together on 
the train, Mrs. Cochran wearing a big hat with white 
ostrich plumes in it. Mrs. Burns rented her vacant 
room, presently, to a new factory hand from down the 
river, and that ended the Cochran incident. Nobody 
ever heard from her. 

The winter passed, somehow, and Spring crept 
across from Kentucky with a thousand delicate odors 
that roused a thousand vague desires. April had never 
hurt so much before; I went lonesome among her fra- 
grant ways and almost wept with joy and sorrow over 
hepaticas and trilliums and bloodroot and claytonia. 
A great, shouting want pervaded me ; an aching empti- 
ness shot through with dreams. I made much bad 
poetry, using all the trite phrases of melancholy and 
regret and thinking them new and poignant. At the 
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factory, I philosophized, especially when engaged on 
some automatic, one-man job; I built religions and 
made contrasting gods, but after my own image. This 
should have been the period chosen by the church to at- 
tempt my conversion — ^given a missionary, I might have 
become a zealot. But the hour passed. 

In May, I occupied my leisure hours with a canoe ; 
in June, Agnes and I played tennis. Agnes was going 
to the Catskills at the end of the month, and I should 
have to fall back on the younger factory hands for 
companionship. ... I got a letter from Max at the 
end of his college term. "It has been a dull season," 
he wrote, "and I am fagged. I fancy a trip to the 
mountains would buck me up. . . ." 

One Saturday afternoon, I accompanied a small 
crowd of fellow workmen on their weekly trip to 
Evansville. We went to saloons and pool rooms for 
sport; in the evening some of us found a theater to 
attend, while others, with mysterious winks and know- 
ing grins, sought thrilling and forbidden quarters of 
the town. I did not join these latter — ^no doubt because 
I was not invited. I was a kid. And yet, I made a 
discovery of maturity when two of us entered a saloon 
and ordered beer. The bartender set my glass in front 
of me without question — then he looked narrowly at 
my companion, a tough little Scot, three or four years 
my senior. 

"Are you twenty-one?" he asked. 

Scotty was angry. "Are ye tryin' to joke wi' me?" 
he said. "Do I look like an infant?" 
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"We gotta be careful," apologized the bartender, 
slowly drawing Scottyls schooner. "Thfey'ye been 
raisin' hell with us here lately fer sellin* to minors. 
You look kinda young — ^but if yer friend says yer all 
right, it goes. I can't go to court with you to prove 
yer age." 

"He's older than I am," said I. "I'll take my oath 
to that." 

Scotty got his drink. On the sidewalk he turned 
and faced me. 

"How auld are ye, Jerry?" he demanded. 

"Sixteen," I laughed. "Do I look it?" 

"Sixteen!" repeated Scotty, in disgust. "An' I'm 
nigh twenty-one. What do ye mak' o' that ?" 

"He didn't ask how old I was," I boasted. 

"Na — ^ye could say ye' re five an' twenty an' they'd 
believe ye. Ye're that kind. Ye look aulder than ye 
are till ye're thirty, an' younger than ye are till ye're 
fifty. But I look like a red-headed bairn — ^an' I'm 
thinkin' o' gettin' marrit !" 

I was five feet nine, weighed one-htmdred and forty, 
and every ounce was muscle. I was dark, and the Tracy 
nose was not an infantile feature. And Scotty proved 
a wise prophet. . . . During the Spanish War, a man 
laughed cruelly when he asked me why I wasn't in uni- 
form and I answered that I could not get my parents' 
consent to join the army. And during the World War, 
some one else laughed cruelly when I explained that I 
was over age. . . . 
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It was a hard summer, and I was lonesome. If 
Agnes had been at home, there would have been young 
people at the big house, and the week-ends would have 
been amusing. But the Chilton house was a gloomy 
place, this summer; even Uncle Gardiner had taken a 
long fishing trip in Canada. I was getting $1.50 a 
day now, but took litde pride in my raise or in the 
efficiency that brought it. I was tired of the soap fac- 
tory, and anxious for something to happen. 

Nothing happened, though, until the end of a blis- 
tering August. Then Father wrote to me to come 
home. It was a cheering letter, full of humor and prom- 
ise. The factory was on its feet again, and so was 
he. The company had been reorganized, business de- 
pression was at an end, orders were pouring in. "I 
want you to go to college this fall,** he said. "You 
can't be a young blood and blow your dad's money on 
wine parties, and you can't go to Harvard or Yale. 
But if you'll pick out a good school, reasonably near 
home, we can manage to squeeze you through, a year 
at a time. Come on home — ^your mother wants to be 
with you for a while before you're off again." 

I showed the letter to Uncle Gardiner, newly from 
Canada with an added bronze on his weather-beaten 
face. He read the part referring to college and grunted. 

"Well," he said, "picked your school?" 

"Wyandot," I answered, readily. 

"Huh ! Want that scholarship, eh ? Well, it's yours. 
Better get your time down at the shop. Don't wait for 
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pay day — ^your mother wants you. I guess your father 
wants you, too. Write to me once in a while, if you 
get time." 

I drew my wages and paid my board, and then I 
withdrew my year's savings from the bank. I had 
more than $90. Uncle Gardiner paid me the compli- 
ment at parting that I had been a good worker, and 
said that he expected me to do better than average 
work at college. He was very kind and encouraging; 
if I had meanly expected him to slip me a check toward 
college expenses,'! had coveted in vain. His dealings 
with me were business-like and not philanthropical. 



How gracious to the eye was the flat country again, 
its cornfields, its far-seen groves! How gorgeously 
'Tride of Indiana" flamed in orange and green along 
the graveled right' of way ! The goldenrod was be- 
ginning to be worthy of its name, the pastures were 
bright with sunflower borders, but the woods were 
heavy and green. Blue jay River was shrunk to a mere 
runlet as we thundered across the trestle; there must 
have been unprecedented drought, I thought. Surely 
nobody could go swimming in that trickle — and yet I 
caught a glimpse of boys running toward Biddle's 
Bend, imdressing as they ran. Then the cemetery 
flashed past, ill-kept and tiny — what could have caused 
such neglect in my one year's absence? The sawmill, 
next — with most of the windows broken. Jake Bagley's 
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grain elevator had never wanted a coat of paint so 
badly within my memory. 

"Haw-BUSH! HAW-bush!" called the brakeman, 
who always used both accents, that there might be no 
misunderstanding. And perhaps it was well that he 
was thus specific, for I was beginning to believe that I 
had been mistaken in my location. What had happened 
to the railway station? Had it been burned, and tem- 
porarily replaced by this mean little shack at which I 
was disembarking? No — the same initials were jack- 
knifed upon its lintel and chalked upon its shrunken 
clapboards. I had been remembering everything too 
large. 

Then, my mother's arms were about me, and my 
father was patting my back, and the familiar station 
loafers were grinning an oblique welcome home. And 
there was my little brother Win, freckled and impish of 
face, but surprisingly clean for the occasion, and now 
for the first time miraculously shy in my unaccustomed 
presence. 

They had the surrey there to meet me — ^as if a car- 
riage were necessary for any of Hawbush's tiny dis- 
tances ! — ^but of course there was my bulging telescope 
to be considered. And as we drove up the cool, maple- 
bordered street, the illusion of shrinkage suddenly 
melted away, and the town assumed its normal pro- 
portions. As we turned into the square, my ears were 
aware of strident shrieks and of hoarse laughter. The 
boys had turned the hose on old Tessie, and she was 
running with loud curses toward the Park, where she 
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paused to gather stones and hurled them into the scat- 
tering crowd. . . . Everything was as it should be. 
... I was at home. I squeezed Mother's hand and 
laughed with pleasure. 

Win became voluble now. "Osborne opens next 
week," he said, "and it's goin' to be a military school 
an' tmi forms an' real guns 'at shoot, an' a reg'lar army 
officer an' he's here now an' got a boy my age an' they 
live in Bickel's house where old Miz Bickel died o' 
lung fever. An' I wanta go to Osborne an' Dad won't 
let me. An' ol' Kidney Pill ain't there any more be- 
cause he's goin' to college to learn to be a preacher, an' 
Nellie Noah she sued him for — what was it she sued 
him for. Daddy?" 

"Breach of promise," chuckled Father. "She did 
enter suit, but it's been withdrawn. She and Aunt 
Lida have moved to Indianapolis, and Nellie has entered 
some sort of a Protestant ntmnery. They don't take 
vows for life — ^and I understand that the costume is 
very becoming. She is now called Sister Eleanora. 
Sidney Hill carries a little book with him wherever he 
goes, with his finger between the leaves. He reads it 
whenever he sits down, moving his lips. I guess it's a 
regular breviary, all right. Oh, things happen in this 
little old town! See here — ^we're running full time 
now." 

We were passing the factory — it could all have been 
set down inside one of the minor buildings of the 
Chilton Works. But it looked busy. Some shiny 
buggies of extremely plain pattern stood in front. 
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"Amish Phaetons, we call them/' said my father. 
"They're our best seller right now — complete for $30, 
what do you think of that?" 

Through the chatter I could hear a nervous, inter- 
rupted "put, put, put-put-put, put-put, put!" whereof 
the rhythm was too complicated to follow. "One of 
these gasoline engines," Father explained. "Wonder- 
ful what those little things will do. I wouldn't wonder 
if we'd be running the whole factory with 'em, one of 
these days. We've got a big future here, now " 

We turned into the short driveway and drew up be- 
side the porch. I could still hear the stuttering little 
engine, down at the factory. But how could I know, 
and how could Father have foreseen that it was already 
sotmding the death knell of his buggy business? If 
he had only put the engine into the buggy then. . . . 

And again we sat on the porch, and again the katy- 
dids sawed forth a melancholy prophecy of their own. 
The lovers strolled along the sidewalks, and skylarking 
youngsters jeered familiarly at them from sheltering 
shades. An ancient and particularly idiotic formula 
was followed 

"First the hoe and then the rake, 
Homer Duff and Sadie Drake!" 

followed by cackles of laughter. It did not seem other- 
wise than villainous to me now, for I could remember 
its application to my own downy affairs; in my case, 
pickets and wires had been dragged in to make the 
rhyme for a blush-producing coupling of the names of 
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Jerry Tracy and Nora Squires. But that was all so 
long, so long ago, when I had been so distressingly 
young! 

And yet, here sat a young man, restored to the bosom 
of his family after long parting, wondering if he might 
smoke a cigaret with impunity, contemptuous of stroll- 
ing lovers and jeering yotmgsters alike — ^and longing 
to be strolling, to be whispering, out there in the maple 
shadows. Lonelier now, somehow, than when he had 
been far away from these sights and sotmds ; aching a 
little at heart, reaching out into the moonlight for 
something sweet it used to hold, and must — oh, must, 
and very soon — hold once again. I was desperately 
in love, and had no sweetheart ; I was passionately mel- 
ancholy, and had no sorrow. But the heavy sweetness 
of late simimer night in the old town, now instantly 
dear to me again, was bringing me very near to tears. 

"Want to help me bed the horses down?" asked 
Father. 

"Now let the boy alone, on his first night!" cried 
Mother. "The idea of setting him to work the minute 
he " 

"I want to help him, though," I answered. "Dad 
knows 1" 

So we walked back to the stable, and stopped on the 
way at the pimip for a drink of deep-well water. The 
only g^een spot in the parched back yard showed dark 
around the pump. "We need rain, badly," Father 
said. "Everything's like tinder. Been a dry summer." 

"ril clean out," he said, in the bam. "You rtm up 
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and throw some straw down. Careful with the lan- 
tern !" 

I was more careful with the lantern than with my- 
self. The floor was unfamiliar now, after a year's 
absence, and I took for a mere shadow that dark patch 
among the hay. And suddenly I set my foot on noth- 
ingness, waved my arms wildly, and shot down through 
a hole. The lantern described a half circle in the air, 
struck a low beam and shattered; liot glass fell after 
me to the floor below. I landed on my feet, unhurt. 
But I yelled all the same, for the dry hay in the loft 
was already crackling and sending down sparks from 
above. In a split second, the loft was a furnace. 

Dad threw his coat over old Kit's head, and led her 
out, thus blindfolded, to safety. "I'll get the other 
horse out," he shouted. "You run out on the street 
and yell like hell !" 

And I ran through the yard and down the road, 
screaming "Fire!" with all my strength. One block 
I ran, and back again — and even then I saw that by 
some miracle half the village seemed already in our 
yard. But down the street came others, crying "Fire !" 
as they ran, and there was no need of further alarm. 
The town was there, working. 

There was no chance to save the stable ; that building 
was afire in every board and plank and straw, and the 
brightness of midday was all about us. The stable must 
go, and the carriage shed and the woodshed; it was 
the house that must be saved. A line of men passed 
buckets from the pump to the house; a similar line 
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began at the cistern. Where did all the pails come 
from? Men were on the porch roof, on the kitchen 
roof, on the gables. The heat was intolerable between 
the barn and the back of the house, but men and boys 
were tolerating it, nevertheless, and working as if for 
their lives. One old chap caved in and had to be 
carried away. A shower of burning coals— curled bits 
of shingles from the bam — fell on the house roof, but 
each was doused with water as it fell. "Cistern's 
dry !'* called some one, and then the supply of the next 
door neighbor was drawn on. The bucket line merely 
extended itself. 

There was no kind of fire department in Hawbush 
but this — the impromptu bucket line. It saved our 
house that night, as I have seen it save other houses. 
The carriages were all out of the shed, most of the 
harness was saved — ^but we did not even contemplate 
carrying things from the house. We knew what 
could be done when a whole town united to prevent 
a fire. And in an incredibly short time the barn had 
burned itself out and was a heap of red ruins. The 
grimed and sweating volunteers ceased from their 
labors. 

Then in the shadows, I heard the murmuring mean- 
ness that goes hand in hand with himian generosity and 
self-sacrifice. 

"Looky," some one said. "There goes Brad Tracy 
an* Squire Upton down to the squire's office a'ready, 
to see if the insurance is all hunkey-dory. Have it all 
settled up before anybody says anything. Old bam, 
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probly insured fer twicet what it's worth. Be money 
in Tracy's pocket. First a bankruptcy, then a profit- 
able fire — doin' well, he is. Guess he don't thank us 
none fer savin* the house." 

I went away, disgusted, a little sick. And yet I had 
never seen a village fire at which the same old scandal 
had not been whispered — "S'pose he set it himself?" 
This was my father, though — who could hate him 
enough to start such a vile story? The man whose 
mutterings I had overheard was no enemy of my fa- 
ther's. He was just an idle gossip who loved the sen- 
sation of slandering. It was human nature, as ob- 
served in villages. 

A familiar voice hailed me shyly from beneath the 
honey locust tree. I walked into the shadow and saw 
Nora Squires and Belle Chapman. They were in red 
wrappers, of the Mother Hubbard variety, and their 
hair was down. It was evident that they had been in 
bed when the alarm had sounded, and had not stood 
upon the order of their going to the fire. They giggled 
and both talked at once. 

"Oh, don't look at us !" I distinguished Nora's words. 
"I was staying all night with Belle, and we had just 
gone to bed, but we weren't asleep yet. And we just 
slipped on something. . . . Well, Jerry, so you're home 
again — ^this was a fine reception, wasn't it ? The whole 
town came!" More giggles. "Well, it must be all 
hours ! We must be getting back. Belle." 

I saw them home. The waning moonlight revealed 
bare ankles and feet thrust into bedroom slippers. The 
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red wrappers covered nightgowns, the nightgowns, un- 
qualified girl. Here was the evening adventure for 
which I had been yearning on the porch, an hour or so 
before. And yet — I knew it wasn't. There had gone a 
glory from the earth. Perhaps if Nora had been alone, 
I might have recaptureti some of the thrill she once 
excited. But again, I seemed glad she was not alone. 
She belonged to past history, and the future held all 
my dreams. 

At the house, Belle scuttled within to tell the invisible 
family all about the fire, but Nora lingered to say 
good-night. I sat beside her on the step, and she 
shrank not from my proximity. She whispered that I 
seemed so much older than when I had gone away, 
so much stronger. . . . Did I ever think of old times, 
when. . . . Ah, well — ^things changed so as we grew 
older and less flighty and fickle. We regretted past 
foolishness. And we wished we could undo certain 
things and begin new. We felt lonely and dissatisfied. 

I found myself thinking hard, but not of Nora. I 
was thinking of Mrs. Cochran, also in negligee, also 
leaning close and talking of loneliness. My chivalry 
of that night at the boarding house suddenly struck me 
in its true, pathetic, ludicrous light. And here was 
Nora, only less skillful than the grass widow, pursuing 
the same obvious tactics. Second-hand stuff, warmed- 
over affairs, imitation passion, servant-girl sentimen- 
tality. There was no romance in this night. I began 
to laugh. 
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Nora seemed shocked, as if somebody had inter- 
rupted a hymn with a ribaldry. 

"Why, Jerry Tracy, what's funny?" she exclaimed. 

"Everything," I said, evading her. "It's a funny 
old world, Nora. But you're right about getting older 
and wiser. And now I've got to go along and let you 
get back to bed. Good night!" 

I put my arm about her, quite rudely, feeling her 
flesh warm and soft through my coatless sleeve. But 
I experienced no perturbation. I kissed her, and laughed 
again. "Good night, Nora!" I repeated, in great good 
humor, and went home to my barnless family. 



CHAPTER XX 

I WAS in my old room, with my old books about 
me and my old boyish toys, and in my old bed with 
the old, familiar squeak in the springs. But I 
did not sleep for a long time. I dreamed awake 
of many things, and scenes came back to me that I had 
forgotten long ago. I was a little boy, and wore kilts. 
Duke was digging a tunnel for me under the fence be- 
hind the syringa bush — I would escape through that, 
and see the world and be a man. But I escaped into a 
schoolroom, and sat there sobbing because no one paid 
any attention to me. And I went home, but they sent 
me away again. Whenever I came back home, I was a 
different boy and could never be the same again. 

Two men held me, while another beat me with a 
stick. I went away sore and weary, but when I came to 
my house, it was closed. Even the gate was nailed up. 
And the tunnel under the syringa bush was too small 
for me. I went away, then, and knew that home was 
no longer a refuge. I would love its memory, but never 
long for it again. 

I kissed a schoolgirl, and my heart ached. I looked 
at a grave and beautiful woman and dared not kiss her 
— and my heart ached. A little child danced before 
me like a fairy; she kissed me on the head and van- 
ished — and my heart ached. Then a man taught me 

308 
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Latin from a book, and he used false quantities that 
made me grit my teeth, and that somehow caused me 
to grow up and be through with schoolmasters. But 
when I tried to be a man, the vulgarest of young women 
made me boyish and awkward again. But now my 
heart did not ache. I laughed aloud, and knew that 
I was now really become a man, because I could laugh. 
Then I turned over and went to sleep, and the real 
dreams began. 

But now I did not dream of any of those creatures 
that had peopled my reverie. Helen of Troy walked 
upon the walls, and the old men stroked their beards 
and nodded. I nodded, too, and she looked into my 
eyes, on a level with them, and my spirit leapt within 
me. . . . That ageless Queen of Nile was floating past 
me in her barge, and Antony was lolling at her feet. 
I winked at her, when I caught her eye, and for an in- 
stant her features struggled with a smile. And I sang 
a song that I composed. . . . And there came to lis- 
ten to my song Fiametta and Filomena and Lauretta 
and Elisa, well pleased and gracious. Then added 
themselves to that pleasant company Nicollette and He- 
loise, Juliet and Guinevere, and many another woman 
that knew what love might be. But when Max Cuth- 
bert came, in particolored hose and feathered cap, I 
said farewell to the ladies, and went with him in 
search of better sport. He led me to a country lane, 
and bade me sit upon a stile. "Wait here,*' he said, 
"and the one you long for will come to you." Then 
he went, and I waited. 
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And it seemed to me that I waited through a long 
simimer afternoon, and none came by. But as it was 
growing dusk, I heard some one stealing up behind me, 
and thought, **At last !" But I did not move, fearing to 
break some spell and miss my fate. Two hands were 
placed over my eyes, and in my ears came a light 
whisper, "Guess!'* I would not guess — I turned and 
looked. Then my heart sank, for it was no one but that 
little Candace, whose other name I did not know. 

When I awoke, the morning was far gone ; the family 
had slept late after all the excitement of the night 
before. At breakfast, I expressed my sorrow for my 
share in the trouble; I really felt deep shame for my 
awkwardness, and was moody and penitent. But my 
father treated the affair humorously. 

"I have only one regret,'* he said, "but that regret 
will last me all my life. Do you know how I spent 
the day, yesterday? Well, that bam hadn't been 
cleaned since you went away, and it had got into a 
pretty messy condition. So I said to myself, "Darned 
if I'm going to let Jerry come back arid say I don't 
take care of things properly while he's away.' And I 
stayed home from the office and cleaned the place all 
up. I flushed it and swept it all out, and I cleaned 
the carriages and the harness and I brushed down all 
the cobwebs and burned the litter, and I had it looking 
like a new pin. Wasted ! And I cleaned up the yard, 
too— and now look at it !" 

It was indeed a sight. But Mother went out on the 
back porch and called to us that the removal of the 
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stable was a great improvement She was right, too. 
The place looked less cluttered, and there was a fine 
view across the street to an apple orchard. 

"This town would be a hundred per cent improved," 
said Father, "if about fifty more barns and outbuild- 
ings would bum." 

"And fences," I added. "Every fence in town ought 
to be torn down. Remember how fine Jud Flower's 
place looked, after that Hallowe'en when the boys stole 
that tumble-down fence of his? And Jud said he was 
thankful to them, and would never build a new fence 
around his place. What are fences for, anyhow? A 
fence won't keep a boy out, or a dog in. People 
built fences in the days when cows were turned loose 
in the streets. That kind of free pasturage isn't al- 
lowed any more, so what's the use of keeping the fences 
up?" 

"Oh," protested Father, with instinctive conserva- 
tism, "a place needs a fence. People be running on 
your lawn " 

"They wouldn't. People are decent and neighborly." 
I waxed prophetic. "The time will come when there 
won't be a fence in Hawbush — nor any other small 
town. And no flocks of dilapidated outbuildings and 
sheds and bams. People will begin to take some pride 
in the way a town looks, one of these days " 

"But we've got to have barns for the horses, and 
sheds for our wood and stuff." 

"Why ? Where are you going to keep Kit and Joe 
till you get a new stable built?" 
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"Frank Babbit's going to board them down at the 
livery stable." 

"And that isn't more than three blocks away. Frank's 
got room enough to board every horse in town — or he 
could make room. You would save money by not 
building a new stable, nor bothering about feed and 
everything. And you don't need woodsheds. When 
all the houses have furnaces, everybody will burn coal, 
and you'll keep the coal in the cellar. You do your 
cooking with gasoline now. No fences, no sheds, no 
barns, and this town will be pretty." 

"Go ahead and dream, young man. Why not say 
that some day we won't need horses at all. I hear 
they've got up what they call a horseless carriage. 
Maybe we'll all be running our buggies by electricity 
or something. And we country people will all have 
electric lights and telephones and free mail delivery, 
and machines to do our washing and ironing and 
mending and plowing — and nobody'll have anything 
to do but loaf! Oh, these dreams will all come true 
some day. I'm not one of these mossbacks that sits 
around and says *It can't be done!' But you and I 
won't live to see the day, my boy." 

We were silent, contemplating the Utopia that our 
descendants would enjoy. I gazed at the soft, blue 
sky, and had a vision of an airship cutting majestical- 
ly across the picture. But I did not tell of that fan- 
tastic dream — it was too Jules- Verne-ish. 

The restful days at home slid by too rapidly — and 
yet I was eager for the great adventure of college. It 
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was a magic word for me— college ! I and my mates 
should be called men, there. There would be no re- 
straint, no schoolboy rules and punishments. Romance 
lived in colleges, too— I should meet Romance for the 
first time. Temptations to sin would come — ^and I 
should not resist all of them, because Experience had 
claims upon me as well as Virtue. In fact, I found 
myself rather eager for the temptations to begin. 

For some of my supplies, we drove to Burgess Junc- 
tion, where the department store stocked novelties un- 
obtainable in Hawbush. I bought several negligee 
shirts, which the dealer assured me were suitable for 
wear on all but the most formal occasions. These 
shirts were striped or figured in colors, and collars 
and cuflFs of the same pattern came with them. The 
dealer said that even white collars might be worn with 
them; if an Ascot or puflF tie was worn, nobody could 
tell that the shirt, too, was not white. I coveted a de- 
lectable sleeping garment which the dealer called "py- 
jamas," but refrained from spending money upon them 
because my mother had made me several new night- 
shirts. Besides, I much doubted whether I could sleep 
in garments that encased the legs like trousers. 

And then my trunk was packed, and my old brown 
telescope and my new leather valise. Before train 
time. Mother ran over the list of necessaries to be 
sure that nothing had been omitted. My father looked 
at me and stroked his chin. 

"YouVe left out the thing he needs the most," he 
said. 
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"I can't imagine what that is." 

"A razor. Great Scott, Jerry, don't you ever shave?" 

I had gone to a barber's once a week. But it was 
not often enough. Soon I should have to be shaving 
every day, and going to a barber every day would be 
too great a drain on my slender resources. In college 
I should have to shave myself. 

The train was stopping now at stations that were 
unfamiliar to me. I had eaten my lunch, and thrown 
the shoe-box that had contained it out of the window ; 
one package less to bother about. I had a box of ciga- 
rets to smoke, but I did not feel like smoking; I had 
a book to read, but I found that whole paragraphs were 
making no impression on my mind. I opened my valise 
to put the book inside, and there lay the new razor 
on top. It was a symbol to me. Boyhood was defin- 
itely over. 

I tried to think of it all at once, to make a plot of the 
phase of existence that was finished. But there was no 
plot. Life had not been a drama, but a spectacle. 
Characters had come on to my stage, acted disconnected 
parts, and made their exits to return no more. Some 
were important, no doubt, and others of no importance 
at all, but I could not yet assign these to their proper 
places. The only possible unity resided in the hero of 
the piece, and he had done nothing heroic. He had 
merely grown to a man's stature, a little precociously, 
and was now eagerly awaiting the real drama of life. 
Surely, this was the reason I could make nothing of 
my story — ^the play had not yet begun. All this had 
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been a prologue, a series of tableaux. Now I stood in 
the wings, awaiting the word that should be the cue 
for Jerry Tracy to step forth on the stage. I strained 
my ears for the rolling up of the curtain, for the word 
that should be spoken. 

A whistle blew, a bell rang, there was a grinding 
sound. The car door opened. "Wyandot !" called the 
conductor. I caught my breath, picked up my bag- 
gage and stepped out into the aisle. 



